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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Her  father  loved  me,  oft  invited  me, 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life.'' 

Shakespeare. 

"  Was  ever  tale 
With  such  a  gallant  modesty  rehearsed." 

Home. 

I  was  born  in  Podolia,*  in  a  domain  possessed 
by  my  father,  near  Czacznik,  on  the  verdant 
banks  of  the  Boh. 

I  was  an  only  son  and  idolized  by  my  parents. 
My  father,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  after 
having  served  his  country  with  glory  during  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  retired  with  the  scars  of 


See  the  note  on  Podolia  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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many  honourable  wounds,  to  terminate  in  peace- 
fulness  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  But  he  preserved  in  his  retirement 
his  ancient  habits ;  and  the  battles,  in  which  he 
had  fought,  the  countries  over  which  he  had 
marched,  the  dangers  which  he  had  surmounted, 
and  in  short  the  adventures  of  various  kinds, 
with  which  his  path  had  been  strewed,  were  the 
usual  subjects  of  his  conversation.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  to  his 
superiors,  he  assumed  a  high  ascendancy  over 
all  that  surrounded  him.  Although  naturally 
severe,  he  was  kind  and  tender-hearted ;  but 
all  his  affections  were  concentrated  upon  his 
wife  and  his  children.  Age,  and  hard  service 
had  not  impaired  his  bodily  strength  and  vigour  ; 
he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  and  in  general 
of  every  violent  exercise. 

I  was  destined  from  my  boyhood  to  a  military 
life ;  and  my  father,  whose  sole  care  it  was  to 
train  up  one  brave  defender  more  for  his  country, 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
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strengthen  and  increase  whatever  qualities  he 
discovered  in  me  essential  to  a  soldier.  Healthy 
and  robust  by  nature,  I  mounted  at  twelve  years 
of  age  without  saddle  or  bridle  the  most  spirited 
courser.  I  was  not  afraid  to  swim  through  the 
swelling  waves,  and  to  go  in  pursuit  of  wild 
boars  and  wolves.  For  miles  round  my  home, 
there  was  not  a  plain  that  I  had  not  crossed  in 
every  direction  ;  there  was  not  a  forest,  however 
deep  and  gloomy,  of  which  I  had  not  by  day  or 
by  night,  in  loneliness,  traced  every  latent  path. 
I  braved  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  and 
every  kind  of  fatigue. 

How  many  times  have  my  sisters  trembled 
for  my  life  !  I  seem  even  now  to  behold  them, 
when  returning  from  my  wild  rambles,  I  proudly 
displayed  the  spoils  I  had  brought  home.  While 
my  father  congratulated  me  upon  my  courage, 
they  would  run  to  me,  and  though  the  tears 
were  glistening  in  their  eyes,  they  enjoyed  my 
triumph,  embraced  me  and  gave  me  a  thousand 
proofs  of  the   fondest  affection.      Ah  !   sweet, 
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but  heart-rending  reminiscences !  Alas  !  I  have 
never  since  met  with  that  inexhaustible  solicitude, 
that  cordial  and  unvarying  kindness,  of  which  I 
was  the  object  beneath  my  father's  roof! 

I  was  greatly  charmed  with  this  kind  of  life ; 
it  gave  suppleness  to  my  limbs,  and  strength  to 
my  frame,  it  inspired  me  with  a  favourable  idea 
of  my  own  physical  powers. 

To  the  numerous  reproaches,  which  my 
mother  heaped  upon  me  for  vainly  exposing  my 
life  to  peril,  my  father  constantly  replied,  that  if 
I  was  doomed  to  perish,  the  decrees  of  Divine 
Providence  were  unalterable.  "  You  know  also, 
Madam,  that  I  destine  him  to  the  hard  profes- 
sion of  arms  :  what  other  can  be  more  suitable 
to  a  Polish  citizen  condemned  to  unending 
wars  ?  I  am  desirous  that  he  should  learn  to  fit 
himself  for  a  profession,  by  which  he  will  reap 
a  vast  harvest  of  glory  :  I  am  desirous,  likewise, 
that  he  should  familiarise  himself  in  early  life 
with  various  dangers,  that  he  may  at  a  future 
day  be  better  qualified  to  confront  or  escape  them." 
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My  mother  shook  her  head  in  token  of  dissent, 
but  ventured  on  no  reply ;  she  knew  the  irritable 
disposition  of  her  husband,  and  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate.  I  often  found  her  sad  and  pensive. 
I  avow  that  this  was  the  first  sorrow  that  I  ever 
felt :  it  was  a  grievous  sorrow ;  I  adored  my 
mother,  and  I  would  have  given  my  heart's  best 
blood  to  behold  her  happy.  I  became  more 
submissive,  more  attentive  to  her  than  ever, 
seeking  to  divine  all  her  thoughts,  to  anticipate 
all  her  wishes,  and  one  day,  overcome  by  the 
grief,  which  her  troubles  awakened  within  me, 
I  made  bold  to  ask  her  the  reason  of  her 
affliction. 

My  question  appeared  to  perplex  her.  She 
replied  that  it  was  not  usual  for  parents  to  con- 
fide all  their  cares  to  their  children.  I  renewed 
my  entreaties.  I  redoubled  my  caresses. 
"  Alas !"  she  replied,  "  I  had  a  daughter  whom 
I  loved  so  fondly,  and  death  snatched  her  from 
me.     You  will  ere  long  quit  us,  to  be  involved, 
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perhaps,  in  a  thousand  perils  ;  you  will  bequeath 
to  me  alarm,  disquietude,  and  anguish :  and 
then,"  cried  she  with  a  chilling  accent  of  despair, 
"  there  are  sorrows  which  time  cannot  obliterate. 
You  are  yet  too  young  to  comprehend  them, 
and  may  God  grant  that  you  may  never  become 
acquainted  with  them." 

From  this  moment,  although  I  formed  differ- 
ent conjectures,  regarding  the  affliction  which 
appeared  to  prey  upon  my  mother's  mind,  young 
as  I  was,  I  had  sufficient  judgment  to  perceive, 
however  imperfectly,  that  amongst  the  secret 
motives  of  her  grief,  there  might  be  some  which 
it  was  not  allowable  for  me  to  attempt  to  fathom . 

Her  reserve  still  continued  to  affect  me.  I 
became,  in  my  turn,  sad  and  meditative.  I  began 
to  fly  from  my  father's  mansion  to  seek  elsewhere 
the  repose  and  tranquillity  which  I  had  lost. 
My  melancholy  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eye 
of  my  mother,  it  added  to  her  distress :  she 
evinced  greater   tenderness   towards    me  than 
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usual,  and  succeeded  in  dispelling  my  sorrows 
for  I  was  then  at  an  age  when  the  strongest  im- 
pressions are  rarely  durable. 

My  father  had  two  daughters,  the  issue  of  a 
former  marriage  ;  they  were  both  married  and 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  went  often  to 
see  them,  and  they  at  all  times  gave  me  proofs 
of  their  sincere  attachment. 

As  our  estate  lay  near  the  Turkish  frontier, 
I  had  frequently  heard  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartars,  and  the  more  so,  as  my  mother  would 
have  been  carried  off  in  her  youth  by  one  of 
their  predatory  bands,  had  she  not  been  rescued 
from  their  grasp  by  the  valour  of  a  nobleman. 

One  day  they  advanced  within  two  leagues 
of  our  abode,  and  filled  us  with  terror  and  dis- 
tress. My  father,  a  veteran  soldier,  soon  took 
his  determination,  and,  having  assembled  as 
many  followers  as  he  could  muster,  he  came 
upon  them  by  surprise,  cut  them  to  pieces,  killed 
their  khan,  and  liberated  all  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken.     I  accompanied  him  in  this  sangui- 
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nary  fray,  and  with  my  own  hand  I  destroyed 
several  Tartars. 

I  was  then  in  my  thirteenth  summer.  This 
resolute  and  successful  enterprise  gained  great 
fame  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  moment,  when  my  father,  with  tears 
of  delight,  presented  me  on  our  return  as  his 
worthy  son,  to  my  mother,  sisters  and  friends, 
while  I  was  still  covered  with  dust  and  gore. 

My  mother  and  my  sisters  embraced  me  ten- 
derly. All  gathered  round  me,  while  they  con- 
gratulated my  father  on  having  such  a  son.  As 
for  me,  I  felt  an  emotion,  which,  till  then,  I  had 
never  known. 

But  this  premature  joy,  these  brief  moments 
of  triumph  were  succeeded  by  carnage,  despair, 
and  exile.  Death  was  even  then  hovering  over 
our  heads,  and  the  darkness  of  mourning  was 
gathering  thick  around  us. 

In  conformity  with  a  custom,  which  pre- 
vailed till  lately  in  Podolia,  all  our  relatives  and 
friends  were  to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of 
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the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It  was  our  turn  to  re- 
ceive the  numerous  society,  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  already  in  hand  for  the  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  not  unusual,  previously  to  the  festival, 
to  listen  to  the  predictions  of  the  gipsies,*  that 
abounded    in   these    countries,    and   that   were 

*  Formerly,  and  above  all,  at  the  period  of  our  narrative, 
the  Bohemians,  Cyganie,  or  Gypsies,  abounded  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  and  Hungary,  and  in  all  the  south  of  Poland.  The 
women,  who  calculated  nativities,  were  aged.  They  were 
regarded  with  some  consideration,  and  were  allowed  free 
ingress  into  any  part  of  the  three  states.  Having  no  fixed 
dwellings,  and  leading  almost  a  nomad  life,  wandering  from 
village  to  village,  from  country  to  country,  they  often  became 
acquainted  with  inroads  some  time  before  they  took  place, 
and  not  unfrequently  gave  warning  of  them  in  their  predic- 
tions to  the  threatened  countries.  This  singular  race  is 
still  found  in  Podolia  and  the  other  southern  provinces  of  the 
ex -kingdom  of  Poland,  as  well  as  in  Austria  and  Wallachia. 
They  still  preserve  all  their  ancient  habits,  and  have  no  certain 
means  of  subsistence.  There  are  in  all  parts  gipsies,  who  are 
excellent  farriers,  and  veterinary  surgeons.  In  general,  the 
people  of  this  caste  are  addicted  to  thieving,  but  are  rarely 
assassins.  They  sometimes  steal  children,  by  the  number  of 
which  they  excite  public  compassion.  The  women,  who 
draw  out  horoscopes,  sometimes  amass  considerable  sums  of 
money. 

B    2 
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sent  for  from  one  place  to  another  to  calculate 
nativities,  or  tell  fortunes.  I  learned  that  one 
of  these  prophetesses  was  in  our  village,  and  I 
went  to  consult  her. 

She  was  in  extreme  old  age,  she  rivetted  her 
scrutinising  eyes  upon  me  for  some  time>  then 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  turned  it  round  several 
times,  examined  it,  and,  shaking  her  head  with 
an  air  of  sadness,  she  uplifted  her  clenched  hand, 
and  all  at  once  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
words  of  warning  and  prophesy  : 

'*  Fly,  fly,  from  these  sad  places,  while  there 
is  yet  time,  for  the  scythe  of  dark  death  is 
already  dancing  over  your  abode,  delighting 
beforehand  in  the  future  harvest.  Fly,  fly," 
continued  the  aged  Sibyl,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  for  otherwise  you  will  be  snatched  from  your 
father's  dwelling,  and  driven  far  away,  as  a 
grain  of  sand  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
hurricane.  Your  life  will  be  short  and  stormy; 
you  will  lose  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  and   you 
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will    die    perhaps  in  your  country,   but    by  a 
violent  and  terrible  death." 

She  had  hardly  completed  her  prediction, 
when  a  domestic  of  my  father's  came  in  quest  of 
me.  He  was  a  Russian  deserter,  of  Greek 
origin,  and  had  been  with  us  fifteen  years. 
My  father  in  a  fit  of  passion  had  on  one  occasion 
treated  him  unjustly,  but  he  had  made  reparation 
for  his  fault,  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness. 
Although  the  man  had  at  all  times  shewn 
greater  regard  to  me  than  to  any  other  of  the 
family,  I  always  had  an  invincible  aversion  for 
him.  There  was  a  sinister  and  hideous  expres- 
sion in  his  countenance. 

He  looked  at  the  gipsy  sternly,  from  head  to 
foot,  while  his  scowling  eye  stole  upon  me  from 
beneath  his  dark  lashes,  as  if  he  were  striving  to 
penetrate  the  mysterious  forebodings  of  the  old 
prophetess  by  the  effect  it  had  made  upon  me. 
He  then  glared  upon  me  with  a  demoniac  gaze  : 
if  I  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
I  should  have  laid  him  dead  at  mv  feet.     When 
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I  left  the  gipsy,  I  bade  him  hasten  home  before 
me ;  his  very  presence  was  hateful  to  me.  He 
obeyed  my  command,  with  some  reluctance. 

I  directed  my  steps  homeward,  in  a  sad 
and  thoughtful  mood.  Young  as  I  was,  the 
words  of  the  gipsy  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  It  was  night,  the  moon  was  shining 
with  her  full  resplendent  orb;  but  her  light 
appeared  to  me  unusually  pale  and  sickly ;  my 
gloomy  fancy  pictured  her  as  the  sad  herald  of 
death,  and  a  dark  cloud,  that  suddenly  en- 
shrouded her  beams,  rendered  that  imagery 
more  appalling. 

Oh !  Philosophy,  how  many  secrets  lie  buried 
in  nature,  which  thou  wilt  never  disinter  !  The 
moon  darkened  by  a  cloud,  the  sight  of  that  man 
whom  I  abhorred,  the  sombre  presentiment  that 
haunted  me,  seemed  to  foretel  the  doom  that 
awaited  me.  In  vain  did  I  strive  to  deaden  the 
sensations  that  troubled  me,  in  vain  to  banish  the 
painful  thoughts  that  agitated  me  ;  they  rallied 
round   my    soul   with    fiercer  energy,   as   the 
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legioned  forms  of  furies  pursue  the  conscience- 
stricken  tyrant. 

After  having  been  rebuked  by  my  father  for 
my  absence,  I  doubted  whether  I  should  reveal 
my  apprehensions,  or  conceal  them.  I  resolved 
to  make  every  thing  known  to  my  mother. 

She  listened  to  me  attentively,  and  my  recital 
appeared  to  move  her  deeply  :  "  I  have  often 
implored  my  husband  to  dismiss  that  man  from 
his  service,  but  he  would  never  assent."  She 
then  went  to  my  father,  and  communicated  her 
fears.  My  father  was  displeased,  and  replied 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
servant;  besides  he  feared  nobody,  not  even 
the  powers  below. 

He  however  called  the  man  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  eyed  him  with  a  searching  gaze,  while 
he  probed  him  with  careful  questions ;  but  such 
was  his  subtlety  and  address,  so  far  removed  did 
he  appear  from  forming  any  machinations  against 
us,  that  he  succeeded  in  lulling  my  father  into  a 
false  security,  and  in  deceiving  him  so  effectually 
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that  he  considered  my  mother's  apprehensions 
ill-grounded  and  futile. 

When  I  look  back  to  this  period,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced,  that  circumstances  are 
frequently  so  linked  together,  that  the  chain 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  some  invisible  hand. 

Our  expected  guests  arrived,  and  sat  down 
to  dinner.  Gaiety  had  reigned  amongst  them, 
and  my  father  promoted  the  hilarity  by  his  good 
humour  and  effusions  of  wit.  The  servant, 
alluded  to,  waited  upon  us.  I  kept  a  strict 
watch  upon  all  his  movements ;  I  fancied  I 
beheld  in  his  fiery  eyes,  the  flashes  of  infernal 
joy,  such  as  the  relentless  savage  displays,  when 
he  dances  round  his  victim,  whose  flesh  he  is 
soon  about  to  devour. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  I  saw  him  no 
more;  his  absence  was  attributed  to  some 
ordinary  cause,  but  I  distrusted  him,  and  having 
prepared  my  arms,  I  placed  them  at  my  bed- 
side. 

Although  it  was  late    in    the    evening,    yet 
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as  the  weather  was  delightful,  we  all  took  a  walk 
to  a  neighbouring  grove  on  the  river's  bank,  and 
continued  in  pleasing  converse,  while  my  sisters' 
children  ran  playfully  before  us.  When  we  had 
reached  the  grove,  we  retraced  our  steps. 

All  was  calm  and  peaceful,  sleep  had  sealed 
the  eyelids  of  weary  mortals;  the  moon,  broad, 
languishing,  and  soft,  was  asserting  her  silent 
reign  ;  a  trickling  rill  was  murmuring  in  its 
winding  course  along  the  plain,  and  the  Boh,* 
majestic  amid  the  extensive  meads,  and  rolling 
his    sullen    flood    towards    the    waters    of   the 

*  The  Boh  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bug  or  Bog. 
The  Boh  rises  at  Zborna  Mogila,  flows  near  Konstantynov, 
Braclav  and  Koniecpole,  continues  its  course  through  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  Podolia,  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Tartars,  receives  near  its  mouth  the  tributary  waters  of  the 
Ingoulj  and  falls  into  the  Liman  of  the  Dnieper,  near  Miko- 
laiev,  which  Liman  can  be  considered  as  a  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Bug,  by  no  means  so  considerable,  has  its  source 
in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Belz,  at  the  frontier  of  Volhynia, 
flows  near  Chelm,  VIodava,  Brzesc,  Litewski,  and  passing 
through  the  palatinate  of  Podlaquia,  it  communicates  with 
the  Narev,  near  Syrock,  seventy-five  English  miles  to  the 
north  of  Warsaw,  and  forty-two  miles  from  that  place  joins 
the  Vistula  at  Novydvor  opposite  the  fortress  of  Modlin. 
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Euxine.  A  nightingale  in  its  solitary  bower, 
was  saluting,  with  its  soul-enchanting  lay,  the 
voluptuous  spring,  while  a  flood  of  tumultuous 
thoughts  was  whirling  in  my  brain. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  reached  our  home : 
all  retired  to  their  nocturnal  rest.  When  1 
bade  adieu  to  my  friends,  I  embraced  them 
more  tenderly  than  I  had  been  accustomed, 
and  on  taking  my  nightly  farewell  of  my  parents, 
my  heart  was  throbbing,  trembling  as  it  were 
under  the  weight  of  sensations  that  oppressed 
it.  When  I  had  quitted  them,  I  returned  to 
receive  their  renewed  caresses,  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  mutual  endearments,  a  flood  of  tears 
streamed  down  my  cheeks,  giving  vent  to  the 
overcharged  feelings  which  troubled  my  mind. 

I  was  about  to  forget  all  my  disquietude  in 
sound  repose,  when  suddenly,  as  if  stung  by  a 
serpent,  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  strict  search  in  the  interior  and  vicinity  of 
our  abode.  For  the  space  of  two  hours  I  visited, 
and  diligently   examined,    the    various   coverts 
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around  us ;  I  traversed  the  parks,  roads,  groves  in 
every  direction.  I  was  not  able  to  discover  the 
least  cause  for  alarm,  but  the  absence  of  the 
servant  still  distressed  me. 

I  returned  home  and  retired  to  rest,  after 
having  addressed  some  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  safety  of  my  parents ;  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  my  arms  that  I  had  prepared, 
and  overcome  with  fatigue,  soon  fell  asleep, 
but  it  was  a  troubled  repose ;  I  was  agitated  by 
frightful  dreams.  After  having  been  racked  for 
an  hour  with  painful  nightmare,  rather  than 
refreshed  with  genial  slumber,  I  arose  from  my 
bed.  Thinking  that  I  heard  a  distant  noise,  I 
opened  the  window,  and  with  straining  vision 
gazed  around;  I  listened  with  breathless  in- 
tensity, but  could  discover  nothing  to  presage 
any  danger.  The  dog,  at  other  times  so  vigilant, 
raised  not  the  voice  of  warning. 

I  had  not  long  returned  to  my  bed  and 
closed  my  eyes,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  horrifying  din.     I  beheld  the  whole  house 
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in  flames ;  I  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms  and 
the  clashing  of  swords;  I  heard  the  cries  of 
"  The  Tartars  !  The  Tartars  !"  and  started  up 
from  my  bed,  fancying  that  I  was  still  under  the 
illusion  of  a  dream  ;  I  seized  my  hanger  and  my 
other  arms,  and  soon,  O  mournful  spectacle  ! 
I  beheld  my  sisters  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
adjoining  room,  horribly  mutilated,  and  welter- 
ing in  their  blood  :  the  husbands  of  the  two 
married  ones  with  their  children,  who  had 
accompanied  them  on  their  visit,  lay  murdered 
before  my  eyes,  and  near  the  door  of  my  room 
was  stretched  the  mangled  corpse  of  my  father, 
and  not  far  from  it  were  several  Tartars,  glutted 
but  not  sated  with  carnage,  uttering  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  upon  them,  when 
a  frightful  groan  reached  my  ear,  and  rivetted  me 
for  a  moment  to  the  spot.  It  was  the  groan  of  my 
mother,  whom  the  perfidious  servant  was  drag- 
ing  by  the  hair.  She  called  out  to  me  with  a 
feeble  but  distinct  voice  :  "  Seek  refuge  in  flight, 
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Stanislaus,  fly  quickly,  child,  there  is  no  hope  of 
safety  for  me  !" — while  the  assassin  was  brandish- 
ing a  glittering  dagger  over  her  head,  exclaiming, 
with  ferocious  delight :  "  After  fifteen  years  of 
endurance,  the  crop  has  at  length  become  ripe 
for  the  sickle." 

At  this  sight,  my  blood  ran  cold  with  horror. 
Impelled  by  my  fury,  I  cleared  at  a  single 
bound  the  distance  that  separated  me  from  the 
murderous  wretch,  and,  crying  aloud  ;  "  Is  it 
thou,  blood-thirsty  tiger?"  I  dashed  at  him 
with  my  hanger,  and  buried  its  point  in  his 
heart. 

I  rushed  with  my  sword  upon  the  nearest 
Tartars,  and  laid  two  of  them  dead  at  my  feet, 
then  with  my  poniard  I  inflicted  a  fatal  wound 
upon  a  third,  who  was  about  to  cut  me  down : 
the  number  of  my  victims  multiplied ;  despair 
and  the  burning  thirst  of  revenge  had  armed 
me  with  resistless  strength ;  the  blood  streamed 
from  my  wounds,  and  pressed  hard  by  increas- 
ing numbers,  I  succeeded  in  retreating  into  my 
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room,  where  I  recollected  that  my  fire-arms 
were  lying  loaded.  My  mother,  in  her  struggle 
to  defend  me  with  her  bleeding  body,  received  a 
desperate  cut  that  was  intended  for  me.  I  seized 
my  pistols,  fired  them  both  at  once,  laying 
prostrate  two  of  my  opponents  ;  I  discharged  my 
musket,  and  a  third  of  the  savage  monsters 
writhed  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  report  of  the  fire-arms  thickened  the 
number  of  my  foes.  My  father,  whom  I  be- 
lieved dead,  summoned  up  all  his  strength  ;  by  a 
deadly  effort  raised  himself  upon  his  legs,  grasped 
a  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  one  of  the  Tartars. 
In  a  moment  he  was  cloven  down  by  numerous 
sabres,  and  with  his  expiring  breath  exclaimed  : 
"  Avenge  me,  son,  I  bless  thee  !"  These  were 
the  last  words  that  escaped  from  his  pallid 
lips. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces, 
when  one  of  their  chiefs  precipitately  entered, 
and  commanded  a  retreat.  I  alone  survived 
the  massacre ;  the  fire  was  committing  dreadful 
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ravages  on  all  sides  :  all  the  timbers  were  in  a 
blaze,  and  the  roof  falling  in  with  a  terrible 
crash,  obliged  the  Tartars  to  abandon  the  scene 
of  slaughter.  Weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  I 
fell  into  a  swoon,  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  me. 

All  at  once  I  thought  I  heard,  as  it  were  in 
a  dream,  the  renewed  din  of  arms,  and  fresh 
groans  appeared  to  reach  my  ear.  I  seemed  to 
be  breathing  a  thick  suffocating  atmosphere. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  upon  a 
wide  plain,  and  all  my  limbs  were  bound  with 
cords.  I  learned,  by  signs,  that  I  had  been 
fastened  upon  a  horse,  and  so  transported  to  the 
spot  where  I  was.  Those  who  surrounded  me 
were  eager  to  acquaint  me  with  my  unhappy 
fate.  I  had  been  snatched  from  the  arms  of  my 
bleeding  mother.  Our  whole  habitation,  and 
the  bodies  of  those  that  had  fallen,  had  become 
the  prey  of  the  flames  ;  within  those  walls,  where 
on  the  evening  before,  in  the  company  of  my 
parents,   I    was    feeding   my   imagination  with 
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dreams  of  future  happiness,  all  was  now  a  heap 
of  blackened  ruins,  so  that  I  could  not  even  have 
gathered  up  the  ashes  of  him  to  whom  in  my 
infancy  I  had  lisped  the  endearing  name  of 
father. 

I  was  apprised  that  there  had  been  another 
battle,  in  which  the  Poles,  victorious,  had  re- 
gained the  spoil,  inflicting  a  terrible  vengeance 
upon  the  sanguinary  marauders,  but  that  by  an 
extraordinary  chance,  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  my  person.  I  gained  certain  intelli- 
gence that  the  catastrophe  of  that  fatal  night 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
domestic,  of  whom  I  had  so  strong  a  suspicion. 
The  ruffian  had  long  maintained  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  Tartars,  whom  he  had 
treacherously  admitted  into  the  house. 

Oh,  wTho  could  depict  my  despair  and  rage 
at  the  recital  of  so  many  horrors  !  I  was  on  the 
point  of  blaspheming  against  nature,  and  of 
arraigning  heaven  for  having  spared  me.  My 
wounds  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  blood  streamed 
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from  the  gaping  fissures.  I  was  seized  with  a 
strong  paroxysm  of  burning  fever,  and  I  sunk 
senseless  upon  the  ground.  When  I  recovered, 
I  was  reclining  upon  an  ottoman  in  a  capa- 
cious and  elegant  tent,  and  a  slave  was  be- 
stowing such  attentions  upon  me  as  my  con- 
dition required.  I  was  soon  accosted  by  a 
Turk,  who  told  me  that  I  had  been  spared  on 
account  of  my  youth,  and  the  courage  I  had  dis- 
played ;  that  he  had  purchased  me  from  the 
Tartars,  and  I  was  about  to  accompany  him  to 
Constantinople. 

In  vain  did  I  supplicate  him  to  restore  me  to 
liberty ;  he  was  inflexible ;  my  tears  and  entreaties 
were  of  no  avail.  "  Such  are  ye  ever,  ye  mis- 
creants. Dost  thou  not  know,  that  according  to 
the  blessed  light  of  our  true  faith,  the  great  Allah 
has  written  every  man's  destiny  in  the  great 
book  of  futurity,  and  that  every  living  creature 
is  ruled  by  his  laws  ?  Do  not  then  blaspheme, 
but  bow  thy  neck  to  the  yoke  of  necessity." 

I    then    strove  to  gain  some  tidings  of   my 
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mother :  this  was  a  subject  on  which  I  could 
gain  no  information.  We  at  length  set  out  for 
Constantinople.  I  was  sold  again,  as  soon  as 
my  health  and  strength  were  restored.  An 
Arabian  merchant  purchased  me.  With  him 
my  fate  appeared  less  cruel,  for  he  respected 
my  religion,  and  sometimes  gave  me  tokens  of 
esteem  and  confidence.  But  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  during  which  I  had  made  with  him  and 
his  caravan,  a  journey  to  Mecca,  then  to  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  he  died.  His  heir  endeavoured 
to  force  me  to  embrace  Islamism.  Upon  my 
positive  refusal,  he  loaded  me  with  chains,  and 
plunged  me  into  a  tainted  dungeon,  in  which  I 
had  no  other  companions  but  toads  and  loath- 
some reptiles;  and  I  was  treated  with  so  much 
barbarity,  that  I  was  constantly  invoking  death 
as  the  only  limit  to  my  sufferings. 

I  was  thus  pining  away  in  gloom  and  misery, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  1 
heard  the  door  of  my  dungeon  slowly  creaking 
on  its  hinges.     A  line  of  beaming  light  darted 
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across  the  dark  vault  in  which  I  lay ;  a  female, 
beautiful  as  the  dawn,  amiable  and  lovely  as 
the  voice  of  the  well-beloved  on  the  morning  of 
the  nuptials,  appeared,  advanced,  and  stood  before 
me.  Four  black  eunuchs  followed  her,  each 
bearing  a  dark  lantern.  I  thought  I  was  in  a 
dream,  experiencing  a  delirium  of  bliss,  and  be- 
holding in  her,  one  of  those  celestial  houris, 
ever  young,  blooming,  and  fresh, — one  of  those 
creatures  of  eastern  imagination,  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  a  divinity,  and  above  the  angels,  whose 
smiles  disengage  our  souls  from  earth,  and  whose 
image  alone  can  be  invoked  after  the  elixir,*  by 
the  burning  brain  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  or 
by  the  mind  that  has  been  raised  to  heaven  bv 
the  enrapturing  melody  of  the  northern  harp. 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  contemplate  her,  and 


*  A  sort  of  Arabian  drink,  which  occasions  a  delirium, 
during  which  voluptuous  and  warlike  ideas  spring  up  in  the 
mind.  The  Arabians  drink  of  this  beverage  atthe  moment  of 
capital  execution,  to  dispel  the  horrors  of  their  last  moments. 
They  consider  the  visions  conjured  up  in  the  brain,  by  this 
intoxicating  beverage,  a9  the  gleams  of  eternal  beatitude, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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recover  from  my  surprise,  when  my  fetters  had 
already  dropped  from  my  limbs  :  "Be  free, 
Christian,"  said  my  guardian  angel.  "I  am  the 
wife  of  the  tyrant  wTho  oppresses  thee  ;  thou  art 
young,  unfortunate,  a  stranger,  I  admire  thy 
resolution,  thy  attachment  to  the  faith  of  thy 
forefathers.  Although  my  husband's  parents 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  garden  of  Asia,  I  had  a 
mother,  whose  mother  was  not  of  the  land  of 
palm  trees.  A  fate  similar  to  thine  had  thrown 
her  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Crocodiles. 
She  was  born  in  those  abundant  regions,  which 
are  called  the  granary  of  Frangistan,*  bounded 
by  two  seas ;  and  in  those  regions  there  is  the 
richest  verdure,  beautiful  women,  noble  warriors, 
and  among  other  streams,  a  resounding  river, 
which  descends  from  mountains  crowned  with 
forests,  and  capped  with  eternal  snows,  mingling 
its  mighty  waters   on   t'.ie   east  of  the  glorious 

*  The  Turks,  and  other  oriental;?,  give  this  denomination  to 
Europe,  and  sometimes  to  France.  It  is  clear  that  the  south 
of  Poland  and  the  Dniester  are  here  intended. 
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central  luminary,  towards  the  zone  of  fire, 
with  the  waves  of  Kara  Denisse  ;*  over  that 
river,  and  over  those  mountains,  hover  at 
times,  the  royal  race  of  snow-white  birds.  I 
knew  the  mother  of  my  mother ;  I  loved 
the  mother  of  my  mother ;  peace  be  to  her 
soul;  happinGss  to  her  country.  Take  this 
raiment,  this  purse,  this  sword,  which  was  that 
of  a  Christian,  like  yourself,  and  return  into  thy 
country.  Take  with  thee  that  slave ;  thou  hast 
spared  him  cruel  tortures.  Mohed  loved  thee; 
he  has  always  been  faithful ;  he  will  be  grateful. 
Remember  that  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south,  all  men  are  equal,  and  ought  to  be 
so  upon  earth,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  but  one  only  law 
in  all  nature.  By  this  law,  virtue  and  vice 
alone  establishes  a  difference  in  mankind.  Bear 
in  mind  also,  that  by  this  law,  woman  is  com- 


*  The   Black  Sea  is   thus   called  in   the    East.     Cara,   in 
Turkish,  signifies  Black,  and  Denies,  Sea. — Czarne  Morze, 
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missioned  to  render  less  painful  to  man,  his 
short  pilgrimage  through  this  life.  Thus  then, 
whether  we  are  Christian  women,  or  Mussulmans, 
we  reign  only  by  compassion  and  gentleness. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  demand  from  thee  be- 
fore thy  departure." 

u  I  am  ready  to  comply,"  cried  I,  without 
hesitation. 

"  Well  then  !  swear  to  me  here,  in  your  man- 
ner of  adoring  the  Eternal,  that  you  will  never 
inflict  vengeance  upon  my  husband." 

"  I  swear  in  the  name  of  my  God ;  I  swear, 
that  the  person  of  your  husband  shall  be  ever 
sacred  to  me,"  replied  I,  throwing  myself  at  her 
feet,  embracing  them  with  fervour,  and  bedew- 
ing them  with  my  tears. 

She  opposed  not  my  transports,  but  raising 
me  up  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Go  then,  go 
quickly,  for  the  time  is  short,  and  may  Allah 
watch  over  thee  in  thy  way  !" 

I  imprinted  reiterated  kisses  upon  her 
hands,  I  accepted  her  presents,  above  all  the 
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sabre,  which  I  knew  to  be  my  father's,  and  I 
was  soon  beyond  the  sad  precincts  of  my  dun- 
geon. 

I  had  no  sooner  felt  the  vivifying  breath  of 
the  pure  air,  of  which  I  had  been  so  long  de- 
prived, than  I  appeared  restored  to  a  new  life : 
nature  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful,  the  moon 
more  brilliant,  the  flowers  more  odoriferous. 

It  was,  however,  impracticable  for  me  to 
return  straight  into  Poland.  I  wandered  about 
for  a  long  time  without  destination,  and  I  at 
length  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
Having  learned  that  this  power  was  then  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Russia,  I  entered  its  service 
and  we  soon  joined  battle  with  the  foe. 

My  experience,  the  education  I  had  received, 
and  a  slight  advantage  we  gained  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Russians,  were  the  cause  of  my  promo- 
tion, but  as  yet,  I  could  find  no  opportunity  of 
returning  to  my  native  land.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  then  I  strove  to  realise  this  my 
most  ardent  hope,  my  fondest  wish  ;  but  Persia 
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became  involved  in  a  fresh  war  with  Turkey, 
and  I  was  again  employed,  In  the  first  en- 
counter, we  were  victorious,  but  in  the  second, 
being  badly  commanded,  and  overwhelmed  by 
superior  numbers,  we  were  defeated,  and,  to- 
gether with  Mohed,  I  became  the  prisoner  of 
Muley  Hassan,  a  cousin  of  the  grand  visier. 

He  was  a  man  severe  but  just.  He  sum- 
moned me,  and  asked  me  several  questions. 
Having  learned  a  little  of  the  Turkish  language 
during  my  first  captivity,  I  answered  him  in 
that  language,  and  this  appeared  to  dispose  him 
in  my  favour.  My  skill  in  the  exercise  of  the 
bow  pleased  him  much,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
accompany  him  in   the  chase.     I  also  followed 

him    in    some    of  his   excursions.      We   visited 
i 

Syria,  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  where  1  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  In 
returning  through  Asia  Minor,  we  took  a  devious 
track  and  lost  our  way — the  wide  desert  lay 
before  us. 

We  were  about  to  halt,  when  we  were  sud- 
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denly  assailed  by  a  troop  of  Bedouins,  who  put 
to  the  sword  a  part  of  our  number.  Muley 
Hassan,  already  surrounded,  was  on  the  point 
of  falling,  when  an  arrow  launched  from  my 
bow,  by  chance  pierced  the  heart  of  the  chief; 
his  followers,  seeing  him  fall,  were  seized  with 
a  panic  terror,  and  took  to  rapid  flight. 

"  Unbeliever,"  cried  my  master,  "  I  am  in- 
debted to  thee  for  my  life.  As  soon  as  we  reach 
home,  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  great  Prophet, 
I  swear  to  thee  by  my  beard,  that  I  will  grant 
whatsoever  thou  desirest." 

When  we  arrived  at  his  dwelling,  he  told  me 
that  I  was  free. 

"  Wilt  thou,"  said  he,  u  remain  with  me  ? 
wilt  thou  become  a  true  believer  ?  my  treasures 
are  thine  ;  thou  shalt  espouse  my  daughter,  and 
peaceably  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  we  can 
possess  here  below." 

I  was  touched  by  his  offer,  but  I  experienced 
so  ardent  a  desire  of  seeing  my  country  once 
more,  that  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  live 
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far  from  it  longer.  Often,  when  the  decline  or 
the  rising  of  the  sun  called  to  their  orisons  the 
adorers  of  the  Prophet,  I  loved  to  pursue  in 
their  flight,  with  lingering  eye,  the  birds  that 
were  winging  their  way  over  my  head  to  my 
native  land.  I  envied  their  lot.  I  sighed  for 
pinions  to  bear  me  to  my  home.  Thanking 
him  for  his  kindness,  I  conjured  him  to  allow 
me  to  depart.  He  appeared  to  be  reflecting 
for  a  moment,  and  his  brow  darkened. 

"  Listen,"  said  he  to  me;  "  I  love  thee,  and 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  painful  for  me  to 
part  with  thee.  What  canst  thou  do  in  thy 
country  ?  thy  family  has  perished ;  thou  wilt 
here  find  what  thou  hast  lost.  I  will  be  unto 
thee  a  friend, — a  father.  I  will  respect  thy 
creed  ;  all  that  I  ask  of  thee  is  to  love  me, 
and  to  assist  my  daughter  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  my  declining  years." 

His  voice  was  so  tender  while  he  thus  ad- 
dressed me;  there  was  so  much  sadness  and 
affection  in  his  look,  that  I  dared  not  answer 
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him,  for  fear  of  changing  his  good  intentions  in 
my  favour.  He  appeared  to  read  my  thoughts, 
and  to  divine  my  wishes. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  think  that  I  am 
ungrateful,  dost  thou  think  that  I  am  capable 
of  forgetting  my  oath.  Leave  me,  if  thou 
wilt. — I  am  far  from  reproaching  thee  for 
loving  thy  country.  The  Koran  tells  us,  that 
a  grain  of  sand  from  our  native  soil  is  more 
agreeable  to  our  soul  than  the  most  fertile 
fields  in  a  foreign  land.  Two  days  after  the 
end  of  Rhamasan,  thou  shalt  proceed  on  thy 
way." 

When  the  day  of  my  departure  had  arrived, 
he  called  me  at  an  early  hour,  and  said  to  me. 
"  Here  are  several  devoted  attendants  that  will 
follow  thee  into  Poland.  I  present  to  thee 
besides,  in  token  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude, 
the  best  horse  in  my  stables;  it  is  said,  that  he 
brings  good  fortune  to  his  master  amid  dangers. 
I  give  thee  thy  faithful  slave,  to  whom  thou 
appearest  attached.  Accept  also,  this  dog, 
c  2 
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which  fears  not  to  attack  any  beast  of  prey. 
Take  likewise  these  arms,  which  have  never 
betrayed  the  arm  of  their  master,  and  thou  shalt 
be  supplied  with  sufficient  riches  to  live  in 
the  bosom  of  plenty,  for  the  remainder  of  thy 
days  ....  Thou  art  about  to  be  happy; — 
give  happiness  to  another — there  is  a  Christian 
woman  amongst  my  slaves  :  she  would  be  glad 
to  accompany  thee.  Let  her  be  summoned 
hither." 

A  female  advanced  in  years,  now  presented 
herself  before  me  :  grief  had  traced  its  lines 
upon  her  care-worn  face.  At  beholding  her, 
I  experienced  a  feeling  far  stronger  than  com- 
passion. She  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  in  broken 
Polish, — I  shuddered — some  unearthly  influence 
seemed  to  attract  me  to  her.  She  suddenly 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  a  livid  paleness  settled 
on  her  cheeks,  she  extended  her  arms  to  me,  and 
exclaimed;  'k  Stanislaus  !  my  son  !"  She  then 
fell  into  a  deep  swoon.  It  was,  indeed,  my 
mother !      Oh !    who    could  describe    the    wild 
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tumult  of  feelings  that  broke  in  upon  my  soul. 
I  threw  myself  on  the  bosom  of  my  fainting 
mother,  and  by  my  cares  I  soon  revived  her. 
Her  joy  at  beholding  me,  bordered  upon  deli- 
rium:  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms, — she  wept, 
— she  embraced  me  again  and  again,  mingling 
her  tears  with  mine,  as  her  kisses  were  imprinted 
on  my  cheeks. 

The  shock  was  too  great  for  her :  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed :  for  eight  days,  I  scarcely 
left  her  a  minute.  At  length  she  was  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  me, 
and  then  she  recounted  to  me  all  that  had  be- 
fallen her  since  the  time  we  were  torn  asunder. 

She  had  been  sold  for  a  slave  at  Adrianople, 
and  fate  had  brought  her  to  the  spot  where  we 
then  met.  Heaven  restored  her  to  me,  but  it 
was  only  to  snatch  her  from  me  for  ever. 
Already  weakened  by  regret  and  anguish,  she 
had  passed  too  suddenly  from  grief  to  joy,  from 
sorrowful  resignation  to  the  violent  transports  of 
ineffable  happiness,  and  the  excess  of  her  emo- 
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tion  had  all  but  snapped  the  springs  of  her  frail 
existence.  I  saw  that  she  was  gradually  sinking, 
and  every  ray  of  hope  was  daily  waxing  feebler. 
She  herself  well  knew  that  her  hour  was  nigh. 
One  morning  I  was  standing  at  her  bed-side, 
resigned  to  the  affliction  which  awaited  me,  when 
she  gave  me  a  letter,  requesting  me  not  to  open 
it  till  after  the  betrothal  of  my  bride. 

"  Oh  !  my  son,"  said  ^he,  as  her  cold  hand 
hung  in  mine,  "  the  moment  is  approaching, 
when  your  mother  will  be  no  more.  1  have 
drained  the  bitter  cup  of  life,  and  in  my  last 
days  I  have  met  with  consolation ;  I  am  about  to 
leave  this  world  of  wroe,  and  my  bones  will 
moulder  in  a  foreign  land.  To  the  righteous, 
death  is  but  the  termination  of  earthly  pains, 
and  the  commencement  of  another  existence. 
God  has  permitted  me  to  behold  you  again,  and 
to  bless  you  :  I  shall  die  happy." 

In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  discourage  her  ago- 
nising thoughts,  which  bore  too  great  a  resem- 
blance to  my  own  :  in  vain  did  Muley  Hassan, 
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deeply  moved  by  so  many  scenes  of  sorrow, 
promise  large  rewards  to  the  physician  that 
should  restore  her.  Medical  assistance  was  of 
no  avail.  In  a  few  days  she  expired  in  my  arms. 
My  despair  knew  no  bounds  :  I  rolled  upon  the 
floor  in  the  frenzy  of  my  grief,  I  tore  my  vest- 
ments, and  it  was  thought  by  those  that  stood 
around  me,  that  my  anguish  was  too  great  for 
me  long  to  survive  her.  But  I  had  now  to 
think  of  paying  the  last  sad  duties  to  the  parent 
whom  I  had  loved  so  dearly.  I  myself  placed 
the  body  in  the  earth,  and  the  little  dust  and 
sand  that  I  threw  over  the  coflin,  placed  a  whole 
world  between  my  mother  and  me.  After 
having  consecrated  by  my  prayers  the  tomb, 
which  the  Pacha  had  caused  to  be  erected  to 
her  memory,  I  again  turned  my  thoughts  to  my 
departure. 

The  Pacha  called  together  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  attendants  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  me,  and  commanded  one 
of  his  officers  to  receive   them  into  his  house, 
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and  to  treat  them  well,  as  they  were  hostages, 
and  pledges  for  the  fidelity  of  those  who  were  to 
accompany  me,  and  if,  at  a  time  which  he  fixed, 
the  latter  did  not  bring  back  positive  proofs  of 
my  safe  arrival,  their  families  should  be  pitilessly 
immolated,  to  satisfy  his  just  revenge. 

He  then  caused  my  guides  and  followers  to  be 
drawn  up  in  front  of  a  long  and  high  gibbet, 
with  ropes  adjusted  at  suitable  intervals,  cor- 
responding precisely  in  number  with  that  of  the 
hostages  he  had  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
officer. 

Then  turning  towards  me,  "  Go,"  said  he, 
"  and  may  thy  happiness  equal  my  most  ardent 
wishes.  If  misfortune  again  assail  thee,  return 
to  me  ;  the  arms  of  Muley  Hassan  will  be  ever 
ready  to  receive  thee." 

I  could  not  help  shedding  tears,  when  I  em- 
braced, for  the  last  time,  this  worthy  Mussulman.* 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  wars  which 
formerly  took  place  between  Poland  and  Turkey,  and  which 
resulted,  in   a  great  measure,  from  the  mutual  incursions  oi 
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After  a  long  journey,  which  my  impatience 
rendered  still  longer  in  appearance,  and  abun- 
dantly provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for 
reaching  my  country  in  safety,  after  thirteen 
years  of  exile,  I  stood  once  more  on  my  native 
land.  How  great  was  my  rapture,  when  I  again 
beheld  the  plains  of  fair  Podolia  !  I  cast  my 
eager  eyes  around  me — I  essayed  to  speak — my 
voice  faltered,  the  sound  died  away  upon  my  lips. 
I  was  choked  by  the  rapid  gush  of  emotions  that 
filled  my  heart.  But  when  I  had  revisited  my 
birth  place,  my  joy  and  all  my  fond  illusions 
vanished  as  in  a  dream.     Alas !  I  beheld  only 


the  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  there  has  never  been  any  real 
enmity  between  the  two  nations,  which, at  later  periods,  have 
ever  had  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.  The  Turks, 
in  general,  are  brave,  frank,  hospitable  and  kind.  They  have, 
more  than  on  one  occasion,  given  undoubted  proofs  of  the 
benevolent  feelings  which  they  have  entertained  towards  the 
Poles,  in  receiving  them  with  open  arms,  when  they  were  as- 
sailed by  great  misfortunes.  The  virtues  of  the  present 
Sultan,  Abdul  Mehid,  the  benefits  of  the  Hats  Sherif,  the 
recent  victories  of  the  Turks  in  Syria,  the  great  capacities  of 
Reshid  Pasha,  the  just  confidence  in  English  protection,  pro- 
mise great  prosperity  and  welfare  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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the  vestiges  of  some  ruins  overgrown  with  moss  ; 
the  pleasing  remembrances  of  my  childhood  had 
disappeared.  Instead  of  the  village,  with  its 
steepled  fane,  instead  of  the  poplars  that 
formerly  reared  the  heads  above  our  dwelling, 
instead  of  the  trees,  which  had  witnessed  the 
sports  of  my  boyish  age,  there  was  now  a  bare 
and  barren  plain,  and  a  mournful  silence  reign- 
ing around.  Here  and  there  the  wild  heath 
covered  those  fields  once  so  fertile  :  ever  and 
anon,  the  whirling  dust  rose  high  into  the  air,  as 
in  a  real  desert.  After  a  long  search  in  different 
directions,  I  found  a  large  stone,  upon  which 
I  was  sometimes  accustomed  to  rest  my- 
self on  my  return  from  my  rambles.  I 
alighted  from  my  horse,  and  was  about  to 
seat  myself  upon  this  stone,  when  a  hideous 
viper,  which  was  concealed  beneath  it,  sprung 
up  and  hissed  at  me.  I  destroyed  the  reptile, 
and  took  possession  of  this  remnant  of  my  in- 
heritance, to  which  the  venomous  creature 
seemed  to  dispute  my  right. 
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There  was  a  melancholy  stillness  around,  no 
living  being  disturbed  my  sorrowful  meditations  : 
the  sky  was  serene  and  cloudless,  the  sun  was 
shining  in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  Boh  was 
gliding  as  formerly,  through  vast  verdant  meads. 
My  lips  curled  with  a  disdainful  and  bitter 
smile.  I  was  carried  back  in  imagination  to  that 
brief  period,  when  I  used  to  return,  happy  and 
triumphant,  to  lay  the  contents  of  my  game- 
pouch  at  the  feet  of  my  mother  and  sisters.  I 
then  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  and  prayed 
for  the  souls  of  my  parents,  and  the  safety  of 
her  to  whom  I  owed  my  deliverance  from  bond- 
age and  chains.  1  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 
My  horse  seemed  to  share  in  my  sorrows,  and 
my  dog  howled.  Being  no  longer  able  to  en- 
dure the  sight  of  scenes  that  conjured  up  so 
many  dismal  associations,  I  snatched  up  a  hand- 
ful of  my  native  soil,  and  putting  spurs  to  my 
courser,  was  borne  away  with  the  most  terrific 
speed.  My  attendants  and  my  dog  could  with 
difficulty  keep  sight  of  me. 
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I  soon  repaired  to  Kaminiec,*  where  I  laid 
formal  claim  to  my  father's  domain,  but  no  one 
knew  me.  I  had  been  supposed  dead,  many 
years  ago.  1  was  snatched  away  when  a  boy, 
I  returned  a  man.  Grief  had  perhaps  changed 
me  more  than  age,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten 
my  mother-tongue.— Ah  !  hapless  condition  of 
the  exile  returning  after  many  years  of  absence  ! 
The  abode  of  his  youth  has  perhaps  been  swept 
away;  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  early 
days  have  mouldered  into  dust :  all,  all  is 
changed ;  he  appears  as  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land,  or  if  an  aged  being,  now  grey  with  years, 
survives,  who  once  the  associate  of  his  pastimes, 
and  who  long  since  believed  him  dead,  to  him  he 
seems  an  apparition  that  has  escaped  from  the 
world  of  spirits. 

I  nevertheless  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
with  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  — it  was  the 
same  that  was  with  me  at  the  church  of  Kovno. 
Knowing    that  I  had  on  the  left  arm   a  scar, 

*  Pronounced  Kamianiatz. 
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which  resulted  from  a  wound  T  had  received 
from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  he  asked  to  see  me, 
he  identified  me,  and  came  forward  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 

I  hastened  to  sell  my  estate  in  Podolia,  and  to 
abandon  a  locality,  in  which  so  many  painful  and 
terrible  reminiscences  were  continually  present 
to  my  thoughts  ;  and  having  accepted  a  commis- 
sion, under  the  great  Zamoyski,  in  the  corps  of 
Bohdan  Oginski,  I  served  in  all  the  Wallachian 
campaigns.  I  subsequently  heard  that  a  distant 
cousin,  whom  I  had  never  yet  seen,  was  in  the 
army  of  Chodkievicz,  in  Livonia,  and  I  took  the 
command  of  a  company  under  that  warrior. 

Having  always  entertained  the  design  of 
establishing  myself  in  the  north  of  Poland,  I 
have  purchased  the  small  village  of  Romayny 
not  far  from  your  castle,  Colonel.  Blessed  be 
the  day,  when  this  thought  first  struck  me,  since 
from  being  your  neighbour,  I  have  now  become 
your  friend.  Heaven  has  indeed  taken  pity  on 
my  misfortunes,  in  giving  me  a  friend," 
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"  Say  rather  a  second  father !"  cried  Vasovicz 
with  heart-felt  tenderness,  as  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  KraVewski.  "  You  have  suffered  much, 
you  have  experienced  many  privations  and  cala- 
mities." 

The  sentiment  of  the  Starost  was  echoed  by 
Casimir  and  Mary. — The  latter,  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  soft  blue  eyes,  cast  a  look  of 
pity  and  love  upon  the  hero  and  narrator  of  the 
spirit-stirring  tale. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Ah  !  wherefore  should  my  tongue  alone  be  mute, 
When  every  look  and  every  motion  tell, 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid, 
That  I  adore  thee  ? 

Basil. 


Kraiewski  was  introduced  by  the  Colonel  to 
his  numerous  friends,  and  the  spreading  fame  of 
his  distinguished  qualities,  gained  him  at  all 
times,  the  most  flattering  reception.  The  praises 
of  which  he  was  the  unvarying  theme  were 
as  soft  music  to  the  ear  of  Mary;  they  both 
loved  with  the  most  ardent  affection,  but  no 
favourable  circumstances  had  as  yet  prompted 
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them  to  confide  to  each  other,  their  mutual 
secret. 

The  crops  had  been  gathered  into  the  garner, 
the  grass  was  becoming  sere  in  the  meadows ; 
the  autumn,  sad  warning  of  the  year's  decay, 
had  yielded  her  golden  fruits,  and  tinted  the 
fading  foliage  with  her  wonted  hues.  The 
Starost,  less  engaged  than  in  summer,  could 
now  pursue  at  his  ease  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase. 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  to  enjoy  his 
favourite  amusement  with  Casimir,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  home,  and  consequently 
expected  to  return  rather  late,  he  requested 
Mary,  who  was  fond  of  walking,  to  come  and 
meet  him  in  the  evening,  by  a  road,  which  he 
pointed  out,  and  to  accept  as  a  companion  any 
one  of  the  neighbours,  who  might  offer  his  arm. 

Mary  looked  forward  to  the  evening  with 
impatience  :  she  was  alone,  and  no  visitor  had 
arrived  at  the  Castle  during  the  whole  day  ;  her 
uncle,  fearing  accidents,  was   unwilling  for  her 
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to  go  far  without  being  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman, and  she  began  to  despair  of  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  her  evening  walk,  as  she  had 
anticipated :  but  at  length  the  galloping  of  a 
horse  struck  upon  her  ear  ;  her  heart  began  to 
beat  violently.  It  was  Kraiewski.  He  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  entered  the  room  where 
Mary  was  seated,  attired  in  readiness  for  her 
walk:  she  pretended  not  to  observe  him,  but 
Medor  sprang  towards  her,  and  putting  his  paw 
upon  her  knee,  obliged  her  to  turn  her  head. 

Kraiewski  greeted  her  with  all  the  warmth  of 
friendship,  and  asking  after  Vasovicz  and  his 
son,  received  for  reply,  that  they  were  both  out 
with  their  guns,  and  were  expected  home  rather 
late. 

"  Then  are  you  alone  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "quite  alone." 

"  But  it  seems  that  you  were  going  out." 

'    I  am  to  go  and  meet  them." 

"  May   I   be    permitted  to  accompany    you, 
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Lady  Mary  ?"  said  the  Captain,  in  an  under 
tone. 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but  placing  her  finger 
upon  her  forehead,  stood  in  an  attitude  of  cogi- 
tation. 

A  ray  of  the  setting  sun  then  fell  upon  hei 
countenance  ;  which  wore  an  expression  at  once 
of  doubt  and  pleasure,  and  her  parted  lips 
seemed  more  willing  to  assent  than  refuse. 

Whilst  she  was  thus  debating  with  herself,  she 
would  have  formed  a  most  beautiful  model  for  a 
Praxiteles,  or  a  Canova ;  she  remained  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  same  fixedness  of  position 
and  thought,  while  the  eyes  of  KraVewski  were 
rivetted  upon  her :  she  at  length  broke  silence, 
and  requesting  him  to  wait  a  moment,  she  went 
away  saying,  that  she  would  go  and  inform 
Snarska  of  his  arrival. 

KraVewski,  now  left  alone,  drew  near  to  the 
window,  and  gazed  upon  the  crystal  surface  of 
the  lake,  as  it  reflected  the  rainbow  hues   of  the 
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setting  sun  ;  then  raising  his  right  hand,  in  the 
exaltation  of  his  thoughts,  he  gave  utterance  to 
the  following  words  : 

"  O  thou  bright  orb  of  light,  that  silently 
glidest  through  heaven's  high  vault  in  worlds 
unknown,  tell  me,  is  it  destined  that  the  angel 
dwelling  within  these  walls  shall  restore  to  me 
the  happiness  I  have  lost?  tell  me, — will  the 
invisible  hand  that  upholds  thee  in  thy  sphere 
yet  offer  me  consolation,  and  shed  a  few  resplen- 
dent beams  of  sunshine  on  my  future  life  ? — 
Yet,  why  question  thee  ? — thou  wast  clear  and 
radiant,  aho,  a  few  short  hours  before  that  ap- 
palling night,  when  all  that  was  dear  to  me, 
perished  by  cruel  hands.  But  now  thou  art 
near  the  limit  of  thy  daily  course,  as  if  thou  wast 
foreboding  that  my  earthly  career  is  drawing  to 
a  close/' 

He  then  paced  the  room  with  rapid  steps, 
waiting  with  the  most  painful  impatience  for 
the  return,  and  the  answer  of  the  beautiful  and 

VOL.    II.  D 
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adored  object  of  his  love:  he  suddenly  stood 
still,  and  thus  communed  with  himself.  "  Thus 
far,  I  see  no  one  to  be  a  barrier  to  my  wishes  ; 
she  appears  to  take  an  interest  in  my  misfor- 
tunes; she  appears  well  inclined  towards  me, 
but  does  she  feel  that  hidden  fire,  which  is 
preying  upon  me  ?  does  she  know  that  she  alone 
is  capable  of  pouring  balm  into  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  my  heart?  does  she  know  that  she 
holds  in  her  hand  the  last  link  of  that  chain, 
which  attaches  me  to  life  ?" 

Mary  soon  returned  with  Snarska,  who  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  her  young  mistress, 
and  regretted  that  her  occupations  did  not  allow 
her  to  follow  them  as  far  as  she  could  have 
wished. 

"  I  am  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Lady  Mary," 
said  KraVewski,  "  and  it  will,  at  all  times,  afford 
me  the  highest  happiness  to  yield  obedience  to 
her  wishes,  and  bow  to  her  commands." 

They  had  scarcely  descended  the  eminence, 
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when  Snarska,  already  wearied,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  back.  Mary  also  expressed  a 
desire  to  return,  but  the  widow  of  the  Major- 
Domo,  who  had  a  most  favourable  opinion  of 
Krai'ewski,  since  she  knew  that  he  had  visited 
the  tomb  of  Christ,  insisted  that  she  should 
continue  her  walk  further,  and  perform  the  pro- 
mise she  had  given  to  her  uncle. 

However,  before  the  widow  left  them,  she  cast 
at  the  young  Captain  a  significant  look,  which 
implied:  "  You  will  not  abuse  the  confidence 
reposed  in  you,  you  will  respect  the  cherished 
treasure  that  is  trusted  to  your  care."  He  thus 
interpreted  the  expression  of  her  eye,  and  his 
aspect  at  this  moment  was  more  eloquent  in  his 
favour,  than  the  most  solemn  protestations  could 
have  been  :  the  good  Snarska  now  left  them, 
repenting  that  she  had  suffered  him  to  catch  the 
least  glimpse  of  the  suspicions  which  her  coun- 
tenance had  partially  betrayed.  The  evening 
was  clear  and  beautiful,  the  moon-beams  were 
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playing  on  the  mirror  of  the  lake  ;  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  agitate  the  yellow  fading 
leaves  of  the  willows  that  bowed  and  wept  over 
the  slumbering  water. 

They  continued  walking,  while  their  hearts 
were  beating  in  unison,  and  they  pursued  their 
way  in  silence,  although  one  and  the  same 
thought  was  locked  within  their  souls. 

At  length,  Mary  made  some  brief  remark, 
which  seemed  to  flatter  the  secret  vows  of  the 
gallant  officer,  who  in  return,  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  affectionately  pressed  it  within  his 
owlli — That  lovely  hand  was  yielded  to  this 
tender  token  of  his  esteem,  those  bright  blue 
eyes  glanced  upon  him  with  an  expression,  that 
was  softened  into  greater  tenderness  by  the 
moonlight  gleaming  full  upon  them,  and  those 
roseate  lips  now  sweetly  moved  in  giving  utterance 
to  these  words  of  sympathy  and  love. 

"  The  remembrance  of  your  misfortunes  must 
greatly  grieve  you  :  for  the  clouds  of  melancholy 
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too  often  repose  upon  your  brow  ;  even  in  your 
conversation,  there  is  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
which  adds  to  its  interest  and  charm." 

"  It  is  true  that  my  existence,  since  the  days 
of  boyhood,  has  been  but  one  long  series  of  suf- 
ferings and  woe,  and  who  knows  whether  the 
recollection  of  past  sorrows  will  be  ever  rendered 
less  bitter  hereafter,  by  a  short  period  of  happi- 
ness ?" 

"  Despond  not  thus ;  think  you  that  there 
exist  not  on  earth,  such  as  are  capable  of  en- 
tering into  your  feelings,  and  of  lightening  the 
load  of  your  affliction  by  friendship  and  esteem. 
Let  hope  solace  and  cheer  you." 

"  Hope  ! — Ah  !  shall  he  whose  family  is  ex- 
tinct, whose  friends  have  perished — he,  whose 
existence  might  terminate  and  receive  not  the 
tribute  of  a  tear, — shall  he  base  his  happiness 
upon  the  quick-sands  of  hope,  the  daughter  of 
illusion,  and  the  mother  of  regret?" 

"  But  if  you  could  meet  with  friends,  who 
would   appreciate    your   merit   and  disposition, 
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who  would  be  willing  to  devote  their  whole  lives 
to  obtain  your  affection,  would  you  have  the 
courage  to  reject  them?" 

"  The  name  of  friend  is  so  endearing,  so 
sweetly  does  it  sound  to  the  ear,  that  I  envy  the 
mortal,  who  possesses  such  a  treasure.  Pure 
and  disinterested  friendship  is  so  rare,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  The 
favours  of  mankind  commonly  follow  the  gales 
of  prosperity,  and  when  we  can  no  longer  attach 
ourselves  to  the  car  of  fortune,  when  dire  ad- 
versity assails  us,  bringing  in  its  train  indigence 
and  misery,  when  the  interest  of  our  friends, 
falsely  so  called,  comes  in  collision  with  our 
own,  they  fly  from  us  as  from  a  pestilence,  and 
sometimes  endeavour  to  augment  our  distress, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  expose  their  conduct 
to  the  world.  Then  brothers  are  forsaken  by 
brothers,  wives  by  their  husbands,  and  there  are 
even  instances,  in  which  parents  abandon  their 
own  children  to  all  the  cruelties  of  calamitie 
and  distress." 
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"  That  is,  indeed,  an  appalling  picture  of 
society." 

"  I  have  travelled  over  the  half  of  Europe ; 
I  have  panted  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa  ; 
I  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  crowned 
with  lofty  cedars ;  I  have  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity during  thirteen  years  of  exile  to  study 
man  in  the  different  phases  of  life,  and  I  cannot 
now  look  at  him  through  the  deceitful  veil  of 
romance  and  poetry,  for  I  have  too  long  con- 
templated him  in  all  his  saddening  reality." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !  have  you  then  come  to 
the  cheerless,  hopeless  conclusion,  that  there  is 
friendship  in  neither  man  nor  woman  ?" 

"  Although  self-interest  and  egotism  are  ever 
performing  their  ceaseless  rotation  in  the  social 
world,  yet  we  may  sometimes  meet  with  senti- 
ments that  are  in  accordance  with  our  own, — 
sentiments  that  flow  from  different  sources,  and 
then  united,  glide  on  inseparably  for  ever ;  but 
such  kindred  spirits  exist  rather  in  barbarous 
than   in   civilized  nations,  and  rather  in  females 
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than  in  those  of  our  own  sex.  Oh  !  when 
hapless  man  meets  with  a  female  that  communi- 
cates a  thrilling  sensation  to  his  soul,  that 
mingles  the  tears  of  sympathy  with  the  tears  of 
sorrow,  that  hangs  over  him  with  throbbing 
bosom,  that  proffers  the  honeyed  cup  of  ineffable 
delight  when  her  lips  are  imprinted  on  his 
glowing  cheek,  then  and  then  only  does  he  know 
what  pure  affection  is,  amidst  present  ecstacy, 
forgetting  heaven  and  earth,  the  past  and  the 
future,  trampling  under  foot  every  other  attach- 
ment, and  prepared  equally  with  her  whom  he 
loves  to  undergo  the  greatest  sacrifices,  if  re- 
quired; but  of  such  kindred  spirits,  susceptible 
of  that  fever  of  the  soul,  how  few  are  to  be 
found,  even  during  the  fresh  illusions  of 
youth  !" 

"  I  ought  not  to  litsen  to  such  language,  for 
it  fills  me  at  once  with  pity  and  alarm.  You 
yourself  perhaps  felt  such  friendship  when  the 
Moslem  beauty  delivered  you  from  the  dungeon 
in  Egypt." 
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"  I  cherished  feelings  of  unbounded  gratitude 
to  her,  it  is  true,  but  I  saw  her  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  she  had 
been  carried  off  by  a  contagious  malady.  I  own 
that  I  felt  the  most  poignant  regret,  when  I 
heard  that  afflicting  intelligence." 

"  You  do  not  regret,  and  would  perhaps  never 
regret  other  persons  with  such  intensity  of 
feeling." 

"  You  would  wrong  me  to  think  so.  Alas ! 
if  my  father  and  my  sisters,  once  so  dear  to  me, 
had  been  able  to  know  what  I  suffered,  when  I 
beheld  their  lifeless  bodies  weltering  in  their 
blood,  perhaps  they  would  have  thought  me 
more  to  be  pitied  than  themselves ;  and  although 
misfortunes  and  sorrows  may  have  soured  my 
disposition,  there  exist  beings  whom  I  should 
regret  as  much  as  I  regretted  my  Egyptian 
benefactress." 

Mary,  after  a  brief  pause,  replied,  ' '  My  fate 
in  part  resembles  yours.      In  my  early  years 

d  2 
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I  lost  my  father ;  I  was  still  very  young  when 
my  mother  was  laid  with  him  in  the  tomb  ;  and 
like  you,  I  came  into  Lithuania  after  the  death  of 
my  parents.  But  my  mind  still  frequently  reverts 
to  the  plains  of  Devonshire,  and  above  all  to 
the  blue  mountains  of  Cumberland.  I  have 
still  a  confused  recollection  of  that  mighty 
capital,  magnificent  London,  that  multitudinous 
throng  of  people  and  carriages  in  hurried 
movement  through  the  streets,  those  numerous 
churches,  those  palace-like  mansions  so  often 
visible,  that  dense  forest  of  masts  upon  the 
Thames.  1  have  yet  a  remembrance  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  moment,  when 
that  great  Queen  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
caressed  me  in  the  presence  of  the  noblest 
ladies  in  the  realm.  My  family  was  not  severed 
from  me  by  a  catastrophe  so  terrible  as  that 
which  separated  you  from  yours  :  but  surrounded 
as  I  am  by  persons  that  cherish  me,  there  are 
moments  when  my  heart  experienses   the  want 
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of  some  other  attachment ;  when  I  feel  the  want 
of  a  mother,  and  know  how  pitiable  the  con- 
dition of  an  orphan  is." 

Mary  spoke  with  so  much  warmth,  and  in  so 
impassioned  a  tone,  that  Kraiewski  was  moved 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  reply,  but 
his  silence  said  more  than  his  words  could  have 
expressed. 

They  had  extended  their  walk  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  having  passed  beside 
a  narrow  copse,  had  arrived  at  a  spot,  where  the 
road  branched  off,  nor  had  yet  discovered  any 
signs  of  meeting  the  Starost.  Mary,  being  a 
little  fatigued,  sat  down  with  her  lover  by  the  side 
of  the  water.  They  admired  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  peaceful 
serenity  of  the  scene.  Kraiewski  advanced  to  the 
water's  edge  to  endeavour  to  catch  sight  of  a 
large  fish  that  had  just  leaped  above  the  surface, 
Mary  sprung  towards  him,  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  exclaimed  in  deep  alarm, 
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"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  are  you 
doing  ?     You  will  fall  in  and  be  drowned." 

He  immediately  receded,  and  assured  her  that 
there  was  not  the  least  danger,  as  he  was  too 
expert  a  swimmer  to  fear  any  such  accident. 
He  then  imprinted  kisses  after  kisses  upon  that 
lovely  hand,  that  had  just  been  extended  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  apparent  danger,  while 
from  those  burning  lips  flowed  words  as  ardent. 

"  Adorable  Mary,  do  you  then  feel  so  sincere 
an  interest  for  me  .?" 

"Did  you  not  save  my  uncle?  Do  you  not 
love  all  that  is  dear  to  me?  You  are  brave, 
kind,  generous,  and  in  truth,  all  laws  both 
human  and  divine  would  condemn  me,  if  I 
could  ever  for  a  moment  withhold  from  you  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  which  are  due  to  your 
merits." 

Kra'i'ewski  heard  these  words  with  a  rapturous 
emotion.  A  hundred  times  was  he  on  the  point 
of  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  and  revealing 
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the  passion  of  his  soul ;  but  the  words  esteem 
and  gratitude  checked  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  true  love  was  incompatible  with  gratitude  ; 
for  gratitude  supposes  obligations  and  duties, 
while  love  will  be  free  as  the  bird  that  cleaves 
the  realms  of  air.  He  however  thanked  her 
for  her  benevolent  sentiments,  but  he  wished  to 
have  a  more  positive  assurance  of  the  nature  of 
her  affection.  Had  his  ardour  permitted  him 
to  reflect,  he  would  have  known  that  in  every 
virtuous  female,  there  is  a  timidity  which  pre- 
vents her  from  making  an  unreserved  disclosure 
of  her  passion. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  a  slight  breeze  was 
beginning  to  dimple  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  in 
a  few  moments  it  freshened  and  wafted  a  dense 
mass  of  dark  clouds  over  the  moon.  The  rain 
descended  in  torrents.  Krai'ewski  took  refuge 
with  Mary  under  the  adjacent  foliage,  and  with 
his  sword  lopped  off  some  verdant  branches, 
of  which   he   formed   a   kind   of  hut.       Mary, 
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trembling  with  alarm,  and  wet,  despite  the 
efforts  of  her  protector,  pressed  close  to  him 
for  shelter,  which  he  afforded  in  the  best  way 
he^could,  by  placing  himself  in  the  direction, 
in  which  the  rain  was  beating  upon  them. 

After  a  few  minutes,  they  perceived  several 
persons  bearing  lanterns.  These  had  been 
despatched  in  haste  by  the  Starost  in  quest  of 
his  niece,  and  the  young  officer.  Kraiewski 
called  them ;  they  came  running  up,  bringing 
cloaks  for  their  young  mistress,  whom  they 
carried  home  in  a  litter. 

The  Starost  had  long  since  reached  home  by 
a  different  path,  and  was  uneasy  at  the  long 
absence  of  Mary  and  her  companion,  who  soon 
regained  the  Castle  in  safety. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

As  soon  as  Mary  had  changed  her  dress, 
Vasovicz  went  into  her  apartment  to  hear  the 
particulars  of  her  walk. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  niece,"  said  he,  "  this 
is  the  first  time  that  you  lose  yourself  with  our 
brave  Captain.  If  you  are  to  lose  yourself  a 
second  time,  with  him,  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  when  you  are  his  lawful  wife." 

Mary  was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  uncle's 
disposition,  not  to  interpret  these  words  as  a 
slight  reproach.  She  recounted  the  whole  wiht 
sincerity,  and  the  Starost,  who  listened  to  her 
attentively,  could  read  in  her  eyes  the  truth  of 
her  explanation : 
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"  I  am  no  longer  vexed  with  you,  child,"  re- 
joined the  Colonel,  "  but  remember,  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  burning  oneself,  is  not  to  walk 
upon  hot  coals.'' 

He  then  went  to  Kraiewski  to  hear  his 
account  of  the  adventure,  and  his  recital  agreed 
in  every  respect  with  that  of  Mary.  There  was 
so  much  candour,  as  well  as  nobleness  in  his 
words  and  looks,  that  the  Colonel  embraced 
him  cordially  and  thanked  him  for  his  care, 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  niece. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Buczaka  arrived 
at  the  Castle.  We  have  already  seen  him 
under  the  same  hospitable  roof,  at  the  time  of 
the  fete  of  Kovno. 

He  was  a  man  above  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
middle  stature,  exceedingly  thin  and  muscular, 
his  small  piercing  dark  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  their 
sockets,  sparkled  like  diamonds.  Despite  his 
scanty  grey  hairs,  he  appeared  in  full  possession 
of  his  bodily  strength  ;  he  was  swarthy  in  com- 
plexion, lofty  in  his  bearing,  decided  in  character, 
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brief  and  convincing  in  expression;  his  asser- 
tions were  generally  supported  by  an  animated 
gesture,  which  was  at  once  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, and  sure  in  its  effect .  His  head  was 
inclined  obliquely,  as  if  he  was  in  an  attitude  of 
listening.  In  walking  he  advanced  forward  his 
right  hip,  and  threw  back  his  left  arm,  as  if 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  prepared  to 
strike. 

No  one  in  the  neighbourhood  devoted  himself 
more  frequently  and  more  ardently  to  the  sports 
of  the  field ;  there  was  no  one  more  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  the  pistol  and  sabre ;  no  one  more 
expert  in  the  exercise  of  the  bow ;  no  one  so 
bold  an  equestrian,  to  bound  over  the  hedges 
and  the  gullies ;  no  one  more  skilled  in  discri- 
minating the  different  breeds  of  the  greyhound, 
and  various  other  animals. 

Hasty  and  ticklish  on  points  of  honour  ;  he 
regarded  duelling  as  a  social  n  ecessity;  thus  he 
was  ready  at  all  times,  to  assist  in  every  san- 
guinary appeal  to  the  pistol  or  the  sword.     He 
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had  however,  a  kind  heart,  and  many  sterling 
virtues ;  the  unfortunate  never  applied  to  him 
for  charity  in  vain  ;  falsehood  never  sullied  his 
lips  ;  his  word  was  sacred. 

Sprung  from  those  Tartars,  that  were  brought 
by  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Vaka,  and  the  Vilia ;  Buczaka,  father  of 
a  numerous  family,  was  in  many  respects  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  laws  of  the  Prophet,  but  attached 
in  heart  and  soul  to  his  native  land. 

After  long  service,  and  numerous  wounds,  he 
had  retired  to  his  country  residence,  and  lived 
on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  the  Starost,  his 
old  friend. 

If  to  all  this  be  added,  the  great  influence  he 
enjoyed  amongst  those  that  surrounded  him,  a 
blind  belief  in  fatalism,  and  a  kind  of  antipathy 
for  the  infantry,  though  all  the  great  conquests 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  been  achieved 
by  this  species  of  force,  the  reader  will  have  a 
tolerably  exact  idea  of  this  Tartar-Pole,  whose 
manners   and   features,   strongly  characterized, 
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are  still  to  be  met  with  in  a  great  number  of 
individuals  of  the  same  race  in  Lithuania,  Pod- 
lasia,  and  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Poland. 

After  the  usual  salutations  and  inquiries,  Buc- 
zaka  invited  Vasovicz,  with  his  whole  family 
and  household,  to  some  festivals,  that  were  to 
last  three  days,  requesting  him  also  to  bring  all 
his  horses  ;  for  the  first  day  was  to  be  devoted 
to  a  rural  ceremony  ;  the  second  to  the  cele- 
bration of  his  daughter's  birth-day,  who  was  of 
the  same  age,  and  the  same  name  as  the 
Starost's  niece  ;  the  third  to  horse-races,  and 
different  exhibitions  of  address  and  strength. 
The  concluding  day  was  also  to  be  terminated 
by  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  female  servants, 
according  to  the  Samogitian  custom. 

The  Colonel  having  accepted  the  invitation, 
Buczaka  stepped  into  his  carriage,  and  returned 
to  his  mansion. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Colonel  drove 
round  to  take  up   Putrament  and  his  family ; 
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and   all   proceeded   together  to    the    house    of 
Baczaka. 

As  the  carriages  went  rattling  into  the 
spacious  court-yard,  the  coachmen  smacked  their 
whips,  and  were  greeted  in  return  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a  whole  pack  of  dogs,  that  rushed  forward 
in  noisy  alarm. 

The  house  was  large,  and  constructed  of 
wood,  that  was  weather-worn  and  darkened  by 
the  effect  of  time.  The  front  of  the  balcony 
was  decorated  with  heads  of  stags,  chevreuils, 
bears,  and  boars,  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
above  them  were  nailed  several  large  birds 
of  prey,  with  extended  wings,  who  were  thus 
expiating  after  death,  the  offences  which  they 
had  committed  in  their  life-time. 

Upon  the  ground,  on  the  right  and  left  of  this 
balcony,  stood  two  large  casks,  the  one  full  of 
brandy,  the  other  of  beer.  In  front  of  these  casks 
were  two  small  deal  tables,  upon  which  were  a 
great  number  of  jugs  and  drinking  vessels  of 
every  kind. 
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A  whole  bevy  of  domestics  "were  running 
to  and  fro,  loaded  with  plates,  bottles,  and  the 
various  utensils  and  ornaments  of  a  hospitable 
board. 

The  mansion  of  the  Tartar  was  surrounded 
neither  by  a  moat,  nor  with  loop-holed  walls ; 
it  was  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
between  a  river  and  a  lake,  and  was  very  far 
from  having  the  magnificence  or  the  antiquity 
of  the  Castle  of  Ravdan.  There  was  however 
a  peculiar  neatness  in  every  interior  arrange- 
ment, and  the  utmost  cleanliness  distinguished 
every  apartment. 

Several  gentlemen  ran  to  assist  Mary,  as  she 
alighted  from  her  equiqage ;  the  visitors  were 
ushered  into  a  room  already  filled  with  nume- 
rous guests.  All  rose  from  their  seats;  bows, 
greetings,  and  embraces,  ensued  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Buczaka  then  took  by  the  hands  his 
daughter  and  Mary,  advanced  with  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  said  with  a  loud 
voice : 
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"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour 
of  introducing  to  you  the  two  young  ladies,  who 
are  to  solemnise  the  nuptials  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  festivals." 

Mary  blushed  at  being  thus  unexpectedly 
exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  visitors. 
It  might  however  be  observed  that  her  candour 
and  angelic  beauty,  created  a  great  sensation, 
and  became  the  theme  of  silent  encomium. 

In  the  evening,  the  company  proceeded  to 
the  balcony,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the 
rural  festival,  which  was  about  to  commence. 

The  following  custom,  even  at  the  present 
day,  is  observed  every  year  on  the  first  day  after 
the  gathering  in  of  the  harvests,  the  liege-lord 
invites  the  peasants  resident  on  his  estate,  to  a 
fete  ckampetre,  denominated  Dozynki.  On 
that  day  the  distinctions  and  separations  of  rank 
are  laid  aside;  the  inferiors  eat,  drink,  and 
dance  with  their  lords.  The  festivities  com- 
mence  at   sun-set,   and  are  prolonged  till  the 
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dawn  of  day.  They  are  celebrate'd  in  the  court- 
yard, or  in  the  house,  if  the  weather  does  not 
allow  them  to  be  held  in  the  open  air.  The 
liege-lord,  who  should  refuse  to  recompense  the 
fatigues  and  slavery  of  a  whole  year,  by  one 
day's  liberty,  would  be  hated  by  his  dependents, 
and  disregarded  by  his  neighbours;  any  other 
offence  that  he  might  commit,  would  be  sooner 
pardoned  :  not  unfrequently  amid  the  license 
of  joy  the  underling  takes  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  urge  a  demand,  utter  a  complaint,  or 
give  expression  to  a  grating  truth. 

Buczaka,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  pea- 
sants, and  a  punctilious  observer  of  all  ancient 
customs,  never  failed  to  celebrate  this  festival 
with  all  the  show  and  gaiety  that  were  usual  on 
similar  occasions, 

The  bright  disk  of  the  moon  was  just  begin- 
ning to  gleam  through  the  trees,  when  a  concert 
of  voices  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
sounds  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  as  the 
procession  slowly  advanced.     A  car,  drawn  by  a 
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milk-white  steed  and  preceded  by  a  long  train 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  soon  came  into 
view.  A  young  female,  having  at  her  side  a 
dog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity,  was  standing  up- 
right in  the  car.  This  female  was  the  queen  of 
the  harvest.  The  most  virtuous  and  industrious 
was  selected  for  this  personation.  She  held  in 
her  right  hand  a  garland  composed  of  ears  of 
corn.  As  the  procession  entered  the  court-yard, 
all  joined  in  a  popular  chant  enriched  with 
poetry  and  eastern  allegory.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  touching  strain,  when  the  car  had  stop- 
ped, a  venerable  old  man  came  forth  from  the 
crowd,  and  pronounced  a  discourse;  amongst 
other  suitable  and  apposite  allusions  he  remark- 
ed that  peace,  abundance,  and  fidelity  had  come 
to  do  homage  to  the  queen,  who  then  alighted 
from  her  car,  and  stepping  gracefully  towards 
the  lord,  presented  to  him  on  her  knees  the 
garland,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  whilst  the 
minister  of  religion  sprinkled  the  queen  of  the 
harvest  and  the  whole  multitude  with  holy  water. 
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After  this  act  of  devotion,  the  ranks  were 
broken,  and  Buczaka,  in  conformity  with  an 
established  custom,  went  to  embrace  the  alle- 
gorical sovereign,  and  to  offer  her  his  arm. 
Immediately  the  music  burst  forth  in  swelling 
harmony,  each  peasant  selected  a  partner,  and 
each  of  the  male  visitors  a  peasant  girl;  they 
then  commenced  a  polonaise,  during  which  all 
the  males  were  obliged  to  dance  by  turns  with 
the  queen  of  the  harvest. 

Brandy  and  malt-liquor  were  now  distributed 
in  profusion  to  the  honest  peasants,  and  supper 
was  ere  long  served  on  long  lines  of  tables.  The 
Colonel  and  all  his  household  partook  of  this 
repast,  after  which  dancing  was  renewed  and 
continued  throughout  the  night.  Mary  took 
part  in  this  amusement ;  more  than  one  good 
peasant  had  the  honour  of  being  her  partner. 
Noisy  revelry  and  unclouded  joy  prevailed  till 
the  returning  dawn  put  a  period  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  first  day. 

Mary,  awaking  from  her  slumber,  when  the 
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morning  was  far  advanced,  perceived  upon  her 
table  a  variety  of  birth-day  presents,  which,  as 
she  learned  from  Jenny,  had  been  sent  to  her 
by  her  uncle,  Casimir,  Kraiewski,  and  the  family 
of  Buczaka.  When  she  had  breakfasted,  she 
went  down  to  proffer  her  various  thanks,  and  to 
congratulate  Buczaka's  daughter  in  felicitations 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  first  person  she 
met  was  Kraiewski,  who,  beholding  her  alone, 
had  an  opportunity  of  greeting  her  on  the  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  with  greater  ardour  than  he 
could  have  manifested  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  guests. 

This  meeting,  however,  must  not  be  attributed 
to  pure  chance,  for  the  gallant  Captain  had 
been  long  waiting  in  expectation  of  her  appear- 
ance. 

About  one  o'clock  the  influx  of  visitors  was 
considerable,  and  Mary  went  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. Though  she  was  naturally  simple  and 
modest,  yet  she  bestowed  greater  attention  upon 
her  toilet  than  usual ;  she   had  seldom   been  in 
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so  numerous  an  assembly,  besides,  it  was  her 
birth-day,  and  there  was  one  among  the  number 
whom  she  adored,  one  that  would  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  her  beauty 
would  derive  from  the  exquisite  neatness  and 
elegance  of  her  attire. 

About  two  o'clock  she  entered  the  room  in 
which  the  guests  were  assembled.  Such  the 
bright  evening-star  in  cloudless  beauty  rises 
conspicuous  in  the  firmament.  The  eyes  of  all 
dwelt  upon  her  with  admiration  and  rapture. 
As  she  looked  round  upon  the  gay  assemblage, 
she  inwardly  applauded  herself  for  the  handsome 
appearance  of  her  dress,  since  she  observed 
several  new  faces  in  the  company,  and  that  not 
only  the  ladies,  but  the  gentlemen  also  had  paid 
peculiar  attention   to  external  decoration. 

Amongst  many  others,  she  perceived  a  lady, 
named  Hersilia  Niesielska,  who  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Talvosz.  This  fascinating 
female  was  rather  dark  in  complexion,  stately  and 
dignified  in  person,  and  about  thirty-six  years 
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of  age,  although  the  ringlets  carefully  adjusted 
upon  her  forehead  gave  her  a  younger  appear- 
ance. Her  countenance  bespoke  intelligence 
and  wit ;  her  manners  a  certain  familiarity  with 
the  fashionable  world.  Notwithstanding  her 
good  natural  abilities,  and  the  talent  she  posses- 
sed of  attracting  applause  by  the  practised  routine 
of  her  pleasing  discourse,  a  shrewd  observer 
might  have  easily  convinced  himself  that  her 
pretensions  to  shine  by  her  charms  and  know- 
ledge were  infinitely  greater  than  they  could  be 
warranted  by  the  real  embellishments  of  her 
mind  and  person,  and  that  the  complacency  of 
her  countenance  was  but  the  effect  of  simula- 
tion ;  nor  did  it  require  any  great  depth  of  ob- 
servation to  discover  that  her  predominant 
qualities  were  coquetry,  pride,  and  an  inordinate 
ambition  of  engrossing  the  general  admiration. 
To  these  defects,  which  were  compensated 
however  by  some  merits,  was  added  a  decided 
inclination  for  ridicule.  Skilled  in  sowing  dis- 
cord among  lovers,  and  of  thrusting  herself  into 
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the  society  of  distinguished  personages,  if,  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth,  she  had  been  destined  to 
change  a  life  of  rural  retirement  for  the  gaiety 
and  intrigues  of  the  court,  she  would  have  been 
wonderfully  well  calculated  to  frustrate  or 
forward  many  a  wily  scheme  of  the  diplomatist. 

When  she  perceived  Mary,  she  raised  her 
eye-glass,  which  was  suspended  from  a  gold- 
chain,  turned  it  about  several  times  with  a 
dexterous  peculiarity  of  movement,  then  putting 
it  to  her  eye,  looked  steadfastly  at  her,  and 
asked  a  gentleman  on  her  right,  in  a  tone  of 
dryness,  mixed  with  a  certain  affectation  of 
pleasantry :  "  Who  is  that  provincial  ?" 

Before  he  replied  to  her  impertinent  question, 
she  distinctly  heard  these  words  pronounced  by 
some  other :  "  She  is  a  provincial,  who  will 
eclipse  all  your  metropolitans." 

"  That  is  very  possible,"  rejoined  Hersilia, 
"for  she  is  notbad-looking,  and  she  seems  to  have 
beautiful  hair.J, 

"  She  is  not  only  good-looking,"  continued 
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the  same  interlocutor,  "  but  her  beauty  is  un- 
paralleled. Even  when  she  is  thirty  years  old, 
she  will  eclipse  all  the  fair  ladies  of  eighteen, 
and  her  beautiful  hair,  no  less  than  her  unrival- 
led complexion,  will  not  cease  to  be  the  envy 
of  the  ladies  of  her  own  age,  but  of  persons  much 
younger." 

Hersilia  was  now  silent,  and,  blushing  deeply, 
retired  in  haste  from  the  room. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced.  Buczaka  led 
the  way  with  Mary  into  the  dining-room,  and 
each  gentleman  offered  his  arm  to  a  lady,  ac- 
cording as  age,  taste,  rank,  or  chance  had  in- 
fluenced his  selection. 

Kraiewski  was  seated  opposite  to  Hersilia,  and 
engaged  the  general  attention  by  an  eloquent 
and  glowing  description  of  Asia.  Hersilia  was 
in  ecstasies  ;  and,  when  he  had  ended,  began  to 
flatter  him  with  the  fulsome  incense  of  her 
praise. 

"  What  happiness,"  said  she,  "  for  any  one  to 
have  known  so  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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opportunity  for  acquiring^  useful  knowledge  ! 
What  advantages  he  must  possess  over  those, 
who  have  never  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of 
common  life  !  Happy  the  sister  that  has  such 
a  brother  !  happy  the  female  that  has  such 
a  friend !'' 

But  all  her  means  of  captivating  the  young 
officer  completely  failed ;  he  had  heard  her  dis- 
paragement of  Mary,  and  could  not  pardon  her 
vanity.  Confining  himself  to  the  strict  bounds 
of  cool  politeness,  he  addressed  himself  in  pre- 
ference to  the  lady  on  his  right,  who  was  less 
artificial  and  infinitely  more  modest. 

Any  common  observer,  directing  his  eyes 
down  each  side  of  the  tables,  could  easily  dis- 
tinguish the  Tartars  by  their  broad  shoulders, 
their  swarthy  complexion,  their  deep-sunken 
eyes,  and  many  other  characteristics,  which  time 
has  not  effaced   in  the  race  of  the    Mongols, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  the  gallant 
Buczaka  arose ;  a  profound  silence  reigned  ;  he 
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took  a  cup  filled  with  delicious  mead,  and  thus 
expressed  himself  aloud : 

Ci  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  day  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  noble  Lady  Mary 
Barton,  the  niece  of  my  honourable  comrade 
and  neighbour,  Colonel  Vasovicz,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Barton,  the  friend 
of  Poland.  All  then  that  hold  me  dear,  will 
drink  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  that  fair  lady." 

All  the  gentlemen  stood  up,  and  holding  their 
goblets  in  their  hands,  exclaimed,  "  Long  live 
the  noble  Lady  Mary  Barton !"  "  Long  live 
the  fair  English  lady  !" 

Several  volleys  were  fired  in  the  court-yard 
during  the  drinking  of  this  toast,  and  Mary  ac- 
knowleged  the  compliments,  by  graciously  bow- 
ing to  the  company. 

The  Starost,  in  his  turn,  stood  up,  and  went 
through  the  same  ceremony  in  honour  of  the 
daughter  of  his  friend  and  neighbour  Buczaka. 

The  Tartar  now  stood  up  again,  and  with  his 
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goblet  in  hand,  called  aloud,  "  One  toast  more, 
gentlemen :  Long  life  to  Queen  Elizabeth ! 
Poland  for  ever  !  England  for  ever !  Death  to 
their  enemies." 

Hereupon  the  ladies  likewise  stood  up,  and  to 
the  volleys  of  musketry  were  added  the  salvos  of 
four  small  cannons.  To  give  additional  effect  to 
this  toast,  Mary  sung  in  sweet,  but  spirit- 
stirring  tones,  the  national  air  of  "  England  the 
Queen  !" 

It  was  a  grand  and  imposing  scene  to  behold 
the  Starost  and  the  other  gentlemen  beating  the 
time  with  their  feet  upon  the  floor,  or  with  their 
clenched  hands  upon  the  table,  as  they  joined  in 
the  chorus  at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanza. 
The  repast  was  now  finished,  and  the  ladies 
withdrew. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  darkness  had  covered  the  scene,  the  lamps 
were  lighted ;  a  small  stage  was  erected  for  the 
musicians  ;  a  side-board  was  placed  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  the  dinner-hall  was  beautified 
e  2 
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with  various  decorations,  and  the  company 
flocked  into  it  about  eight  o'clock. 

The  host,  with  a  much-curved  sabre  sus- 
pended at  his  side,  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  commenced  a  polonaise,  with  the 
oldest  lady  in  the  company  for  his  partner.  The 
Starost  and  Talvosz  followed  him,  with  the  two 
young  ladies  that  were  to  solemnise  the  nup- 
tials on  the  following  day,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men, each  with  his  respective  partner,  succeeded 
in  their  turn. 

After  supper,  which  in  balls  is  generally 
served  at  midnight,  throughout  all  Poland,  the 
dances  were  recommenced.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  them,  when  the  music  and  wine  had 
exerted  their  exhilarating  influence  on  the 
brain,  Buczaka,  with  the  Starost,  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  being  desirous  of  commemo- 
rating the  festive  day,  with  every  possible  cere- 
mony, proposed  that  they  should  proceed  to 
elect  a  queen  of  the  feast.  As  this  custom, 
which  is  a  very  ancient  one,  is  observed,  rather 
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in  parties  of  the  nobility,  and  in  the  country, 
more  than  in  large  towns,  and  as  it  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  originality, 
the  following  detailed  description  of  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

In  order  that  a  lady  may  have  the  right  of 
aspiring  to  be  elected  queen  of  the  feast,  she 
must,  in  the  first  place,  enjoy  a  spotless  reputa- 
tion, while  her  charms  must  be  enhanced  by 
gentleness  and  suavity.  She  is  eligible  from 
the  age  of  nineteen  to  that  of  forty-one  if 
married,  but  if  single,  she  must  not  be  more 
than  thirty-five.  In  the  latter  case  she  must 
have  received  at  least  one  proposal  of  marriage. 
However  great  her  rank,  fortune,  or  merits 
might  be,  if  she  failed  in  any  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars, she  would  be  altogether  ineligible. 

Mary,  although  the  most  beautiful,  and  per- 
haps, the  worthiest  of  the  honour,  could  not  be 
chosen,  because  her  hand  had  not  yet  been 
solicited.  But  as  several  other  ladies  in  the 
company  possessed  every  necessary  qualification, 
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the  Starost  and  Buczaka  placed  an  arm-chair, 
splendidly  decorated,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  proceeded  to  the  election. 

Hersilia  Niesielskafelt  assured,  that  she  would 
be  selected  as  one  of  the  aspirants  to  the  sove- 
reignty, that  is,  one  of  the  three  on  whom  the 
choice  must  fall ;  confident  of  victory,  she 
already  enjoyed  by  anticipation,  the  kind  of 
homage  and  respect,  which  this  honour  would 
procure  her  in  future  life.  The  eyes  of  the 
electors  were  already  fixed  upon  her,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  proclaiming  her  name, 
when  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
Buczaka 's,  thus  expressed  himself: 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  it 
is  now  ten  years,  two  months,  and  a  few  days 
since  Miss  Hersilia  rejected  the  proposal  of  my 
two  sons,  who  successively  asked  her  hand ;  and 
as,  according  to  a  letter,  which  I  then  received 
from  her  parents,  who  were  my  neighbours  and 
my  oldest  friends,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
curate  here  present,  who  baptized  her,  she  had 
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at  that  time  completed  her  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  now,  therefore,  has  passed  the  age  of 
eligibility,  while  I  respect  and  do  justice  to  her 
merits,  I  cannot  permit  any  infraction  of  our 
ancient  customs." 

This  assertion  received  confirmation  from 
several  other  gentlemen  ;  and,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  Hersilia,  her  youngest  sister 
was  nominated,  together  with  two  other  ladies, 
as  candidates  fdr  the  honourable  distinction. 
Buczaka,  with  one  of  his  friends,  counted  the 
voters,  ordered  a  vase  to  be  brought,  gave  to 
each  of  the  electors  three  pieces  of  paper,  each 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  three 
candidates,  and  then  went  with  them  into  the 
next  room.  The  vase  having  been  placed  upon 
the  table,  each  elector  threw  into  it  one  of  the 
three  names,  and  returned  to  join  the  company. 
The  vase  was  then  brought  in,  and  the  number 
of  votes  given  to  each  was  counted  ;  it  was  found 
that  the  Countess  Politylo  had  the  majority,  as 
the    suffrages   she   had  received   amounted    to 
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more  than  the  total  given  to  the  other  two. 
Buczaka  then  declared  that,  "  by  the  free  and 
unbiassed  votes  of  the  gentlemen  electors,  the 
Countess  Politylo  of  Vayslavige  had  been 
chosen  queen  of  the  feast."  He  then  went  up 
to  her,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  conducted 
her  respectfully  and  with  slow  steps  to  the  arm- 
chair, while  the  band  was  playing  a  triumphal 
air. 

The  Countess  Politylo  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  In  person  she  was  tall  and  ele- 
gant, graceful  in  motion  and  dignified  in  de- 
meanour; her  bright  auburn  hair  fell  in  undu- 
lating tendrils  over  her  forehead,  on  which 
candour  and  innocence  were  reposing ;  her 
large  blue  eyes  appeared  to  reflect  the  brightest 
azure  of  heaven's  serenest  sky.  An  expression 
of  complacency  and  sweetness  of  disposition  in 
her  lineaments  completed  the  portraiture  of 
those  pure  and  beauteous  ladies  of  Poland,  that 
sometimes  grace  her  rural  scenes,  and  fill  the 
beholder  with  rapturous  emotion. 
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When  she  was  enthroned,  Buczaka  challenged 
the  company  in  the  following  words  : 

"  He  that  has  aught  of  esteem  for  me  will  drink 
with  me  out  of  the  slipper  of  our  charming  queen. 
If  any  one  refuses  to  comply  with  our  wishes  in 
this  particular,  if  he  hesitates  to  do  every  thing 
that  we  are  ready  to  do  in  her  behalf,  he  will  be 
bound,  if  he  is  not  a  dastard,  to  give  us  satisfac- 
tion for  his  insult  in  mortal  combat  with  the 
weapon  of  his  choice." 

He  then  received  from  the  hands  of  an  at- 
tendant a  heavy  iron  gauntlet,  which  he  hurled 
upon  the  floor  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
struck  against  a  chair  and  overturned  it.  He 
then  took  a  bottle  of  Hungarian  wine,  and  ad- 
vancing respectfully  to  the  queen,  whose  feet 
were  resting  on  a  cushion  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  embroidered  with  silver,  he  fell  on 
one  knee,  took  off  her  right  slipper,  amid  the 
blushes  and  confusion  of  the  youthful  beauty, 
poured  wine  into  it,  and,  ere  he  drained  the 
overflowing  draught,  he  exclaimed :  "  Long  live 
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the  Countess  Politylo  !  Long  live  our  beauteous 
queen  of  the  feast !  Long  live  the  queen  !" 

All  the  gentlemen  imitated  his  example. 
Suddenly  several  rounds  of  musketry  were  fired 
in  the  court-yard,  and  the  fragments  of  glasses 
jingled  upon  the  floor,  amid  the  rumblings  and 
tinklings  of  various  tambourines. 

The  music  having  struck  up  a  merry  air, 
Buczaka  presented  his  hand  to  the  queen,  and 
danced  a  polonaise  with  her,  whilst  all  the 
gentlemen  on  their  knees  in  two  rows,  bowed 
their  heads,  as  the  fair  sovereign  passed  before 
them.  When  he  had  conducted  her  back  to 
her  throne,  he  gently  kissed  her  right  foot,  and 
paid  her  a  compliment  upon  her  charms.  Each 
gentleman  in  his  turn  went  through  the  same 
ceremony,  complimenting  her  in  like  manner  in 
the  handsomest  terms  he  could,  amid  the  reiter- 
ated cries  of  Long  live  the  queen,  the  crash  of 
broken  glasses,  and  the  sounds  of  the  various 
instruments  of  music. 

This  custom,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  still 
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exists  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  Gallicia,  and  even  in  the 
ex-kingdom  of  Poland  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
with  greater  or  less  diversity  in  the  details.  It 
gives  an  idea  of  the  species  of  homage  and 
veneration,  which  in  that  country  are  generally 
bestowed  upon  beautiful  and  virtuous  females. 
Woe  to  that  one  of  the  voters,  who  should  refuse 
his  concurrence  !  Whatever  might  be  his  age, 
rank,  or  riches,  he  would  be  immediately  in- 
volved in  numerous  duels,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty escape  wounds  or  death.  Every  one  of 
the  queens  has  a  right  during  her  life  to  a  kind 
of  protection  from  all  those  that  voted  for  her 
sovereignty.  Vanity  sometimes  prevented  the 
beautiful  of  the  fair  sex  from  a  slip  in  her  con- 
duct, for  fear  they  might  forfeit  the  privilege  of 
aspiring  to  this  honour.  Husbands  and  brothers 
are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  their  wives  or  their 
sisters.  The  priests  sometimes  figure  in  this 
ceremony,  and  crowned  heads  did  not  disdain 
to  take  a  part  in  it.     Mothers  and  grandmothers 
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were  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  their  children  or 
grand-children  the  slipper  which  they  wore  when 
they  were  queens  of  the  feast,  preserving  it  as  a 
precious  souvenir  of  their  former  triumph, — as 
a  proof  of  the  beauty  and  virtue,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  in  their  youth. 

On  the  third  day,  the  visitors,  having  needed 
repose,  did  not  assemble  till  the  hour  of  dinner, 
after  which  all  betook  themselves  to  the  balcony, 
to  have  a  good  view  of  the  horse-racing,  and  the 
different  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill  which 
were  about  to  take  place. 

From  the  house  to  the  extremity  of  the  court- 
yard there  was  a  level  grass-plot,  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 
This  spot  was  selected  for  the  performances  of 
the  various  feats. 

After  all  the  horses  had  been  led  in  procession 
before  the  ladies,  as  at  Ravdan,  Buczaka's 
servant  and  Mucha  rode  in  the  first  race.  The 
Colonel  and  his  Tartar  neighbour  accompanied 
them  to  the  starting- place,  which  was  at  one  end 
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of  the  grass-plot  to  give  them  proper  directions, 
and  exhort  them  to  do  their  best  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  masters.  After  a  good  race, 
Buczaka's  horse  won  by  a  couple  of  lengths. 
Two  cords  were  then  stretched  at  a  convenient 
height  with  an  interval  of  eight  feet  between 
them.  The  two  horses  cleared  the  ropes  with- 
out any  appreciable  advantage  in  favour  of 
either,  but  as  the  Tartar's  horse  was  a  little 
older  than  that  mounted  by  the  Cossack,  it  was 
decided,  that,  taking  this  into  consideration,  the 
victory  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

"  By  all  the  saints  F  cried  the  Starost,  a  little 
nettled  by  the  decison,  "  suppose  we  ourselves, 
Major,  should  test  the  merits  of  our  favourite 
chargers,  and  we  might  also  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  see  whether  Captain  Kraiew- 
ski's  Arabian  horse  is  a  match  for  ours.'' 

"  I  accept  the  challenge,  Colonel,"  replied 
Buczaka  in  a  good-humoured  tone. 

"  I  accept  it  too,"  rejoined  KraTewski. 

The  horses  were  soon  led  on  to  the  course, 
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nor  could  the  Starost  or  his  friend  be  dissuaded 
by  any  representations  from  entering  the  lists. 

The  riders  had  now  mounted,  and  were 
reining  their  beauteous  steeds  with  all  the  grace 
of  practised  warriors. 

"  Well,  gentlemen/'  said  the  Tartar,  "  what 
shall  the  stakes  be  ?" 

"  I  will  venture,"  replied  Vasovicz,  "  the 
Turkish  sabre  which  is  now  at  my  side." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Major,  "  will  stake  a 
couple  of  the  finest  Wallachian  greyhounds." 

"  And  I,"  added  the  Captain,  "  a  Persian 
bow,  wTith  a  quiver  of  the  finest  workmanship." 

"Agreed!"'  rejoined  Buczaka,  and  he  de- 
spatched a  servant  to  fetch  the  greyhounds. 
The  Starost  laid  down  his  sabre;  Mohed  the 
bow  and  quiver. 

As  the  grass-plot  appeared  too  small  for  this 
important  trial  of  speed,  the  ladies  and  other 
spectators  repaired  to  a  large  plain,  which  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  race-course.  In  the  middle 
of  this   plain,  which  was  but  a   short  distance 
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from  the  house,  there  was  -a  kind  of  chapel, 
constructed  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  low 
wall,  and  in  a  niche  over  the  door  was  a  large 
figure  of  Christ.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
company  stationed  themselves  within  this  en- 
closure, to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

A  thousand  paces  were  measured  in  front 
of  the  chapel,  they  were  to  go  twice  over  this 
distance,  and  the  race  was  to  be  decided  in  one 
heat. 

The  three  horses,  mounted  by  the  respective 
owners,  were  now  placed,  and,  in  apparent 
consciousness  of  the  struggle  that  awaited  them, 
were  pawing  the  ground  with  impatience. 

Their  gallant  riders  continued  patting  their 
arched  and  graceful  necks.  The  signal  to  start 
was  now  given  by  Casimir,  the  coursers  darted 
away  with  the  speed  of  hawks  in  pursuit  of  the 
timid  dove,  and  with  their  iron-bound  hoofs 
dashed  up  the  broken  turf  high  into  the  air.  Fast 
as  the  eye  could  follow,  they  sped  away.  The 
beholders    were  silent,    breathless,    motionless. 
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pursuing  with  straining  vision  the  noble  steeds 
in  their  fleet  career,  and  endeavouring  to  catch 
every  movement  of  the  riders.  They  had  now 
reached  the  furthest  limit,  and  were  wheeling 
to  return — now  is  the  trying  moment. — The 
emulous  animals  excited  by  the  spur,  the  whip, 
the  voice,  and  by  their  own  desperate  energies, 
which  might  well  have  spared  other  incentives, 
were  stretched  out  like  greyhounds  sweeping 
over  the  plain.  They  were  all  as  yet  neck  and 
neck,  when  the  Colonel  called  aloud  to  KraV- 
ewski :-  • 

"  If  you  bear  me  any  love,  if  my  niece  is  dear 
to  you,  win,  I  implore  you,  win."  The  young 
officer,  stimulated  by  these  words,  sent  forth  a 
shrill  whistle,  and  suddenly  his  charger,  accus- 
tomed to  that  inspiring  sound,  bounded  away 
like  an  impetuous  hurricane,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  at  nearly  fifty  paces  ahead  of  his 
opponents,  passed  the  winning  post,  and  stood 
opposite  to  Mary,  panting  violently,  and  blowing 
the  foam  from  his  dilated  nostrils. 
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A  triumphant  shout  proclaimed  the  victory 
to  the  Arab  steed  ;  handkerchiefs  and  hats  were 
waving  in  the  air,  and  it  was  but  a  second  after 
when  the  other  two  horses  came  in ;  the  favourite 
charger  Falcon  beating  the  horse  of  Buczaka 
by  a  neck. 

"  You  are  victorious,"  said  the  Colonel  to 
Kraiewski,  "  and,  by  my  faith  !  I  would  bet 
any  thing  that  there  is  not  a  horse  in  all  Poland 
that  would  prove  a  match  for  yours.  No, 
's  blood  !"  continued  the  Starost,  twirling  his 
moustache,  "it  is  rather  a  projectile  launched 
from  the  cannon's  mouth  than  a  horse." 

"  It  is  an  Arab  horse,  I  am  sure,"  said  Buc- 
zaka, "it  is  neither  Turkish  nor  Persian,  and 
among  the  different  kinds  of  horses  that  are 
bred  in  the  East,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
his  equal." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kraiewski,  "  it  is  Arabian, 
and  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Pasha  of 
Aleppo  ;  even  in  that  country,  he  was  considered 
to  be  without  a  rival." 
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The  stakes  were  now  brought  to  Kraiewski 
as  a  reward  of  victory,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  them.  A  lady  now  asked  him  whether 
the  animal  was  gentle. 

Kraiewski,  desirous  of  shewing  how  tractable 
the  noble  creature  was,  called  out :  "  Kneel 
down,  Eagle  !"  and  in  a  moment,  the  docile 
steed  bent  his  knees  and  yielded  his  head  to  the 
caresses  of  his  fair  admirers. 

The  company  returned  to  the  house  to 
witness  the  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill, 
which  now  commenced.  The  servant  of  Buc~ 
zaka  was  the  first  performer.  Riding  at  full 
speed  he  caught  on  the  point  of  his  lance 
several  iron  rings,  that  were  thrown  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  passed.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mucha,  who  now  exhibited  his  equestrian 
skill.  Gallopping  away  at  the  most  rapid  rate, 
he  suddenly  disappeared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  been  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a  ball  or  a 
lance;  he  had  in  a  moment  concealed  both 
head  and  body  under  his  horse  on  the  right  side, 
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twining  round  it  like  a  serpent.  He  hung  to 
the  saddle  by  his  left  leg,  while  with  one  hand 
he  had  grasped  the  strap  of  the  right  stirrup ; 
the  other  hand,  his  right  foot,  his  head,  and 
body,  were  hanging  under  the  horse's  belly, 
without  his  losing  his  balance,  for  he  suddenly 
whistled  and  sat  up  again  upon  his  steed,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  beholders. 

There  were  some  among  the  Zaporovian 
Cossacks,  who  were  dexterous  enough  even  to 
fire  their  pistols  in  the  position  we  have  just 
described.  There  still  exist  descendants  from 
that  race,  who  perform  similar  feats. 

Mucha  retired  amid  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
spectators. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  forest-keeper  now 
presented  himself,  having,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Polessians,  a  gun  with  a  very  small  calibre. 
A  hundred  yards  were  measured,  one  of  the 
aces  of  a  pack  of  cards  was  stuck  up  against  a 
board  as  a  mark.     He   levelled  his  piece  and 

VOL.    II.  f 
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the  ball  passed  through  the  ace  ;  he  fired  twice 
more,  and  each  time  struck  the  card. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  Starost,  "  if  we  had  ten 
thousand  such  marksmen,  and  did  but  station 
them  well  in  ambush,  not  a  Swede  would  dare 
to  pass  the  Dzvina,  not  a  Russian  would  venture 
across  the  Dnieper." 

One  of  the  Colonel's  coachmen,  a  Carpathian  * 
mountaineer  proposed  to  exhibit  a  performance 
common  in  his  country.  He  was  a  man  ex- 
ceedingly tall  and  broad-chested,  but  appeared 
to  possess  singular  activity.  His  brown  hair, 
hanging  down  upon  his  back  was  curled  at  the 
end ;  a  kind  of  short  tunic  of  grey  cloth  fitted 
close  to  his  waist,  shewing  off  his  admirable 
shape  ;  a  large  white  collar  was  turned  down 
over  his  shoulders,  and  above  this  collar  ran  a 
cord  decorated  with  several  bows  of  ribbons,  and 
on  this  cord  were  strung  a  row   of  ducats  sepa- 

*  See  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  the   Carpathian  moun- 
tains. 
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rated  by   the  bows ;  these  coins  jingled   at  the 
least  movement  he  made.     His  legs  were  con- 
fined in  tight,  cloth  pantaloons,  and  he   wore 
sandals.     A  broad,   leathern  belt   was   buckled 
round  his  loins,  and  to  this  belt  was   suspended 
a  small  axe  of  highly  polished  steel,  and  glittering 
like  a  mirror.     The  mountaineer,  taking  off  his 
large,  broad-brimmed  hat,  requested  one  of  the 
lackeys  to  station  himself  with  his  back  against  a 
tree,  and  to  hold  up  a  lock  of  his  hair  between 
his   finger   and  thumb  close   to   the   tree,  and 
hardly   an  inch   from   his   head.     The   lackey 
feeling  assured  that  no  harm  would  come  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  master,  complied  without 
hesitation,  being  very  curious  to  know  what  the 
mountaineer    was   about   to  do.      The   latter, 
fixing  himself  at   about  twenty-five  paces  from 
the   man,   and   humming   a  Carpathian    ditty, 
began  to   whirl   round  upon  the  spot  where  he 
stood  with  incredible  quickness  and  dexterity. 
All  at  once,  while   performing  this  species  of 
dance,  he  laid  hold  of  his  axe,  and  shouting 
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aloud  hurled  it  with  all  his  might.  The  weapon 
spun  round  several  times,  gleaming  and  whiz- 
zing in  its  course,  and  struck  asunder,  between 
the  hand  and  the  head  of  the  kckey,  the  lock 
of  hair  that  he  was  holding  against  the  tree,  in 
which  it  was  half  buried,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  every  one,  and  particularly  of  the  lackey,  who 
stood  staring  with  open-mouthed  amazement, 
having  little  expected  to  be  made  the  butt  of  so 
dangerous  a  diversion.  Had  the  axe  struck 
half  an  inch  higher  or  lower,  it  would  have 
infallibly  cloven  his  hand  or  his  head. 

The  feat  was  performed  so  unexpectedly  that 
no  time  was  left  for  reflexion,  or  opposition. 
Although  the  extraordinary  address  of  the 
mountaineer  was  greatly  admired,  he  never- 
theless received  a  severe  lecture  for  having 
carried  his  temerity  so  far.  But  to  convince 
the  company  of  the  infallibility  of  his  hand  and 
eye,  he  pulled  out  the  axe,  withdrew  to  the 
distance  of  fifty  paces,  commenced  the  same 
whirling    movement   of    his   body,   hurled   the 
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■iveapon  again,  and  lodged  it  in  the  same  spot  of 
the  tree,  the  poor  astonished  lackey,  having 
taken  particular  care,  by  flying  for  refuge 
behind  his  master,  not  to  be  again  exposed  to 
similar  danger. 

After  several  other  performances  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  Starost  observed  to  his  friends 
around  him,  that  the  gentlemen  ought  now  to 
contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  ladies  by 
some  specimens  of  their  dexterity. 

The  proposal  was  hailed  with  approbation, 
and  Buczaka  thus  answered  : 

"  1  was  formerly  a  tolerable  shot,  and  perhaps 
even  now,  I  might  manage  to  drop  a  bird  or 
two,  although  I  have  perhaps  almost  forgotten. 
Do  you  think,  Captain  Krai'ewski,  you  could  hit 
a  pigeon  flying  ?" 

The  Captain  assented,  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Some  pigeons  were  sent  for,  and  soon 
brought. 

"  Do  you  fire  with  ball,  or  with  shot?"  said 
Kralewski. 
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"  With  ball  !  you  are  jesting,''  said  Vasovicz 
and  Buczaka  at  the  same  moment. 

KraTewski  fired  three  times  with  ball,  and 
killed  three  pigeons. 

w  On  my  faith !"  exclaimed  Buczaka  in 
amazement;  "  seeing  is  believing,  but  I  should 
never  have  thought  it  possible." 

The  rest  of  the  pigeons  were  now  let  off  one 
at  a  time,  some  were  killed  by  various  gentle- 
men, others  were  missed. 

The  amusements  were  about  to  be  terminated 
when  Buczaka  chalked  a  round  spot  upon  a  door 
in  the  court-yard,  and  made  a  display  of  his 
skill  in  hurling  the  djereed.  At  the  distance 
of  fifteen  yards,  he  lodged  the  dart  quite  close 
to  the  mark.  KraiewTski  succeeded  him,  and 
the  dart  was  fixed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  spot. 
He  then  requested  Mary  to  lend  him  a  ring, 
which  he  hung  up  against  the  door  by  a  piece  of 
sewing-silk  ;  he  then  selected  a  poniard  with  a 
narrow  point,  and  hurling  it  with  great  force, 
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lodged  it  exactly  in  the  "centre  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  ring. 

"  By  our  lady  !"  exclaimed  Vasovicz,  Si  you 
are  our  master  in  every  thing." 

"  There  is  no  disputing  it,"  rejoined  Buczaka, 
'but  perhaps  the  Captain  is  not  equally  good 
with  the  pistol." 

"  I  was  once  an  adept,"  replied  Kra'iewski, 
"but  as  I  have  a  good  eye,  I  think  that  a  little 
practice  would  make  me  as  great  an  adept 
as  ever." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Starost,  "  you  would 
not  have  any  formidable  competitors,  for  I 
doubt  whether  our  worthy  neighbour  can  still 
perform  with  his  pistol  the  wonders  which  he 
formerly  did,  especially  as  he  says  he  has  for- 
gotten." 

"  When  I  said  so,  I  meant  the  gun,  which  is 
the  weapon  of  the  infantry,  but  the  pistol !  the 
pistol !  that  is  quite  another  thing  !  I  forget  my 
skill  at  pistol-shooting  !  we  shall  see  that  by 
and  by ;  not  at  present,  but  hereafter,"  added 
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Buczaka  with  a  malignant  smile,  that  betrayed 
some  secret  thought  lurking  behind. 

Having  said  these  words,  he  called  one  of  his 
servants,  and  gave  him  some  directions  in  a 
whisper. 

The  amusements  being  concluded,  the  ladies 
went  to  dress  for  the  nuptials,  that  were  to  ter- 
minate the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


<k  All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale 
•'  A  wedding  dance  !" 

Rogers. 


The  setting  sun  was  reddening  the  western 
limits  of  the  sky,  when  the  company  assembled 
to  witness  the  marriage  already  announced. 

This  matrimonial  union  was  to  be  solemnised 
with  a  rigid  and  punctilious  observance  of  all 
the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  country,  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  description,  which  we  now 
lay  before  the  reader. 

In    Samogitia,   when  a  youth   conceives   an 
attachment  for  a  young  girl,  and  he  seeks  to 
espouse  her,  he  calls  together  his  relatives  and 
f  2 
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friends,  and  discloses  his  wishes.  The  party 
convened,  immediately  institute  an  enquiry 
relative  to  the  moral  qualities  and  health  of  the 
damsel,  with  whom  the  youth  is  enamoured,  and 
on  receiving  satisfactory  assurances  with  regard 
to  these  important  points,  they  repair  forthwith 
in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  girl's  parents. 
On  their  way  they  are  headed  by  a  musician 
playing  the  violin.  When  they  have  entered 
the  abode,  they  formally  demand  the  hand  of 
the  maiden  in  the  name  of  the  lover,  and  invite 
the  father  and  mother  to  partake  of  the  brandy, 
which  they  carry  with  them.  The  damsel, 
suspecting  or  knowing  the  object  of  their  visit, 
is  naturally  put  to  the  blush,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  takes  to  her  heels,  and 
escapes  into  another  apartment.  The  crimson 
hue  of  her  cheeks  and  her  flight  are  considered 
to  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  mission. 

When  the  proposal  is  approved  by  the  parents 
of  the  damsel,  they  send  in  their  turn  their 
intimate  friends  to  the  house  of  the   suitor,  to 
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ascertain  the  quantity  of  his  corn,  the  number 
of  his  vestments,  his  household  arrangements, 
the  size  and  commodiousness  of  his  dwelling. 
The  deputation  then  returns  to  render  a  faithful 
account  of  the  possessions  and  health  of  the 
suitor.  When  the  latter  is  definitively  accepted, 
the  wedding-day  is  fixed.  In  the  mean  time 
the  affianced  bride  is  principally  occupied  in 
making  table-napkins,  which  she  is  to  offer  as 
presents  to  the  most  distinguished  guests  on  the 
day  of  her  nuptials. 

On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  bride, 
with  a  myrtle-branch  entwined  in  her  hair,  and 
attired  in  a  red  woollen  petticoat,  surmounted 
with  a  corset,  which  is  sometimes  decorated  with 
a  golden  tress,  sets  out  with  a  train  of  com- 
panions to  the  abode  of  the  liege -lord  of  the 
village,  to  whom  she  presents  a  cake  called 
korovay,  crowned  with  the  symbolical  figure  of  a 
horn  of  plenty.  She  receives  in  return  a  cap, 
some  brandy,  and  other  gifts .  Both  in  going  and 
returning,  she  drops  three    profound  courteseys 
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to   every    one   of   the   opposite    sex   that    she 
meets. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  young  couple, 
after  having  confessed,  are  married  in  the  parish 
church,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  fonn  of  solem- 
nization. The  dress  of  the  bridegroom  is  com- 
posed of  a  short  surcoat  of  grey  cloth,  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  red  woollen  belt,  and  of  large, 
high  boots  over  his  pantaloons. 

On  leaving  the  church  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  return  separately  to  their  respective  homes, 
where  soloducha  and  grog  are  quaffed  amid 
gossip  and  laughter. 

Towards  the  decline  of  day  two  musicians, 
the  one  playing  a  violin,  the  other  the  bag-pipes, 
are  borne  in  a  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  white  horse, 
to  the  house  of  the  bride.  Behind  them  is  the 
bridegroom,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  his 
friends,  preceded  and  followed  by  other  musi- 
cians, all  in  vehicles  or  on  horseback,  saluting 
every  one  they  encounter  on  the  way,  and  singing 
joyous  roundelays. 
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The  procession  halts  before  the  bride's  abode, 
the  door  of  which  is  closed. 

All  the  men  alight  at  the  same  moment,  tap 
very  gently  at  the  door,  requesting  admission 
and  hospitable  entertainment,  which  are  uncere- 
moniously refused.  They  threaten  to  break 
open  the  door,  while  the  bride  pleads  in  their 
behalf,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  to  suppli- 
cate her  parents  to  admit  them. 

Her  entreaties  at  length,  though  with  difficulty, 
prevail.  The  door  is  opened  to  them,  and  the 
brandy  circulates  freely. 

The  musicians  play  a  variety  of  tunes ;  the 
husband,  having  declared  his  name,  qualities, 
and  rights,  signifies  his  determination  to  take 
his  wedded  wife  away  with  him.  Her  mother 
makes  a  formal  opposition  and  cries  for  help. 
In  an  instant  a  bevy  of  elderly  matrons,  armed 
with  broom-sticks,  rush  forward  to  repel  the 
intended  aggression.  The  husband  endeavours 
to  pacify  them  by  persuasion  and  gentleness, 
when   other  means  have   failed; — all  is  of  no 
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avail:  a  scuffle  ensues;  the  mother  and  the  rest 
of  the  females  seize  a  firm  hold  of  the  bride's 
petticoat  on  the  right  side,  the  husband  and  his 
male  friends  grasp  it  on  the  left,  that  is,  on  the 
side  of  the  heart ;  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
the  men,  victorious  as  a  matter  of  course,  carry 
off  their  Helen  and  her  possessions,  conducting 
her  amid  shouts  of  triumph,  and  strains  of  merry 
music,  to  the  habitation  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  latter  introduces  her  to  his  mother  or 
nearest  relative,  to  whose  care  he  confides  her. 
The  mother  receives  her  with  welcoming  kind- 
ness, presents  her  with  a  gown,  and  lays  her 
hand  upon  her  head  in  token  of  benediction. 
After  this,  the  young  couple  betake  themselves 
together  to  the  abode  of  the  bridegroom's  seig- 
neur to  receive  gifts,  and  to  present  him  with 
another  cake  similar  to  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. 

As  the  bridegroom  and  bride  wrere  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  which  belonged  to  Buczaka, 
they  accordingly  repaired  to  his  house. 
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All  the  visitors  bestowed  some  presents  upon 
the  bride ;  her  health  was  drunk  in  cups  of 
sparkling  liquor.  By  the  rolling  eyes,  the  de- 
termined air,  the  laconic  and  jovial  repartees 
of  Buczaka,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
vapours  of  the  troyniak  were  exercising  a  potent 
influence  upon  his  brain. 

"  We  must,  we  positively  must,"  cried  the 
exalted  seigneur,  twisting  out  his  long  silvery 
moustaches,  and  addressing  Putrament, — "  we 
must  finish  this  day  by  -  diverting  the  company 
with  a  small  sample  of  our  ancient  customs." 

"  Well  !  is  all  ready?"  said  he  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  to  one  of  the  servants  that  was 
passing  by. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  latter. 

The  company  now  proceeded  to  the  ball-room 
to  dance  with  the  bride. 

Buczaka  abstained  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  this  amusement ;  but  remained  standing  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  near  a  small  table,  upon 
which  he  was  often  casting  his  eyes,  and  which 
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was  covered  with  a  cloth,  concealing  some  object 
or  other  that  gave  ample  scope  for  conjecture. 
Madam  Buczaka  led  off  with  the  Colonel ;  the 
bride  with  her  partner  followed.  When  the  file 
of  couples  came  near  to  the  Tartar,  he  slipped 
both  hands  under  the  cloth,  and  suddenly  cried 
aloud :  "  To  my  wife's  right  heel  ! — To  the 
bride's  myrtle-branch  !"  In  an  instant  a  clicking 
sound  is  heard,  the  reports  of  two  pistols  burst 
upon  the  ear,  and  through  the  smoke  Buczaka's 
wife  is  perceived  making  a  pirouette,  and  the 
bride  shaking  her  head  with  a  strange  activity 
of  movement.  The  dancers  stood  still  in  utter 
amazement;  when  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
it  was  observed  that  one  of  the  pistol-balls  had 
torn  off  the  high  heel  from  Madam  Buczaka's 
right  shoe,  and  that  a  small  twig  of  the  myrtle- 
branch,  that  decorated  the  head  of  the  bride, 
had  been  struck  off  by  the  other,  neither  of 
the  females  having  sustained  the  least  personal 
injury. 

"  Admirably   aimed !"    coolly    observed    the 
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Starost,  as  his  finger  and  thumb  were  busied  in 
twisting  and  unravelling  his  moustaches  ;  "  but 
it  was  not  the  time  for  making  such  an  experi- 
ment." 

"I  am  a  little  out  of  practice,"  rejoined 
Buczaka,  presenting  a  purse  of  gold  to  the  young 
girl  whom  he  had  so  seriously  alarmed. 

The  gaiety  of  the  dancers  was  but  briefly 
interrupted  by  this  noisy  episode,  and  the  bride 
was  soon  about  to  be  conducted  to  the  dwelling 
of  her  husband.  The  Colonel  retired  from  the 
room,  but  shortly  after  returned  with  his  hands 
behind  him.  He  walked  along  near  Buczaka, 
who  was  offering  his  arm  to  a  lady. 

"My  dear  Major,"  said  the  Colonel,  "the 
tassel,  which  is  dangling  from  your  cap,  is  not 
firmly  attached,  it  will  soon  drop  off." 

"  Pshaw  !"  replied  the  Tartar,  "  it  holds  firmly 
enough  to  resist  a  gust  of  wind,  and  even  the 
hand  that  would  be  bold  enough  to  touch  it." 

Buczaka  continued  walking,  while  he  thus 
spoke.     But  he  had  scarcely  set  a  dozen  stepsa 
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when  a  pistol-shot  resounded  in  his  ear ;  his  cap 
fell,  and  the  golden  tassel  had  been  shot  off. 
The  musicians  ceased  playing,  and  the  dance 
was  still.  Buczaka  picked  up  his  cap,  and 
coolly  remarked  to  Vasovicz,  who  had  fired  the 
pistol :  "It  seems  that  we  have  been  trained 
under  the  same  master :  A  tooth  for  a  tooth  ! 
Similis  simili  gaudet !  However,  neither  Casimir 
nor  any  of  my  sons  will  ever  attain  such  skill 
and  accuracy  of  aim." 

He  then  quietly  pursued  his  perambulation 
along  the  room,  and  even  offered  his  arm  to 
the  Colonel.  The  party  now  proceeded  to 
escort  the  bride  to  her  husband's  home. 

The  ancient  ceremonies  of  marriage  in  Li- 
thuania, bear  a  certain  affinity  to  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  bride,  who  had 
been  lost  sight  of  on  the  way,  now  made  her 
appearance.  She  was  thrice  led  by  her  nume- 
rous attendants  round  the  habitation  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  her  feet  were  then  bathed,  and 
with  the  same  water,  with  which  the  ablution 
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had  been  performed,  the  furniture,  the  nuptial 
couch,  and  the  guests,  were  severally  besprinkled. 
Honey  was  then  put  upon  her  lips  as  a  symbol 
that  she  was  to  avoid  every  species  of  disagree- 
ment with  her  husband :  after  this  the  nuptial 
veil  was  thrown  over  her  face,  and  she  was  led 
to  each  door  in  the  house,  at  which  she  gently 
tapped  with  her  right  foot.  At  the  same  instant 
her  husband's  mother,  with  her  friends,  scattered 
round  her  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  beans, 
and  poppies ;  and  those,  who  poured  forth  with 
liberal  hand  these  symbols  of  abundance,  pro- 
nounced the  following  words  to  the  bride  in  a 
loud  voice  :  "  If  thou  takest  care  of  thy  house- 
hold, if  thou  remainest  steadfast  in  the  faith  of 
thy  parents  and  forefathers,  and  in  all  thy 
duties,  the  horn  of  plenty  will  ever  grace  thy 
abode ;  heaven  will  bless  thee  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  thou  violatest  thy  oaths  and  forgettest 
thy  religion,  the  anger  of  thy  husband  will  be 
followed  by  the  wrath  of  God ;  thou  wilt  be  a 
prey  to  misery,  thou  wilt  be  hated  and  scorned 
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by  every  body."  This  address  being  concluded, 
she  was  unveiled,  and  invited  to  take  her  seat 
at  the  festive-board. 

During  the  dance,  which  succeeded  the  repast, 
some  young  girls  dexterously  clipped  off  her 
hair.  She  fled  quite  abashed  into  the  adjoining 
room.  The  husband  withdrew  in  like  manner. 
But  there  was  yet  another  and  a  great  grievance 
in  store  for  the  poor  bride.  While  the  mother 
and  female  relatives  of  the  husband  were  dis- 
robing her,  a  number  of  young  damsels,  holding 
their  hands  behind  them,  were  looking  with 
impatient  eyes  towards  the  door,  which  gently 
opened.  The  bride  came  forth  en  chemise, 
barefooted  and  with  dowrncast  look,  and  endea- 
voured to  spring  at  one  bound  into  the  bed- 
room. In  a  moment  the  young  maidens,  like  a 
pack  of  famished  wolves,  rush  upon  her,  and 
each  flourishing  in  the  air  an  elevated  rod, 
pursues  her,  exclaiming,  "  Begone  !  begone ! 
you  are  no  longer  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
us !"     The  uplifted  scourges  fall  heavily  upon 
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her  with  a  whizzing  sound;  she  calls  for  help. 
On  a  sudden  the  husband  makes  his  appearance, 
with  the  fire  of  indignation  flashing  in  his  eyes, 
and  thus  expresses  himself: — "  Who  dares  thus 
to  beat  my  wedded  wife  ?  Her  body  is  my  body, 
her  soul  is  now  my  soul.  Go  hence  :  I  wish  to 
be  alone  in  my  own  house."  Instantly  the 
young  girls  fling  away  their  rods  and  scamper 
away  with  precipitate  speed.  All  the  others 
withdraw,  and  the  husband  bears  off  the  bride 
into  the  nuptial  apartment,  under  the  windows 
of  which  they  are  serenaded  by  a  party  of  musi- 
cians arriving  for  that  purpose. 

Buczaka,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  cere- 
mony to  the  very  conclusion,  re-conducted  his 
guests  to  his  abode,  where  they  spent  the  night. 

The  following  morning  at  a  very  early  hour, 
the  Tartar,  disturbed  in  mind,  went  into  the 
room  in  which  the  Colonel  was  sleeping,  and 
offered  an  apology  for  the  foolish  prank  he  had 
played,  attributing  his  folly  to  the  treacherous 
hvdromeL  which  had  heated  his  brain. 
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The  Starost  listened  to  him  with  kindness  of 
heart,  and  advised  him  to  renounce  once  for  all 
the  tir  au  talon,  which  was  now  an  antiquated 
custom,  however  great  his  skill  and  his  attach- 
ment to  ancient  usages  might  be. 

Buczaka  acknowledged  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  promised  upon  his  honour  not  to  renew  such 
a  scene.  The  two  comrades  then  took  leave  of 
each  other  in  perfect  harmony,  and  Vasovicz 
returned  with  his  suite  to  Ravdan. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


Nor  shady  tree 

Is  found  to  refresh  the  aching  eye, 
And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round, 
Tell  to  the  heart  in  its  pensive  mood, 
That  this  is  nature's  solitude. 

Pringle. 


Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  Starost, 
accompanied  by  his  niece,  Casimir,  Krai'ewski, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  servants,  took  his  de- 
parture from  Ravdan  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  Pinsk,  and  of  repairing  afterwards  to 
his  estates,  situated  beyond  that  town  on  the 
confines  of  Polesia.  The  country,  which  he 
was  to  traverse,  ungladdened  by  cultivation, 
abounding  in  morasses,  was  the  most  desolate 
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the  imagination  can  conceive,  but,  perhaps,  the 
least  known,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  ;  he  was  desirous  to  behold  it  once  more, 
and  to  afford  his  niece  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
some  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  nature. 

The  heat  of  the  summer  had  been  moderated 
by  the  genial  coolness  of  autumn,  a  season  so 
favourable  to  the  traveller,  and  as  yet  there 
were  no  signs  of  winters  approach. 

After  having  journeyed  for  four  days  through 
a  portion  of  Black- Russia,*  along  roads,  now 
striking  through  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  now 
scarcely  traceable  amid  wild  wastes  of  sand,  they 
arrived  at  Pinsk.f 

The  Starost  went  with  his  niece  to  inspect 
the  various  curiosities  of  the  town  and  its  envi- 
rons, then,  having  halted  at  Duboia  and  Las- 
kovicze,  he  proceeded  to  his  other  possessions. 

They  now  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Polesia  ; 
the  country  became  more  and  more  dismal,  and 

*  Czarna  Rus,  Polish  Province. 
See  the  Note  on  Pin&k. 
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swampy.  They  passed  along  a  dyke  many 
leagues  in  length.  On  each  side  of  this  elevated 
causeway,  for  several  miles  around  there  was 
neither  tree  nor  patch  of  cultivated  ground,  nor 
village,  nor  even  a  solitary  hut  to  cheer  the 
aching  sight.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  nothing  but  interminable  marshes, 
with  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  other 
aquatic  birds,  that  were  wheeling  round  in  large 
circles,  and  rending  the  air  with  their  shrill 
piercing  cries,  appearing  to  be  the  sole  tenants 
of  these  dreary  and  inhospitable  tracts. 

The  sun  was  at  its  meridian  height,  darting 
forth  its  rays  with  that  gentle  autumnal  heat, 
which  sheds  a  soothing  witchery  over  animated 
nature,  and  the  rank  broad-leafed  marsh-plants, 
cherished  by  the  quagmire  as  it  were  to  hide  its 
own  unsightliness,  were  bending  beneath  the 
breeze. 

In  crossing  these  swampy  plains,  of  which  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  just  description, 
the  traveller,  however  gay  and  light-hearted  by 

VOL.    II.  g 
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nature,  is  oppressed  with  a  sensation  that  defies 
definition.  It  is  not  melancholy,  it  is  not  sad- 
ness,— it  is  an  undefinable  feeling,  perhaps  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  sick  man  experiences,  when 
the  stomach  loathes  the  food  that  is  intended  to 
nourish  the  body,  or  the  medicine  which  is 
offered  to  restore  its  functions.  Conversation 
ceased,  and  all  were  under  the  influence  of  that 
dull  morbid  malady  of  the  soul,  of  which  I  have 
essayed  to  give  a  feeble  idea,  and  the  cause  of 
which  might  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  re- 
searches of  the  physiologist. 

While  the  vehicle  was  slowly  jolting  along, 
with  its  wheels  alternately  sinking  and  rising  in 
their  uneven  course  over  masses  of  brushwood 
and  barkless  trees  that  lay  in  rows  along  the 
dyke,  a  low,  indistinct,  yet  discordant  and  inex- 
plicable sound  came  slowly  upon  the  ears  of  the 
travellers ;  in  proportion  as  they  progressed,  this 
sound  seemed  to  increase  in  intensity.  Mary 
was  about  to  make  some  observation  upon  it, 
when  all  at  once  the  several  carriages  halted 
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almost  simultaneously.  "Vasovicz,  was  on  the 
point  of  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  stoppage, 
when  Jenny  screamed  with  affright.  The  colour 
forsook  the  averted  countenance  of  Mary. 
Kraiewski  and  Casimir  looked  forward  with  a 
penetrating  gaze. 

The  coachman  pointed  out  some  object  to  the 
Starost,  whose  astonishment  was  great,  when  he 
perceived  all  along  the  dyke  myriads  of  serpents 
entwined  and  entangled  in  each  other's  coils, 
and  presenting,  even  to  the  vision's  farthest  ken, 
a  long  line  of  living  reptiles,  wearying  the  shrink- 
ing eye  with  their  matted  folds,  and  offending 
the  ear  with  their  multitudinous  hissings.  The 
spectacle  was  so  novel,  so  unexpected,  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  all  the  men  were  for  a  few  mo- 
ments fixed  in  painful  contemplation  ;  but  when 
they  heard  the  same  music  behind  them  from  a 
snaky-brood  not  less  numerous  than  the  former, 
the  Colonel,  while  endeavouring  to  reassure  and 
encourage  his  niece,  being  taken  between  two 
fires,  became  a  little  alarmed,  nor  without  good 
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reason.  Some  of  the  reptiles  were  crushed  to 
death,  while  others  reared  their  crests  between 
the  wheels,  so  high  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  entering  the  carriage  ;  the 
horses  began  to  plunge,  and  the  peril  was  great. 
Kraiewski,  after  a  moment's  reflexion,  ordered 
the  horses  to  be  firmly  reined,  and  fired  his 
pistols.  A  first,  and  then  a  second  general  dis- 
charge of  all  the  fire-arms  was  made  with  won- 
derful success.  At  the  first  volley,  the  hissings 
were  redoubled,  but  at  the  second,  the  knotted 
mass  of  serpents,  which  had  issued  from  the 
swamps  to  warm  themselves  in  the  sun,  regained 
their  haunts,  gliding  off  the  causeway  on  both 
sides,  and  thus  leaving  it  clear  for  the  farther 
progress  of  the  travellers,  who  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  end  of  the  dyke,  which  they 
reached  without  any  accident  befalling  them. 
The  whole  party,  however,  shouted  aloud,  and 
the  coachmen  cracked  their  whips  to  hinder  the 
return  of  these  horrible  denizens  of  the  swamps. 
The  sun  was  about  to  sink  into  the  marshes, 
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as  he  is  wont  to  immefge  into  the  ocean.  A 
few  stunted  pines  that  raised  their  dark  blighted 
forms  from  the  sand-hills,  and  some  scattered 
huts  gloomily  relieved  against  the  changing  tints 
of  the  sky,  began  to  break  the  soul-chilling 
monotomy  of  the  landscape  around. 

On  the  following  day,  towards  evening,  the 
Colonel  reached  his  estate  at  Bielska-Vola. 

This  village,  which  still  exists,  is  so  surrounded 
by  the  Styr,  the  deep  forests  and  wide  morasses 
of  Polesia,  that  there  is  no  other  approach  to  it 
but  by  a  dyke  two  miles  long,  which  requires 
reparation  every  year,  and  is  passable  only  in 
dry  weather. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  village,  in  the 
middle  of  an  immense  forest,  there  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  extremely  deep,  several  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, girded  all  around  by  a  belt  of  sand- 
hills, and  crowned  with  firs  contemplating  their 
jagged  foliage  in  the  mirror  of  molten  silver 
below  them.  The  waters  of  this  lake,  which  is 
remarkably  clear,  have  a  brackish   taste,  and 
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contain  very  large  fishes,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Invalids  pretend  to  have  derived 
benefit  from  bathing  in  these  waters. 

After  a  month's  stay  at  Bielska-Vola,  Vaso- 
vicz  resolved  to  visit  his  cousins  in  Red  Russia,* 
(now  Galicia)  before  he  returned  to  Ravdan. 

On  crossing  the  Styr,  they  arrived  in  Volhynia, 
a  country  totally  different  from  the  former. 
Here  the  traveller  meets  with  no  marshes,  no 
forests,  no  wastes  of  barren  sand  ;  but  wide 
fertile  plains,  lofty  hills,  and  deep  ravines.  The 
inhabitants  are  taller,  more  robust,  better  clad ; 
there  is  an  appearance  of  opulence,  and  even  of 
refinement.  The  small  towns  are  more  nu- 
merous, the  villages  more  populous.  The 
thatched  cottages  and  wood-built  houses  of  Po- 
lesia  were  succeeded  by  magnificent  edifices  and 
splendid  gardens. 

Towards  the  Dniester,  near  Podolia,  the 
country  assumed  a  grand  and  picturesque  aspect. 
The  tourists  at  length  arrived  at  the  ancient 

*  Czeresona  Eus,  Polish  Province. 
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town  of  Halicz,  whence  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains were  dimly  visible,  like  faint-blue  clouds 
upon  the  horizon's  verge. 

At  this  town,  it  had  been  determined  that 
Krai'ewski  was  to  take  leave  of  the  party,  that 
he  might  proceed  to  Moldavia  to  purchase 
horses  for  the  army  of  Livonia,  while  Vasovicz 
and  Mary  were  to  take  a  different  direction. 
The  departure  of  Krai'ewski,  notwithstanding 
his  positive  assurances  that  he  would  return  to 
Samogitia  in  a  few  months,  threw  a  slight  shade 
of  gloom  over  the  travellers. 

Any  one,  who  is  disposed  to  devote  his  atten- 
tions to  a  female,  meets  with  more  opportunities 
of  obliging  her,  when  he  is  the  companion  of 
her  travels,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  situation. 
The  young  officer  interpreted  each  wish  of 
Mary's  heart  ere  the  tongue  could  give  it  utter- 
ance ;  he  was  guided  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  the 
anticipation  of  her  wishes.  The  Colonel,  who 
was  much  attached  to  him,  regretted  his  sepa- 
ration almost  as  much  as  his  niece. 
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After  a  most  affectionate  farewell,  Kraiewski 
took  the  road  to  Bukovina,  while  the  Colonel 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  Galicia,  keeping  in  a 
line  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  towards 
Cracow.  The  cold  weather  had  begun  to  set 
in  with  some  severity,  thick  mists  enshrouded 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  first  fall 
of  snow  might  be  expected  every  day,  and  this 
would  render  the  roads  impassable  for  a  length 
of  time.  Prudence  therefore  dictated  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  tour,  and  accordingly,  Vasovicz 
leaving  Cracow  on  the  left,  turned  abruptly 
back  and  proceeded  on  the  wray  to  Warsaw 
through  Lublin. 

It  was  already  the  middle  of  November. 
The  roads  had  been  rendered  heavy  by  the 
rain,  and  the  progress  of  the  carriages  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow. 

At  this  period,  travelling  in  Poland  was  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  especially  in  unfavourable 
weather.  There  were  no  inns  ;  only  miserable 
drinking  houses  kept  by  Jews,  who  seemed  to 
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revel  in  filth.  The  heavy  incumbrance  of  lug- 
gage, the  selection  and  preparation  of  resting- 
places  occasioned  considerable  embarrassment 
to^  the  Colonel,  nor  was  Casimir  able  to  assist 
him  in  these  several  duties,  notwithstanding  his 
willingness  to  participate  in  them. 

From  Lublin,  they  at  length  arrived  at  War- 
saw, where  they  remained  several  days.  Mary 
greatly  admired  the  beautiful  site  and  extreme 
cleanliness  of  this  city,  which,  at  this  time,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of 
Cracow.  But  this  new  capital  was  then  quite 
deserted ;  for  the  king,  his  whole  court,  a  great 
number  of  the  nobles  both  Lithuanian  and  Po- 
lish, among  others,  the  illustrious  house  of  the 
princes  of  Radziwill,  had  repaired  to  Wilna. 
It  appears  that  the  king  had  proceeded  to  Lithu- 
ania to  divert  his  mind  from  the  grief  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Anne  his  first  consort,  whom  he 
had  loved  with  sincere  affection. 

The  Starost,  who  had  just  received  a  letter 
g  2 
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from  the  Princess  Radziwill,  resolved  to  proceed 
through  Wilna  rather  than  return  by  the  direct 
road  to  Ravdan.  He  accordingly  quitted  War- 
saw, and  having  passed  through  Bialystok, 
entered  the  extensive  and  gloomy  forest  of  Bia- 
lovieza. 

During  the  two  nights,  which  our  travellers 
had  to  pass  in  the  open  air  round  a  large  fire, 
the  mind  of  Mary  was  naturally  filled  with 
fearful  apprehensions,  although  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  safety.  Her 
alarm  was  at  its  height,  when  she  was  startled 
from  her  sleep  by  the  roaring  of  the  wild  animals 
prowling  for  their  prey.  The  travellers  at  length 
emerged  from  these  cheerless  tracts,  and  in  three 
days  arrived  at  Wilna. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Oh!  the  horrible  wolves  !  methinks  I  hear, 
The  sound  of  their  footsteps  drawing  near." 

Howitt. 

On  the  following  day,  towards  evening,  the 
Starost,  with  his  niece  and  son,  stepped  into  the 
carriage  on  his  way  to  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Princess  Radziwill. 

They  had  scarcely  alighted,  when  they  were 
ushered  into  a  splendid  room  on  the  ground 
floor  by  several  domestics,  arrayed  in  a  livery 
richly  decorated  with  silver  and  gold.  The 
Colonel,  in  reply  to  a  respectful  question  from 
a  valet,  thus  formally  announced  himself. 

<  I    am  Joseph  Vasovicz   Dunin,  Starost  of 
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Pilviszki,  formerly  a  Colonel  in  the  cavalry  ;  and 
my  son  and  my  niece,  Lady  Mary  Barton,  accom- 
pany me."  While  he  was  thus  expressing  him- 
self, his  left  hand  fell  involuntarily  upon  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  and  his  right  was  busied  in  smooth- 
ing his  moustaches. 

"  I  will  go  and  inform  the  grand  chamberlain 
of  your  Lordship's  arrival,"  said  the  valet,  who 
hastily  withdrew,  and  immediately  returned 
with  a  gentleman  of  a  certain  age,  an  honourable 
courtier,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  sunshine  of 
princely  smiles. 

The  latter  made  a  profound  obeisance  to  the 
Colonel,  who  gravely  returned  his  greeting,  after 
having  recognised  him  as  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  which  he  had  received  at  Kovno.  The 
three  visitors  were  now  shewn  into  another 
apartment  adorned  with  valuable  paintings. 

Round  a  cheerful  fire,  that  was  shedding  a 
doubtful  light,  which  appeared  to  be  struggling 
with  the  dulness  of  the  declining  winter's  day, 
several  young  females,  elegantly  attired,  were 
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variously  grouped.  Some  were  holding  in  their 
hands  pieces  of  needle  work,  interrupted  by  the 
twilight's  approach,  some  were  absorbed  in 
thoughtfulness  over  the  chess-board,  others  were 
conversing  with  a  female  more  advanced  in 
years,  who  seemed  the  presiding  divinity  over 
this  galaxy  of  the  fair  sex,  that  formed  a  portion 
of  the  retinue  of  the  Lithuanian  Princess.  When 
the  Colonel  and  his  relatives  entered,  they  all 
arose  from  their  seats,  and  chairs  were  imme- 
diately handed  to  the  three  visitors.  The  forced 
conversation,  usual  on  a  first  visit,  had  but  just 
commenced,  and  time  had  been  scarcely  allowed 
to  these  youthful  beauties,  for  snatching  a  few 
hasty  glances,  now  at  the  lovely  features  of 
Mary,  now  at  the  blue- eyes,  light  hair,  and  ruddy 
cheeks  of  Casimir,  when  the  grand  chamberlain 
arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and  offering  his  arm 
to  Mary,  thus  expressed  himself  to  the  Colonel 
and  his  son.  "  Her  Highness,  the  very  honour- 
able Princess  awaits  your  presence." 

The     grand     chamberlain     escorted     them 
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through  another  apartment,  to  a  door,  which  was 
thrown  open  by  a  page,  who  announced:  "Lady 
Mary  Barton,  Colonel  Joseph  Vasovicz,  Starost 
of  Pilviszki,  and  his  son." 

In  a  beautiful  apartment,  that  far  outshone 
the  others  in  magnificence,  having  its  walls  and 
ceiling  hung  with  the  most  costly  silk,  in  which 
the  soft,  pure,  and  fragrant  atmosphere  was 
maintained  in  unchanging  freshness,  in  which 
oriental  grandeur  was  wedded  to  the  simple 
elegance  and  neatness  of  English  decoration, 
near  a  bright  fire,  before  a  small  ebony  table, 
illumined  by  lofty  wax  candles  in  girandoles  of 
massive  gold,  the  illustrious  princess  Sophia 
Radziwill  was  seated  upon  a  splendid  sofa,  con- 
versing with  a  young  lady  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
whose  exquisite  toilet  was  a  little  out  of  character 
with  clerical  simplicity. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Princess  upon  a  handsome 
cushion,  covered  with  cachemere  fringed  with 
silk,  lay  a  handsome  little  spaniel. 

The  Princess  rose,  and  was  about  to  advance 
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towards  Mary,  when  the  Colonel  anticipated 
her  by  introducing  to  her  his  niece  and  son,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  most  flattering  and  kind 
reception. 

Mary  and  her  uncle  were  not  a  little  surprised 
at  beholding  in  the  person  of  the  ecclesiastic,  the 
worthy  canon,  their  old  and  intimate  friend. 

His  countenance  lighted  up  with  joy  at  seeing 
them  ;  yet  in  the  presence  of  the  exalted  per- 
sonage, whose  society  he  was  enjoying,  he  was 
far  from  allowing  himself  the  same  freedom 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  manifest  at 
Ravdan ;  and,  despite  his  jovial  disposition,  he 
affected  great  modesty  and  reserve. 

The  Princess,  who  contemplated  the  beautiful 
countenance  of  Mary  with  visible  pleasure,  said 
to  her  with  a  smile  :  "It  seems  that  we  are  old 
acquaintances." 

11  Yes,  your  highness/'  replied  Mary,  "  I  had 
recourse  to  your  protection  at  the  fair  of  Kovno  ; 
— when  I  was  coming  out  of  church,  you  kindly 
deigned  to  take  me  by  the  hand ;  that  gracious  act 
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of  condescension  and  goodness  has  remained 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  yet  it  is  but 
now  that  I  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  gratitude." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Mary,  no  compliments  !  — 
what  I  did  for  you,  I  would  have  done  for  any 
other  person  similarly  situated.  Speak  not  of 
gratitude ;  in  that  respect  I  am  indebted  to  your 
uncle  for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  having  under 
my  roof  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Barton." 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  the  Princess  rang 
the  bell  ;  in  an  instant  one  of  her  waiting 
maids  and  a  page  entered  the  room  nearly  at 
the  same  moment. 

"  Where  have  you  put  the  ladies'  maid  ?"  said 
the  Princess  to  the  former. 

"  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  maids  of  honour/' 

"  Is  the  room  between  the  library  and  my 
sleeping  apartment  yet  ready  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  your  highness  !  but  it  will  be  ready 
in  an  hour." 

«  Order  it  to  be  prepared  very  speedily ;  and 
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tell  the  Steward  to  appropriate  some  attentive 
valets  and  two  intelligent  female  servants  to 
the  sole  service  of  Miss  Mary,  who  shall  be 
henceforth  my  nearest  neighbour, — but  stop,— I 
will  go  and  look  to  it  myself." 

Mary  entered  into  conversation  with  the  other 
lady,  while  her  uncle  took  the  Canon  into  the 
abutment  of  the  window. 

"  I  find  you  in  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  By  the  rood  !  if  I  had  not  urgent  business 
to  settle  at  the  court  of  Prince  Radziwill  as  well 
as  at  that  of  our  sovereign,  I  should  be  better 
pleased  with  quaffing  a  bottle  of  good  wine  in 
your  castle,  or  a  delicious  flask  of  mead  with  the 
good  Putrament  than  with  gadding  about  from 
one  town  to  another." 

"  You  have  not  then  realised  your 
wishes  ?" 

"  Unfortunately  not,  my  dear  Colonel ;  I 
have   several    times    received    congratulations, 
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several  times  have  my  friends  passed  merry 
evenings  to  celebrate  my  preferment,  yet  I  am 
still  a  Canon  instead  of  being  a  Bishop.  I  hope 
however  that  the  patronage  of  Don  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  united  to  that  of  our 
kind-hearted  princess,  will  this  year  put  an  end 
to  my  disquietude  ?  You  must  know  that  this 
Mendoza  is  a  good  and  worthy  personage  ;  he  is 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Pope ;  he  is  all- 
powerful  at  our  Court,  for  the  king  and  he  are 
hand  and  glove. — Yesterday  he  sent  me  half  a 
dozen  of  Malaga. — By  the  saints  !  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  this  wine  equals  and  perhaps 
even  surpasses  the  Hungarian  :  '  Live  and  learn' 
is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one. — I  hope,"  con- 
tinued the  Canon  ;  "  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  accept  two  bottles  out  of  the  six,  and  that 
you  will  not  refuse  to  crack  a  third  one  with 
me." 

"  It  seems   that  the   qualities   of  wines  will 
never  cease  to  engage  your  attention . — I  will 
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most  willingly  accept  your  two  bottles,  my  dear 
Canon  ;  but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  refusing 
your  invitation,  as  I  intend  this  very  evening 
to  set  out  for  Ravdan  ; — but,  now  I  think  of  it, 
how  long  do  you  reckon  upon  staying  at  Wilna?" 

"Till  Easter!"  replied  the  Canon;  "and 
perhaps  longer, — my  stay  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  'Tis  well,  Mary  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
this." 

"  By  the  Holy  Mother !  she  is  the  most 
beautiful,  the  best  girl  in  all  Poland.  You 
have  done  admirably  in  bringing  her  to  pass  a 
few  months  with  the  inestimable  princess. — It 
was  an  excellent  idea ;  nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable  or  more  useful. — Her  highness,  who 
seems  to  have  been  sent  by  heaven  into  this 
world  for  the  sole  purpose  of  alleviating  misfor- 
tune, and  spreading  joy  and  happiness  around 
her,  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  procuring  her 
every  innocent  amusement,  and  may  perhaps 
introduce  her  to  a  husband  worthy  of  her." 
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"  It  is  too  late  for  that ;  her  heart  is  already 
engaged." 

"  Truly  !  poor  lambkin,  and  upon  whom  have 
her  affections  fallen  ?" 

"  Upon  a  gentleman  but  little  known,  who 
appears  however  a  man  of  high  honour,  and  to 
whom  I  am  under  great  obligations. " 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  have  heard  of  that." 

At  this  moment  the  Princess  returned  with 
her  little  spaniel  running  before  her.  The  two 
interlocutors  resumed  their  seats,  and  Mary, 
who  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  little 
favourite,  caressed  and  invited  it  to  come  to  her ; 
obedient  to  her  invitation,  it  came  and  jumped 
upon  her  lap. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  dogs  ?"  said  the  Princess. 

"  Very  fond,"  replied  Mary, 

'«  You  are,  no  doubt,  a  universal  favourite 
with  dumb  creatures,  for  that  little  animal 
seldom  evinces  the  least  amiability  to  strangers. 
For    my   part,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
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dogs  have  an  intuitive   knowledge  of  the  kind- 
hearted." 

The  Colonel  and  his  son  soon  rose  to  take 
their  departure. 

"Butyouarenot  yet  going,  uncle?"  cried  Mary. 
"I  intend  to  set  out  immediately,  for  you  are 
aware,  my  dear  niece,  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  Ravdan  long  ago." 

Mary  then  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Starost,  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  my  dear  Mary,  we  shall 
see  each  other  again  very  soon  : — Wilna  is  not 
at  the  world's  end ;  you  cannot  be  sorrowful  in 
the  charming  society  in  which  I  leave  you." 

Vasovicz  and  Casimir  now  took  leave  of  the 
Princess,  and  having  embraced  Mary,  stepped 
into  their  carriage  and  drove  off. 

The  clouds  of  regret  gathered  darkly  on  the 
brow  of  Mary ;  the  Princess,  touched  by  her 
sadness,  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said  to  her 
in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  In  your  regret  for  your 
uncle,  have  you  lost  all  thought  of  me  ?" 
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She  then  pressed  her  to  her  bosom  and 
solaced  her  with  so  much  warmth  of  feeling,  that 
Mary  could  not  help  viewing  her  as  a  true  and 
sincere  friend. 

When  all  the  visitors  had  retired,  the  Princess 
accompanied  her  to  the  apartments  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her. 

The  gay  and  novel  scenes  of  elevated  life,  and 
above  all  the  unceasing  kindness  of  the  Princess 
banished  in  a  little  time,  from  the  mind  of  Mary, 
the  gloomy  abstractedness  into  which  her 
uncle's  departure  had  thrown  her;  the  roses 
once  more  bloomed  upon  her  cheeks.  She  was 
invariably  present  at  the  soirees,  parties,  and  balls 
given  by  the  Princess  ;  she  failed  not  to  become 
the  object  and  theme  of  general  admiration. 
Reading  and  refined  society  enriched  her  mind 
with  stores  of  knowledge,  while  they  gave  a  new 
charm  to  her  manners,  which  were  naturally 
graceful. 

The  image  of  Kraiewski  was  too  deeply  en- 
graven upon  her  memory  to  be  effaced  by  gaiety 
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and  pleasure,  her  walk  with  him  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  her  recent  tour  in  his  company  fre- 
quently recurred  to  her  thoughts,  or  were  re- 
traced in  her  dreams. 

At  a  grand  ball  given  by  Count  James 
Potocki,  Palatine  of  Brackv,  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  King's  favourite,  Mary 
shone  forth  as  the  star  of  the  evening  :  a  portion 
of  the  gay  assemblage  occasionally  grouped 
around  her ;  all  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  shewing  her  every  attention,  and  in  giving 
her  every  token  of  homage  and  respect. 

It  was  remarked  that  amongst  several  others, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  was  smitten  with  her 
charms.  His  eyes  were  constantly  rivetted  upon 
her ;  he  danced,  or  conversed  with  her  alone. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February, 
the  Princess  observing  that  the  weather  was 
fine,  the  cold  moderate,  and  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  determined  upon  making 
an  excursion  into  the  country  with  numerous 
personages,   whom   she   invited   to   accompany 
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her.  It  was  near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  arrayed  in  a  dress  trimmed  with  the  fur 
of  blue  foxes,*  she  took  her  seat  together  with 
Mary,  who  was  similarly  attired  in  a  splendid 
sledge  of  ebony  wood,  lined  in  the  interior  with 
ermine,  decorated  externally  with  large  plates 
of  silver,  and  drawn  by  tall  Persian  horses,  with 
housings  of  tiger  skins,  to  which  were  attached 
several  rows  of  small  bells. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  travel- 
ling in  sledges,  which  glide  over  the  broad  sheets 
of  dazzling  whiteness  with  the  most  agreeable 
uniformity  and  easiness  of  movement.  This 
mode  of  travelling  has  indeed  been  honoured 
in  the  north  with  the  epithet  of  angelic,  (anielska 
iazda. 

The  car  of  the  Princess,  followed  by  others 
equally  magnificient,  skimmed  along  over  the 
spotless  snow. 

The  houses  and  spires  of  Wilna  soon  receded 

*  The  sea  otter  fur,  and  the  blue  foxes  fur,  are  the  dearest 
in  the  world. 
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from  view.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  afternoon,  the 
air  was  exquisitely  transparent  and  keen,  com- 
municating to  the  lovely  cheeks  of  the  fair 
travellers  a  lovelier  hue.  After  having  tra- 
versed dale  and  plain,  as  if  impelled  by  magic, 
over  the  pure  and  spangling  mantle,  in  which 
all  nature  appeared  enveloped,  they  struck 
obliquely  across  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
thence  into  a  large  forest. 

The  setting  sun  was  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
gorgeous  crimson,  slightly  tinting  the  glittering 
atmosphere  with  the  prismatic  colours  refracted 
from  the  tiny  crystals  in  Nature's  icy  garb. 
Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  horizon,  several 
long  luminous  streaks  betokened  a  continuance 
of  clear  and  intense  frost.  The  feathery  flakes 
were  reposing  upon  the  trees,  fringing  with 
unsullied  white,  the  tall  tapering  forms  of  the 
stately  pines.  At  times  the  fox  was  descried 
upon  the  track,  snuffing  the  air  with  outstretched 
nostrils,  then  flying  from  the  approaching 
sledges  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.     At  other 

VOL.    II.  H 
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times,  the  black-cock  was  seen  to  alight  upon 
the  snow-capped  branches,  beating  off  the  fine 
icy  powder  that  was  quivering  upon  them,  while 
the  last  beams  of  the  sinking  orb  were  reflected 
from  the  jetty  lustre  of  his  plumage. 

Summer  is  not  the  only  season  that  procures 
delight ;  in  Poland,  where  the  seasons  are 
strongly  characterised,  the  winter,  although 
severe,  is  not  perpetual,  and  it  affords  numerous 
enjoyments,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are  utterly  unacquainted.  Rich  verdure 
and  limpid  streamlets  meandering  through  the 
dells,  are  never  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  when 
they  disappear  all  at  once,  and  again  suddenly 
come  into  view ;  so  the  varieties  of  the  year 
have  each  its  peculiar  charm,  yet  never  perhaps 
is  nature  arrayed  in  such  magnificence  as  in 
winter :  yon  lakes,  with  those  dark  lustrous 
intervals,  where  the  wind  has  swept  off  the  pure 
carpet  of  transcendent  white  ;  those  rivers,  those 
torrents,  apparently  arrested  in  their  course, 
with  their  waters  rushing  on  beneath   the  solid 
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platform,  which  nature' has  thrown  over  their 
broad  bosoms  ;  those  water-falls  frozen  in  mid- 
career  with  their  beauteous  pillars  and  columns ; 
those  aurorae-boreales  with  their  luminous  corus- 
cations, inspiring  that  melancholy  and  sublime 
poetry  of  northern  bards,  which  towers  above 
all  other  poetry,  as  the  eagle  soars  above  the 
feathered  subjects  of  his  boundless  realm. 

After  the  sledges  had  moved  rapidly  along 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  they  stopped 
before  a  side-door  in  the  splendid  palace  of 
Verki,  belonging  to  the  Princess.  She  alighted 
with  her  fair  companion,  and,  passing  through 
long  passages,  entered  an  elegant  saloon,  in 
which  Mary  was  surprised  to  find  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  assemblage,  and  amongst  them 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Don  Mendoza. 

About  ten  o'clock,  at  a  given  signal,  the  band 
began  to  play,  and  twelve  maids  of  honour, 
dressed  in  the  English  costume,  advanced  to- 
wards Mary  in  succession,  and  addressed  her  in 
the  language  of  compliment  and  congratulation. 
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The  entertainment  had  been  previously  arranged 
by  the  Princess  to  give  the  beauteous  native  of 
England   an  agreeable  surprise.     The  evening 
was  devoted   to   a   variety   of  amusements,  in 
which    Mary    participated    with    a    feeling    of 
grateful  delight  at  the  gracious  attention  shewn 
her  by  her  protectress.     On  the   following  day, 
nearly  all  the  company  returned  to  Wiina.     The 
Princess  remained  a  day  longer,  and  persisted, 
notwithstanding  the  strongest  remonstrances,  in 
returning  with   Mary  in  her  own  sledge,  unac- 
companied by  any  other,  along  a  track,  which, 
though  it  was  shorter,  was  much  less  frequented. 
She   accordingly   set  out  on   the   morrow,   a 
little  before  midnight.      The  sledge  flew  over 
the  smooth  white  surface  of  the  frozen  element, 
and  they  had  already  proceeded  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  skimmed  by  the  Yilia,  with 
its  serpentine  course,  still  traceable  amid  the 
vast  bodies  of  snow,  with  which  the  ground  was 
covered.     This  little  river  pursued  its  winding 
way  through  a  broad  valley  flanked  on  one  side 
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by  dense  masses  of  brushwood,  and  skirted  on 
the  other,  by  lofty  mountains  capped  with 
forests.  The  Princess,  whose  natural  elasticity 
of  spirits  was  enhanced  by  the  pure  exhilarating 
air,  was  charmed  at  beholding  the  snow-clad 
foliage,  and  pointed  out  to  Mary  the  mountain 
pines  in  the  distant  landscape,  "  floating  in 
light  drapery"  by  them,  like  elfin  forms. 

It  wTas  an  hour  after  midnight :  the  resplen- 
dent moon  of  Lithuania  had  glided  through 
more  than  half  the  azure  vault  of  the  sky,  and 
her  rays  united  with  those  of  the  twinkling  stars, 
reflected  from  the  countless  crystals,  resembled 
meteoric  flashes  undulating  from  polished  silver, 
or  jewels  scattered  over  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
The  admiration  of  the  fair  travellers  was  at- 
tracted by  the  dazzling  lustre  and  magnificence 
of  the  scene,  and  the  following  singular  Polish 
proverb  forced  itself  upon  their  thoughts ;  "  the 
night  is  so  fine,  the  moon  is  so  bright,  that  one 
might'  carry  off  another  man's  wife." 

They  were  now  within  eleven  English  miles 
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of  Wilna ;  the  brilliant  scenery  was  steeped  in 
loveliness  and  repose,  save  that  at  times  the 
distant  bark  of  the  watch-dogs,  repeated  by  the 
dying  echos  in  the  distant  forest,  was  floated 
through  the  silvery  atmosphere. 

Mary  descried  far  away  a  sable  band  of  fleet- 
ing forms  that  became  on  a  sudden  motionless  ; 
and  pointed  them  out  to  the  Princess,  who  had 
scarcely  time  for  a  moment's  observation,  when 
the  horses  began  to  rear  and  the  sledge  stopped, 
as  if  nailed  to  the  spot. 

"  What  can  it  be?"  said  the  coachman  to  the 
alarmed  Princess;  he  then  made  a  sign  for  them 
to  keep  silent,  and,  as  he  directed  his  finger  to 
the  dark  objects,  whispered  :  "if  they  are  men,  at 
such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  situation,  they  can 
mean  no  good  ;  yet  as  we  have  excellent  horses, 
by  turning  back  and  proceeding  at  full  speed, 
we  can  certainly  be  very  soon  out  of  danger; 
but  if  they  are  wolves,  there  is  equal  risk  in  re- 
turning and  advancing;  as  the  baying  of  the 
dogs  announced  the   approach  of  wolves,  and 
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as  those  dusky  shapes  have  rather  an  oblong 
than  a  tall  appearance,  I  should  take  them  to  be 
wolves." 

"  Wolves !  heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  Y> 
ejaculated  the  Princess,  turning  pale  with 
horror. 

Scarcely  had  these  sad  ejaculations  escaped 
her  lips,  when  several  packs  of  wolves  in  nearly 
every  direction  around,  sent  forth  terrific  howl- 
ings,  which  were  answered  by  the  long  deep 
cries  of  the  dogs  that  gave  warning  of  their 
approach . 

In  a  moment  the  gaunt  forms  of  the  sanguin- 
ary brotherhood  were  darkly  relieved  against  the 
unsullied  snow. 

"  Let  us  fly,  let  us  escape,  in  Heaven's  name!" 
exclaimed  the  Princess,  as  she  clung  in  dismay 
to  Mary,  who  was  trembling  and  pale  as 
death. 

"  It  is  impossible  !"  cried  the  driver ;  "  there 
are  still  greater  numbers  of  them  behind  us ; 
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besides  the  horses  would  take  the  bit  in  their 
teeth,  and  we  should  to  a  certainty  perish." 

They  remained  on  the  same  spot  silent  and 
horrified.  In  a  moment  the  wolves  might  bound 
upon  them  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  The  two 
ladies  were  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and  terror  shook 
the  frame  of  the  driver.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
save  the  footfalls  of  the  savage  marauders  stalk- 
ing over  the  frozen  and  crackling  snow. 

The  moon  was  skimmering  through  the  pines 
in  their  livery  of  white,  and  a  few  stars  in  their 
oblique  descent  were  smiling  a  farewell,  ere 
they  sank  below  the  snow-bounded  limit  of  the 
vision  ;  already  a  few  stragglers  in  advance  of 
the  serried  files  of  the  ferocious  monsters  were 
but  a  few  steps  distant ;  death  appeared  inevi- 
table . 

"  God  of  mercy,  take  pity  upon  us !"  exclaimed 
the  Princess  and  her  companion,  wringing  their 
hands  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven 
with  fervent  prayers. 
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All  the  packs  of  wolves  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  while  some  wheeled  off  from  the  wings 
of  the  advancing  host,  with  their  red  flaming 
eye-balls  flashing  vividly,  and  snapping  together 
their  long  white  terrific  fangs.  The  coachman, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  and 
still  preserved  a  presence  of  mind  unequalled, 
could  with  difficulty  hold  in  the  horses. 

The  courage  of  men  — of  warriors  — sometimes 
gives  way  when  death  hovers  over  their  heads ; 
what  then  must  be  the  feelings  of  tender  females 
trembling  to  become  the  momentary  prey  of 
ravenous  wrolves  ? 

The  nearest  wolf  now  came  creeping  stealthily 
to  the  sledge,  crouching  upon  its  belly,  and 
rolling  its  dilated  orbs  of  flame.  All  the  others 
instinctively  followed  its  example,  seeming  to 
await  the  determination  it  might  take.  Its  eyes 
glared  with  tenfold  ardour,  the  bristles  stood 
erect  upon  its  neck;  it  rose,  elongating  its 
gaunt  and  bony  frame,  uplifting  and  protruding 
its  head  in  fearful  menace,  apparently  upon  the 
h  2 
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very  point  of  springing  upon  its  intended 
victims.  All  the  others  stood  forth  in  the  same 
appalling  attitude  as  the  former,  which  was  the 
she-wolf  that,  as  usual,  headed  the  attack. 

"Oh!  holy  Heaven!  oh!  my  husband!" — 
"  Oh !  my  uncle  !  Stanislaus,  save  me  !  Mercy ! 
mercy  upon  us,  thou  God  of  salvation !"  were  the 
heart-rending  accents  of  despair  which  broke  from 
the  pale  quivering  lips  of  the  Princess  and  her 
fellow-traveller ;  who,  shrinking  from  the  sight 
of  the  horrors  that  awaited  them,  had  covered 
their  faces  with  their  hands. 

The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  seemed  able  to  save 
them . 

The  coachman  had  recourse  to  a  final  expe- 
dient. He  put  three  of  his  fingers  into  his 
mouth  and  whistled  with  so  startling  an  effect, 
that  the  horses  began  to  plunge,  the  two  females 
shrieked  awfully,  the  wolves  receded,  and  break- 
ing off  in  scattered  masses  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  again  halted. 
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"  We  are  safe,"  exclaimed  the  driver,  il  I  hear 
numerous  sleighs  following  us.  I  will  repeat 
my  signal." — He  whistled  twice  more  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  wolves  resumed  their  retrograde 
movement. 

He  was  answered  by  two  signals  of  the  same 
nature,  and  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  jingling  of 
bells,  and  the  voices  of  men  became  more  and 
more  distinct. 

Liberty  comes  not  more  welcome  to  a  captive 
doomed  to  die,  than  this  seasonable  succour  to 
the  Princess  and  Mary. 

The  coachman  was  not  deceived  in  his  expec- 
tation ;  the  wolves  continued  to  recede.  Several 
gun  shots  bore  through  the  still  night  air  the 
glad  announcement  of  assistance. 

In  the  rear,  a  file  of  sledges  filled  with  men, 
armed  at  all  points,  was  hastening  from  Verki, 
where  the  howlings  of  wolves  had  been  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  road  which  the  Princess 
had  taken ;  in  front,  the  numerous  visitors,  who 
had   proceeded   in   the    usual   road   to    Wilna, 
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having  arrived  at  the  convergence  of  the  two 
roads,  had  heard  the  signal  of  distress,  and 
were  advancing  at  full  speed.  Mendoza  was 
the  first  that  came  up  to  the  fair  travellers,  and 
he  pointed  to  several  wolves  that  had  just  been 
killed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  haste  which  had 
been  made,  the  Princess  and  Mary  would  have 
infallibly  perished,  had  not  the  whistling  of  the 
driver  retarded  the  attack  of  the  famished  beasts, 
and  thus  allowed  time  for  succour  to  reach 
them. 

The  Princess  and  the  fair  orphan,  still  tremb- 
ling, evinced  the  most  heart-felt  gratitude  for 
the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  their  friends.  The 
former  liberally  rewarded  the  driver,  by  whose 
presence  of  mind  they  had  been  rescued  from 
impending  death,  and  having  tasted  the  fruits  of 
bitter  experience,  resolved  to  be  guided  for  the 
future,  by  the  counsels  of  those  who  might  warn 
her  against  exposing  herself  to  such  dangers.  But 
the  best  of  the  fair  sex  have  often  their  little 
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caprices,  and  these  very  caprices  perhaps  render 
them  still  dearer  to  us. 

The  whole  party  returned  together  to  Wilna, 
and  the  two  beautiful  tourists,  after  a  few  days' 
of  indisposition,  occasioned  by  the  extreme  terror 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  gradually 
regained  their  health  and  spirits ;  but  the  scene 
of  horror  they  had  witnessed,  was  indelibly 
engraven  on  their  minds. 

*  Sea  note  on  Wilna,  and  Princess  Stuck 's  marriage  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"Welcome,  ye  pillars  of  the  church, 
Whose  presence  honours  our  festivity." 

Shelley. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  passion  week, 
Mary,  while  absorbed  in  a  volume  of  intense 
interest,  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Jenny,  who  ran  into  the  room,  exclaiming : 
"  An  express,  an  express  from  Ravdan  !"  Mary 
desired  the  bearer  to  be  ushered  into  her 
presence,  nor  was  she  a  little  surprised,  when 
Suski,  her  uncle's  steward  and  agent,  whom  we 
have  already  noticed,  came  into  the  room  at 
her  request. 

She  hastily  broke  open  the  letter,  which  he 
delivered  to  her,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
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all  in  the  castle  were  in  'good  health,  and  that 
her  uncle  was  highly  delighted  with  the  distin- 
guished interest,  which  the  Princess  continued 
to  manifest  towards  her,  and  that  he  purposed 
coming  to  see  her,  when  the  Easter  festivals 
were  terminated. 

He  likewise  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
successful  debut  of  his  niece  at  the  palace  of  the 
Princess. 

Mary  immediately  wrote  to  her  uncle  in  reply; 
and  amongst  a  host  of  questions  relative  to  the 
household  of  Ravdan,  she  inquired  of  Suski, 
what  had  become  of  the  negro  Mohed,  hoping 
after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  by  diplomatising  >  to 
bring  about  a  subject  which  was  dear  to  her 
heart.  Suski  replied  that  Mohed  was  in  good 
health,  and  would  perhaps  accompany  his  master 
to  the  war. 

"  The  war  !"  reiterated  Mary,  deeply  moved, 
"has  then  the  peace  been  broken  ?" 

Here,  instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply  to  the 
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question,  Suski  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
pointed  to  the  door  saying  in  a  whisper  with  an 
air  of  mystery : 

"  Periculosum  est,  Signoretta,  parlare,  in  this 
manner  of  war  !  Lachiate,  Miss :  Hush  at 
present  V 

"  But  explain  yourself  clearly,"  rejoined 
Mary,  u  with  whom  are  we  at  war  ?  With  the 
Russians  or  the  Turks  ?" 

"  No,  Signoretta,  non  est  bene,  to  be  so  in- 
quisitive. We  are  at  war  neither  with  Russia 
nor  Turkey." 

"  With  whom  then  are  hostilities  about  to 
commence  ?" 

"  lo   non  so   bene.      They   speak " 

But  here  he  stopped  short. 

"  Suski,  I  can  well  dispense  with  these 
mysteries,"  said  Mary  vexed  by  impatience ; 
•*  put  me  no  longer  to  the  rack  of  conjecture, 
but  tell  me  in  what  quarters  preparations  for 
war  are  begun  ?" 
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"  Cum  Suedis"  replied  Suski  in  an  under 
tone,  and  laying  his  finger  upon  his  lips  to  en- 
join silence. 

"  That  is  what  I  suspected,"  cried  Mary,  in 
consternation.  "  In  this  case,  perhaps  Casimir 
will  accept  a  commission  in  the  army." 

"  Be  not  concerned,  Miss,  my  young  master 
will  not  go  and  seek  hostes  uselessly.  But  there 
is  another  that  will." 

«  Who  is  that  ?" 

"  The  captain,  who  is  the  friend  of  our  family. 
The  same  who  has  brought  back  from  the 
Ukraine  and  Wallachia,  a  great  number  of 
horses  for  the  corps  of  Chodkievicz;  the  same, 
in  short,  who  entrusted  me  with  the  care  of  a 
large  dog,  and  who  delivered  my  master  de 
magno  periculo." 

"  Is  that  certain  ?"  continued  Mary  with 
blanching  cheeks  ;  "  Why  did  you  not  bring  the 
dog  to  me  ?" 

Suski  withdrew  from  the  apartment  for  a 
moment  and  returned  with  the  dog,  who  ran 
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straight  to  his  fair  admirer,  yelping  and  skipping 
for  joy. 

"  Medor,  my  dear  Medor !  do  you  know  me, 
then  ?"  and  she  laid  her  delicate  and  beautifully 
rounded  fingers,  upon  the  head  of  the  noble 
creature. 

On  hearing  the  noise  made  by  the  dog,  the 
Princess  came  running  into  the  apartment,  but 
perceiving  the  huge  animal  she  started  back 
with  affright.  Mary  ran  towards  her  to  calm 
her  fears,  and  having  introduced  Suski  to  her 
notice,  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  and 
relate  the  history  of  Medor.  The  Princess,  who 
was  fond  of  dogs,  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
the  noble  creature,  of  whose  qualities  she  had 
just  heard  the  eulogium. 

When  she  was  informed  what  Suski  had 
reported  with  reference  to  the  war  with  Sweden 
she  appeared  greatly  amazed,  and  asked  him 
from  what  source  he  had  derived  his  infor- 
mation. 

Suski  was  much  puzzled,  and  was  unable  to 
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reply  ;  he  seemed  even  to  have  forgotten  all  he 
mentioned  to  Mary,  who  however  extorted  from 
him  all  he  knew.  The  Princess  called  her  tire- 
woman, and  ordered  her  to  fetch  a  letter  she 
had  recently  received  from  her  brother-in-law, 
in  which  he  announced  the  ratification  of  a 
truce  with  Sweden,  that  gave  the  fairest  hopes 
of  the  continuation  of  peace,  at  least  for  that 
year. 

"My  brother-in-law,"  she  observed,  "  has  the 
command  of  a  detachment  in  Livonia,  my  hus- 
band is  in  that  province  at  this  moment ;  we  are 
here  in  the  very  centre  of  the  royal  court,  and 
no  one  can  be  possessed  of  more  authentic  infor- 
mation than  ourselves ;  consequently  our  intel- 
ligence is  worthy  of  greater  credence." 

These  words  tranquillized  Mary,  while  they 
gave  the  denial  to  the  reports  of  Suski. 

When  the  Princess  was  retiring  from  the 
apartment,  she,  by  chance,  let  fall  a  valuable 
ring,  set  with  a  splendid  diamond.  Suski 
picked  it  up,  and  offered  it  to  her  :  "  Keep  it,  sir, 
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the  consort  of  a  Radziwill  never  takes  back  what 
has  fallen  from  her  hand.'' 

Suski  was  at  first  in  a  stupor  of  amazement : 
there  was  a  pause,  during  which  he  appeared  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  what  he  had  heard. 

"  Keep  it,"  reiterated  the  Princess.  Em- 
boldened by  this  repetition,  he  bowed  his  bald 
head,  humbling  himself  before  the  fair  donor, 
and  consigning  to  his  pocket  the  precious  gift. 

Mary  withdrew  in  company  with  the  Princess ; 
Jenny  returned  and,  fondling  the  dog,  made  a 
thousand  inquiries  of  Suski. 

As  it  was  Easter  eve,  several  of  the  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  long  rows  of  tables, 
covered  with  cloths  of  the  finest  Dutch  linen, 
upon  which  rose  majestically  numerous  lines  of 
cakes  in  the  form  of  towers  and  pyramids, 
garnished  with  raisins,  and  decorated  with  con- 
fectionery of  every  kind,  shape,  and  colour. 

At  proper  intervals  the  motley  scene  was 
varied  with  boar-hams,  roasted  bear's  paws,  sheep 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  natural  dimensions  and 
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moulded  from  butter,  with  eyes  of  emeralds  ; 
eggs  coloured  with  divers  hues  and  surrounded 
with  flowers  and  laurels ;  a  profusion  of  every 
species  of  game  met  with  in  Lithuania,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  distinguished  a  colossal  elk 
roasted  whole  ;  with  its  feet  and  horns  gilded 
with  gold  ;  the  different  viands  were  of  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  kind  that  luxury  could 
furnish  between  the  Oder  and  the  Dnieper,  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea, — prepared 
by  two  maitres  d'hotel,  and  a  dozen  of  the  most 
practised  artists  of  the  kitchen.  Almost  all  the 
dishes,  even  thatwhich  contained  the  elk,  were 
of  massive  gold.  The  tables  were  edged  with  a 
breast-work  of  bottles  of  different  sizes,  filled 
with  the  most  luscious  liqueurs,  and  the  richest 
wines.  We  shall  not  be  forcing  a  simile,  if  we 
compare  these  towers,  these  pyramids  of  cakes, 
this  army  of  bottles  and  glasses,  to  the  magic 
spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  from  a  very  lofty 
elevation  by  the  turrets,  the  steeples,  the 
churches  and  the  chimneys  of  some  mighty  city. 
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On  Easter  day,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass, 
numerous  guests,  after  an  interchange  of  con- 
gratulations, were  accustomed  to  partake  of  this 
feast,  which  was  called  sviecone.  It  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  holy  rites  of  the  Catholic  church 
to  touch  it  previous  to  the  appointed  time. 

Towards  evening  two  Bishops,  accompanied 
by  four  Canons,  amongst  whom  the  one  with 
whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  was  not 
forgotten,  and  twelve  priests  repaired  to  the 
palace.  The  Princess, leading  Mary  by  the  hand, 
preceded  by  her  chaplain,  and  followed  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  chamberlains,  pages,  and  the 
various  functionaries  of  her  household,  opened 
the  door  with  her  own  hand,  and  permitted  the 
ecclesiastics  to  contemplate  the  battle  field,  in 
which  their  prowess  was  to  be  exerted.  They 
stationed  themselves  round  the  first  table.  The 
two  bishops,  after  a  short  prayer,  and  signing 
themselves  with  the  cross,  in  which  they  were 
imitated  by  all  present,  sprinkled  holy  water 
over  all  the  tables. 
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After  this  ceremony  had  been  completed,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  retiring,  the  Princess 
placed  herself  so  as  to  oppose  their  progress,  and 
requested  them  to  do  her  the  honour  of  coming 
on  the  following  day  at  noon,  to  partake  of  the 
sviecone  with  her. 

The  ecclesiastics  made  a  profound  obeisance, 
and  signified  their  assent  with  visible  pleasure. 

After  their  departure,  the  Princess,  having 
given  a  few  orders  relative  to  the  approaching 
solemnity,  retired  rather  late  into  her  apartment 
and  was  enjoying  a  slight  repast  with  Mary  ; 
when  a  loud  hubbub  of  voices,  violent  objurga- 
tions, and  a  hurried  movement  of  footsteps 
reached  her  ears.  She  desired  to  know  imme- 
diately the  cause  of  the  sudden  disturbance. 

"  In  truth,  I  am  unable  to  inform  you  High- 
ness," replied  one  of  the  waiting  maids,  who 
first  presented  herself;  "but  I  think  that 
Jenny  the  English  woman — " 

She  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
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the  chaplain  and  several  females  of  the  house- 
hold. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Princess. 

All  the  females  looked  at  each  other  in  doubt 
whether  they  should  venture  to  speak  or  not. 
At  length  one  of  them  commenced  and  said  : 
t(  Jenny  ! — "  and  here  she  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  the  Princess,  in  evident  im- 
patience ;   "  well,  what  of  Jenny  ?" 

Whilst  Mary  was  not  less  amazed  than 
anxious,  the  Chaplain  opened  the  budget  of  his 
wrongs. 

"  Permit  me,  illustrious  Princess,  to  explain 
the  insult  offered  to  our  holy  Catholic  religion 
by  the  English  female  servant.  Having  no  re- 
gard to  our  hallowed  institutions,  she  entered 
the  long  hall,  and  there,  in  utter  contempt  of 
our  true  faith,  she  took  one  of  the  sacred  cakes, 
and  feared  not  to  give  it  to  a  large  dog.  This 
scandalous  act  of  desecration  cannot  fail  to  draw 
down  the  displeasure  of  heaven  upon  this  house. 
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When  the  cake  was  missing  and  the  sacrilegious 
purloiner  yet  undiscovered,  she  came  and 
voluntarily  avowed  that  she  had  taken  it.  As 
every  one  knows,  that  she  has  found  the  happy 
path  that  leads  to  your  good  graces,  no  one  was 
found  ready  without  hesitation,  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  acquainting  you  with  the  truth,  but  as 
soon  as  this  abominable  heresy  was  made  known 
to  me,  I  shrunk  not  from  the  task  of  communi- 
cating the  fact  to  your  Highness." 

"You  have  acted  laudably,"  replied  the 
Princess,  "the  zeal  which  you  continue  to 
manifest  for  our  holy  catholic  worship,  does  but 
augment  the  esteem  I  entertain  for  you.  Let 
Jenny  be  called  hither  directly." 

"  With  respect  to  you,  good  father,  as  you  will 
without  doubt  reconsecrate  the  place  which  has 
been  profaned,  and  as  you  will  assuredly  rise  at 
a  very  early  hour  to-morrow  morning,  I  wish 
you  a  good  evening ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  table  after 
the  pious  ceremonies.     Here,"  added  she,  "  is  a 
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purse  to  perform  masses  for  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  our  Holy  Saviour." 

"  You  are  a  goodly  lamb  in  the  fold  of  Christ. 
In  his  divine  mercy,  he  will  pardon  the  offence, 
which  has  been  committed  against  him  in  your 
house,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  but  take  the  money 
and  give  it  to  a  poorer  chaplain  than  I  am,  I 
will  myself  add  something  to  it." 

Jenny  soon  appeared.  At  a  signal  given  by 
the  Princess,  all  retired  except  Mary. 

"  My  good  Jenny,  tell  me  candidly,"  said 
the  Princess  in  a  gentle  tone,  "all  that  you  have 
done." 

Jenny,  encouraged  by  the  kindness  of  manner 
and  tone  evinced  by  the  Princess,  thus  explained 
herself. 

"  A  fine  cake  had  been  pointed  out  as  mine. 
The  large  dog,  which  your  Highness  has  seen, 
was  following  me  every  where,  and  I  saw  by 
unequivocal  signs,  that  he  was  hungry.  I  at 
first  applied  to  one  of  the  cooks,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  no  time,  and  that,  as  Christians 
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fasted,  the  dog  might  very  well  fast  for  one  day. 
Having  received  a  similar  reply,  to  a  second 
application  in  another  quarter,  and  seeing  that 
the  poor  animal,  that  did  his  part  in  saving  the 
life  of  my  master,  was  suffering  for  want  of 
food,  I  took  the  key  of  the  great  hall,  and 
gave  him  my  own  cake  and  no  other.  One  of 
the  female  servants  by  chance  saw  me,  and 
made  a  talk  of  the  affair  to  all  that  came  in 
her  way.  There  was  soon  a  busy  whispering 
about  me,  and  no  one  addressed  himself  to  me. 
The  steward  heard  what  had  passed,  and  en- 
joined secresy,  but  having  perceived  that  the 
matter  would  infallibly  be  divulged,  he  set  about 
scolding  a  poor  girl,  although  he  well  knew  that 
it  was  I  who  was  guilty.  Moved  by  the  sorrow 
into  which  she  was  thrown,  and  hurt  by  the 
injustice  of  the  steward,  I  immediately  made  a 
public  avowal  of  my  fault.  All  then  began  to 
condemn  and  reproach  me,  for  not  having 
blushed  to  reveal  my  criminal  conduct,  instead 
of  being  grateful  for  the  kind  intention  of  the 
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steward  in  laying  the  blame  upon  another. 
The  chaplain  was  then  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  hence  all  this  noise,  for  which 
I  humbly  implore  your  Highness  to  pardon 
me." 

The  Princess  replied  with  a  smile,  "  You 
have  not  committed  a  fault,  child,  but  only  a 
little  oversight,  which,  however,  proves  your 
justice,  and  the  kindness  of  your  disposition. 
You  would  not  have  acted  with  impropriety,  if 
you  had  first  imparted  your  intention  to  your 
mistress.  We  have  sufficient  reasonableness  to 
separate  true  religion  from  prejudice,  which 
cannot  but  be  greatly  injurious  to  it.  Now,  as 
you  are  a  little  acquainted  with  our  customs, 
which  are  respected  without  difficulty,  I  hope 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  again  happen.  You 
enjoy  my  good  opinion  equally  as  before,  and 
I  am  rather  pleased  than  not  with  this  mishap, 
as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  checking 
serious  abuses." 

The    Princess   rang   the  bell,    the  page    on 
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attendance  came  to  receive  her  orders.  "  Call 
hither  the  chief  steward." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  stepped  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  I  ordered  you  yesterday,  sir,  to  take  the 
greatest  care  of  the  dog,  that  came  with  the 
servants  of  Lady  Mary,"  said  the  Princess,  raising 
her  voice. 

6*  But  I  recommended  one  of  the  cooks  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  him." 

"  No  huts,  sir,  the  dog  has  had  nothing  to 
eat.  You  should  have  been  more  obedient  to 
my  injunctions,  and  then  this  disturbance,  to 
which  I  am  but  little  accustomed,  would  have 
been  prevented.  Send  hither  Suski  with  the 
dog,  and  the  young  girl  that  was  unjustly 
accused ;  bring  me  a  cake,  which  forms  no  part 
of  the  sviecone,  and  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine.'' 

The  steward  went  to  execute  these  orders, 
and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  followed  by 
Suski,    Mucha   with   the  dog,   the   young  girl, 
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and  two  servants  bringing  the  cake  and  the 
wine. 

"  Are  you  well  attended  to  ?  have  you  every 
thing  you  wish,  both  you  and  your  servants  ?" 
said  the  Princess  to  Suski. 

"  In  every  respect,"  replied  Suski,  bowing 
almost  to  the  floor. 

"You  do  not,  perhaps,  dare  to  avow  the 
truth  ;  but  it  will  not  fail  to  shew  itself,  like 
oil  upon  water." 

"  The  orders  of  your  Highness  have  been 
most  punctually  obeyed  with  regard  to  myself 
and  those  with  me." 

Here  a  ray  of  self-satisfaction  lighted  up  the 
countenance  of  the  steward. 

"  And  you,  my  girl,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to-day  ?" 

The  young  girl  related  the  story  of  the  cake ; 
and  her  statement  coincided  in  every  particular 
with  that  of  Jenny. 

"  Very  well,"    said  the    Princess,   good  hu- 
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mouredly ;  "Yes,  child,  I  know  you  are  innocent. 
To  morrow  I  will  attach  you  to  my  private 
suite." 

The  young  girl  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
Princess,  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  re- 
ceived some  trifling  presents  from  her  noble 
Mistress  and  Mary. 

"  Now,  said  the  Princess,  it  remains  only  to 
question  the  dog ;  "are  you  hungry,  Medor?" 
and  at  the  same  time  she  threw  him  the  cake, 
which  he  devoured  in  a  moment.  "Oh,  poor 
creature;''  cried  she,  "  how  hungry  he  is  !  you 
see,  sir,  how  well  you  have  complied  with  my 
request.  My  husband  will  return  in  a  few  days, 
and  he  shall  know  all." 

At  these  words  the  major-domo  turned  pale, 
and  fell  at  her  feet  to  entreat  forgiveness. 

"  Rise,  sir/'  replied  the  Princess,  affecting 
a  haughty  air,  "  I  do  not  like  these  humiliations." 
She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  and  the 
steward  had  risen  with  a  dejected  mien,  when  the 
hour  of  midnight  was  sounded  upon  the  brazen 
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tongue  of  time.  Suddenly  the  thunder  of 
cannons,  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  the  chime 
of  bells  burst  through  the  stillness  of  the  night » 
the  drums  beat;  the  organ  and  the  swell  of  human 
voices  shook  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  adjacent 
chapel. 

"  Behold  the  announcement  of  the  resurrec- 
tion," said  the  Princess.  "  Bring  me  a  portion 
of  the  consecrated  food."  The  major-domo 
hastened  to  obey  her  command.  The  Princess 
embraced  Mary,  and  shared  the  sacred  egg  with 
her,  then  with  all  present,  except  the  steward, 
who  stood  aloof,  daring  neither  to  advance  nor 
utter  a  single  word. 

The  Princess,  however,  perceiving  by  a  sign 
made  by  Mary,  that  she  was  anxious  that  pardon 
should  be  extended  to  him,  beckoned  to  him  to 
approach. 

"It  is  a  sacred  festival;  after  having  con- 
fessed, I  can  harbour  no  resentment,"  said  the 
Princess,  presenting  him  with  a  part  of  the 
egg,  and  giving  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  as  a  proof 
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of  complete  reconciliation  :  "I  am  willing  to 
overlook  all,  I  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of 
the  matter  to  my  husband,  but  for  the  future,  I 
hope,  sir,  you  will  not  force  me  to  remind  you 
of  your  duty." 

The  steward  made  a  thousand  protestations  of 
devotedness,  and  withdrew  heaping  blessings 
upon  the  kindness  of  the  Princess,  who  was  so 
justly  idolized  by  all  the  Lithuanians. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Princess  on  her 
return  from  church,  and  attended  by  a  brilliant 
and  numerous  train,  entertained  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  at  the  Sviecone.  These  fes- 
tivals, continuing  for  three  days,  and  for  which 
the  nobility  expended,  according  to  approximative 
calculations,  as  much  as  the  fifteenth  part  of  the 
revenue  for  the  whole  year,  were  celebrated  with 
all  the  ceremonial  and  pomp,  which  are  at 
present  preserved  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  remains  of 
the  sviecone  can  be  seen  in  some  houses  in 
Poland,  as  late  as  several  weeks  after  Easter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

u  The  king  comes  on  apace  !" 

Shakespeare. 

Several  weeks  after  Easter,  the  Princess 
having  received  positive  intelligence  of  the  speedy 
arrival  of  her  consort  and  brother-in-law,  resolved 
to  set  out  on  horse-back  to  meet  them  together 
with  Mary  and  a  maid  of  honour. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day,  when  the 
summer  sun  in  the  unclouded  heaven  was 
pouring  forth  floods  of  light,  the  fair  equestrians 
mounted  their  palfreys,  decorated  with  magni- 
ficent housings.  The  chamberlains  and  pages, 
on  the  noblest  steeds,  formed  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  splendid  cavalcade. 
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There  is  no  costume  that  becomes  the  female 
form  better,  than  a  dress  of  black  silk  or  satin, 
a  rich  and  handsome  pelisse  encircling  the  waist 
with  the  nicest  exactness ;  and  above  all,  than  an 
elegant  riding  habit.  The  most  beautiful 
females  need  not  disdain  these  personal  deco- 
rations that  lend  additional  grace  to 

"  Those  peerless  forms 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart." 

Mary  was  habited  in  an  amazone  of  the  finest 
cloth  of  sky-tinctured  blue,  buttoned  close  at 
the  neck  and  adorned  with  tresses,  fringes,  and 
buttons  of  gold.  A  colerette  of  exquisite  lace 
was  thrown  across  her  shoulders,  her  beaver  of 
moderate  size,  was  surmounted  by  a  waving 
plume  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  diamond 
clasp  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

The  cavalcade  advanced  at  a  gentle  trot: 
Mary  in  converse  with  the  Princess,  at  times 
waved  her  light  and  beautiful  riding  whip  over 
the  arched  neck  of  the  stately  animal  on  which 
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she  was  seated;  at  times  the  playful  zephyr 
moved  aside  her  veil  of  the  most  delicate  tissue 
studded  with  tiny  spangles  of  gold,  and  left  her 
lovely  countenance  exposed  to  the  burning 
kisses  of  the  sun.  The  Princess  acknowledged 
with  the  most  amiable  politeness  the  various 
greetings  with  which  she  was  honoured. 

On  leaving  the  city  they  met  two  couriers  who 
were  some  way  ahead  of  a  line  of  splendid 
equipages  escorted  by  a  body  of  horsemen.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  suppressed  exclamations  of 
"  The  King !  the  King !"  were  variously  re- 
peated by  the  mounted  attendants  of  the 
Princess,  who  immediately  halted  together 
with  her  suite.  Mary  darted  an  eager  glance 
into  the  leading  caleche  and  observed  King 
Sigismund  between  the  palatine  Potocki  and 
his  brother.  His  Majesty  graciously  saluted 
the  different  personages,  and  appeared  to  con- 
template the  two  ladies  on  horseback  with  extra- 
ordinary earnestness,  for  he  even  rose  and  turned 
round   to   take  a  longer  view  of  them.       On 
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resuming  his  seat  he  entered  into  a  lively 
conversation  with  the  two  gentlemen  in  his 
carriage. 

In  the  second  caleche,  which  followed  that  of 
the  King,  was  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
gazed  upon  the  young  English  lady  with  raptu- 
rous emotion,  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  fair 
equestrians. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  his  Majesty,  my  dear 
Mary,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  see  him  very  distinctly, 
but  his  demeanour  appears  a  happy  mixture  of 
complacency  and  dignity.  There  is  the  impress 
of  majesty  on  his  very  countenance." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  friend,  who 
was  so  skillful  a  physiognomist,  and  at  so  youth- 
ful an  age  too.'' 

Mary  replied  that  she  did  not  place  much 
reliance  on  her  own  judgment,  but  that  she 
thought  she  might  express  her  opinion  without 
reserve  before  a  person,  whose  uninterrupted 
kindness  invited  sincerity. 
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"  Ah  !  you  are  paying  compliments  !  between 
two  friends,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  them. 
Must  I  become  ill-natured  then  to  avoid  them  ?" 

"  Suppose  what  you  consider  as  a  compli- 
ment, was  but  the  language  of  a  grateful  heart?" 

"  From  you  I  could  believe  any  thing,  even 
the  praise  you  might  bestow  upon  me." 

At  this  moment,  a  horseman  came  gallop- 
ing up,  and  stopped  before  the  Princess.  It 
was  one  of  the  King's  aides-de-camp.  "  His 
Majesty,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Princess,  "  has  sent  me  to  request  the  name  of 
the  young  lady  with  dark  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
by  whom  your  Highness  is  accompanied.  He 
desires  to  be  informed  how  long  she  has  had 
the  honour  of  being  your  guest,  and  whether 
it  is  not  the  fair  English  lady,  who  has  been  the 
frequent  theme  of  conversation  since  your  peril- 
ous journey  from  Verki  to  Wilna." 

"  It  is  that  lady ; — it  is  Lady  Mary  Barton. — 
Be  so  kind  as  to  express  my  thanks  to  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  for  his  distinguished  benevolence: 
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tell  him  that  the  charming  young  female,  who 
has  been  honoured  with  his  royal  notice,  has 
been  my  guest  for  several  months." 

The  aide-de-camp  bowed,  and   hastened   to 
communicate  this  reply  to  the  King. 

The  Princess  was  a  lady  of  the  most  virtuous 
character,  and  most  ardently  attached  to  her 
consort ;  as  the  nattering  notice  of  royalty  was 
not  new  to  her,  she  looked  upon  this  event,  but 
as  a  common  occurrence ;  while  it  was  soon 
forgotten  by  Mary,  whose  heart  was  not  disen- 
gaged, who  besides,  was  brought  up  in  retire- 
ment, and  was  altogether  exempt  from  every 
feeling  of  vanity.  Yet  the  Princess  with 
reference  to  her  fair  protege,  was  charmed  by 
the  rencounter,  as  she  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  success  of  her  young  friend,  especially 
when  she  thought  it  might  lead  to  future 
splendour.  Had  such  an  adventure  happened 
to  some  of  the  fashionable  and  exalted  female 
personages,  that  flutter  in  the  gay  circles  of 
great  cities, — to  whom  the  smiles  of  a  monarch 
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would  be  irresistible,  it  would  have  engrossed 
their  every  thought : — the  glorious  phantasies 
of  hope  would  have  been  little  short  of  reality 
to  their  heated  imaginations; — both  sleeping 
and  awake,  in  their  dreamy  illusions,  they  would 
have  already  fancied  themselves  figuring  in  the 
regal  hall,  and  on  the  gorgeous  throne. 

After  a  long  ride,  the  Princess  returned  to 
Wilna  without  having  met  her  husband.  She 
had  no  sooner  regained  her  palace,  than  she 
received  from  his  Majesty  an  autograph  missive, 
inviting  her  and  Mary  to  a  grand  ball,  to  be 
given  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  in  the  course 
of  the  week  ensuing.  His  Majesty,  besides, 
requested  them  to  adorn  with  their  presence  the 
several  parties  at  which  he  himself  would 
appear.  The  Princess  showed  the  letter  to 
Mary,  and  said  to  her,  "  What  think  you  of  that  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  must  from  this  time  place 
myself  under  your  protection,  for  I  would 
venture  to  assert  that  I  am  not  the  principal 
object  of  his  Majesty's  distinguished  politeness." 
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Mary  was  a  little  puzzled  to  reply;  the 
Princess  embraced  her,  remarking  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  :  "  Silence  gives  consent.  We  will 
go  then  to  this  ball."  And  she  immediately 
wrote  an  answer  to  that  effect. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


1  At  each  gay  feast  and  joyous  ball 
A  monarch's  smiles  reward  the  lovely  maid." 

Old  Play. 


On  the  morrow,  about  noon,  a  military  band 
struck  up  a  martial  air.  Mary  wondered  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  harmony, 
and,  having  run  to  the  window,  beheld  the  court- 
yard crowded  with  equipages  and  officers.  All 
the  pages  and  chamberlains  were  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  unusual  activity.  Jenny  flew  into  the 
room  to  tell  her  mistress  that  Prince  Radziwill 
had  just  arrived. 

The  Princess  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
her  devotions  in  the  chapel  at  the  lower  part  of 
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the  garden  ;  and  Mary,  who  knew  how  dearly 
she  was  attached  to  her  consort,  hastened  to  be 
the  first  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings  ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  the  Princess,  whom 
she  met,  instead  of  taking  her  accustomed  notice 
of  her,  glided  by  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
in  its  flight,  and  ran  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  Janusz  Radziwill.  The 
Princess  introduced  Mary  to  him. 

"  I  suspected  it  was  you,  Lady  Mary,"  said 
the  Prince  ;  "  for  such  beautiful  eyes  are  rarely 
seen ;  and  I  observe  that  the  flowery  description 
of  your  charms  is  far  below  the  reality." 

A  lively  crimson  mantled  on  the  cheeks  of 
Mary.  The  Prince  drew  her  arm  through  his 
own,  and  offering  the  other  to  his  happy  spouse, 
entered  the  palace. 

The  return  of  the  Prince  diffused  general 
joy.  He  adored  the  Princess,  and,  in  his  delight 
at  beholding  her  again,  he  distributed  favours 
and  presents  with  unbounded  liberality.  Every 
countenance   wore  a  smile  ;    true   friends  and 
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false  quaffed  indiscriminately  the  sparkling  cup 
of  felicity.  The  Princess,  desirous  of  celebrating 
the  sudden  arrival  of  her  consort,  who  had 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  Livonia,  deter- 
mined upon  giving  a  grand  ball,  to  which  she 
intended  to  invite  His  Majesty  and  several  nobles 
of  distinction  at  court. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  principal 
noblemen  of  Lithuania  were  honoured  with  a 
reception  by  the  Prince,  whom  they  had  come 
to  congratulate.  Count  Potocki,  the  palatine 
of  Braclav,  came  also  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty, 
who  requested  an  immediate  interview  with 
Prince  Radziwill  to  make  inquiries  relative  to 
the  army  of  the  north. 

Although  public  entertainments  had  been 
suspended  in  the  royal  palace,  as  His  Majesty 
was  still  affected  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife,* 
yet  he  was  pleased  to  admit  into  his  society  the 
son  of  the  Grand  Constable  with  his  spouse,  and 

*  Whose  sister,  Constance,  Arch-Duchess  of  Austria,  he 
shortly  after  espoused. 
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Lady  Mary  Barton,  as  well  as  the  various  am- 
bassadors, a  few  ladies,  and  several  noblemen, 
who  were  honoured  with  his  august  favour. 

In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  Prince, 
Princess,  and  Mary  proceeded  to  the  palace  in 
a  beautiful  carriage  drawn  by  six  white  horses, 
with  two  outriders. 

Mary  had  begun  to  familiarise  herself  with 
the  world  of  fashion ;  yet  as  she  was  about  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  Royalty,  she  looked  forward  to  the 
moment  with  some  apprehension,  for  the  lustre 
of  a  crown  is  apt  to  create  a  deep  sensation,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  females,  but  even  in  those 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Her  protectress,  it  is  true,  gave  her  instruc- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  her  demeanour  and 
conduct,  but  when  the  beautiful  orphan  of 
Cumberland  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and 
traversed  several  magnificent  apartments  illu- 
mined by  a  thousand  tapers,  and  crowded  with 
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courtiers, — when  in  short,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  opened  the  door,  which  led  to  the 
hall  of  the  throne,  and  announced  in  a  loud 
tone;  "Prince,  and  Princess  Radziwill,  and 
Lady  Mary  Barton,"  her  courage  forsook  her  ; 
a  tremor  passed  over  her  frame,  and  by  the 
expression  of  her  eyes,  she  invoked  the  en- 
couraging aid  of  the  Princess,  whose  attention 
was  at  that  moment  estranged  from  her  fair 
protege. 

Amid  the  whirl  of  sensations  that  sweep  over 
the  brain  of  a  female,  particularly  under  such 
circumstances,  timidity  predominates  ;  the  least 
thing  may  augment  her  perturbation ;  and 
quietude  is  frequently  regained  by  the  most 
trifling  cause.  The  Princess  felt  the  hand  of 
Mary  trembling  in  her  own,  and  immediately 
cheered  her  by  the  magic  eloquence  of  her  look. 
Mary,  having  overcome  her  fears  and  em- 
barrassment, advanced  forward  with  a  graceful 
elasticity  of  step,  while  two  pages  bore  the  train 
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of  her  robe.  A  deep  silence  prevailed  ;  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  beauteous  Princess,  and 
her  more  beauteous  companion. 

The  Princess  introduced  Lady  Mary  to  the 
King,  who  rose  and  received  her  in  the  most 
flattering  and  agreeable  manner. 

"  Charming  Lady  Mary,"  said  he,  "  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  the  whole  kingdom,  whose  presence 
at  court  could  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than 
yours." 

Mary,  who  remained  standing,  while  the  king 
was  speaking  to  her,  although  he  requested  her 
to  be  seated,  listened  to  this  compliment  with 
modesty  and  dignified  ease. 

"  But,  now  I  think  of  it,"  added  Sigismund, 
as  he  gazed  upon  her  with  rapture,  "  there  is 
an  object  here,  which  might  gratify  you  to 
behold.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  yonder,  to 
the  right,  in  the  corner  of  the  room." 

How  great  was  her  surprise,  when  she  ob- 
served upon  a  small  table  the  bust  of  Edward 
Barton  :  "Ah,  it  is  my  father  !"  she  exclaimed. 
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— She  said  not  another  word,  but  gratitude 
beamed  in  those  lovely  eyes,  so  divinely  blue,  so 
angelic,  so  soft,  and  now  bedewed  with  glistening 
tears.  Oh,  then  she  was  more  than  a  seraph  ! 
The  King  and  Princess  comprehended  the  cause 
of  her  emotion,  and  commenced  a  different 
subject  of  conversation. 

An  hour  had  waned  away,  during  which  the 
guests  of  both  sexes  seemed,  if  possible,  to  keep 
a  watch  upon,  and  anticipate  her  thoughts,  and 
now  a  collation  was  served.  The  King  stepped 
down  from  his  throne,  and  offered  his  arm  to 
the  Princess  ;  Don  Mendoza  did  the  same  to 
Mary,  and  the  Prince  to  the  lady  of  the  Palatine. 

Mendoza  was  seated  beside  the  King,  between 
the  Princess  and  Mary.  At  table,  the  Spanish 
nobleman  showed  every  possible  attention  to 
the  beautiful  orphan,  evincing  that  amiable 
deference,  that  chivalric  gallantry,  which  ever 
distinguished  his  noble  country. 

The  King  appeared  to  view  this  amiability  of 
Mendoza  towards  our  heroine  with  favourable 
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eyes,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  making  himself  agreeable  to 
her. 

After  the  collation,  Sigismund  having  resumed 
the  regal  chair,  was  seen  to  whisper  to  one  of 
his  officers,  who  immediately  went  out  and  came 
back  with  a  small  casket  in  his  hand.  The 
King  opened  it,  and  having  advanced  towards 
Mary,  took  out  a  miniature  enriched  with 
diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  chased  gold,  which  he 
threw  round  her  neck.  It  was  the  miniature  of 
his  deceased  consort.  "I  am  a  widower  at 
present,  fair  Lady  Mary,  but,  if  I  should  marry 
again,  this  miniature  secures  to  you  the  post  of 
first  lady  in  waiting  to  my  second  wife.  Deign 
to  accept  it  from  me  as  a  token  of  royal  bene- 
volence towards  her,  who,  not  only  by  her 
charms  and  virtues,  but  also  by  her  birth, 
merits  our  favour  and  the  homage  of  every  loyal 
Pole." 

"  Your  Majesty's  kindness  far  exceeds  my 
deserts,"  replied  Mary,   "  I  am   not  worthy  of 

VOL.    II.  k 
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regard  so  distinguished,  and  my  gratitude  can- 
not be  expressed  by  powers  so  humble  as  mine." 

The  Princess,  on  taking  leave,  professed  her 
acknowledgments  to  the  King  for  the  conde- 
scension with  which  he  had  honoured  her,  and 
humbly  solicited  his  Majesty  to  grace  with  his 
royal  presence  a  ball,  which  she  was  about  to 
give  in  order  to  celebrate  her  husband's  safe 
return. 

"  That  there  may  not  be  two  balls  in  too 
close  succession,"  said  Sigismund,  looking  at 
Mendoza,  "  will  you  have  the  kindness,  Madam, 
to  postpone  yours  for  a  week." 

"Your  Majesty's  wishes  are  a  sacred  law  to 
each  of  your  subjects.', 

"  In  that  case,  I  accept  the  invitation,  and 
will  come  with  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  and 
my  whole  suite ;  we  shall  then  be  out  of 
mourning  too.  But  you  and  Lady  Mary,  in 
your  turn,  will  favour  me  with  your  company  at 
a  private  evening  party  on  Saturday." 

When  the  two  ladies  had   withdrawn,  there 
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was  a  busy  whisper  among  the  numerous 
courtiers :  "  How  beautiful  they  are  !  how  en- 
chanting !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  the  Princess, 
when  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  carriage, 
"  I  hope  you  have  been  delighted/' 

"  Adorable  Princess,"  replied  Mary,  throwing 
herself  upon  her  neck,  "  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  the  gracious  reception  which  his  Majesty  has 
accorded  me." 

"  Say  rather  that  you  are  indebted  to  the 
glorious  memory  of  your  father,  and  above  all, 
to  your  transcendent  beauty,  as  well  as  to  the 
unchanging  softness  of  your  natural  disposition. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  enviable  destiny 
awaits  you." 

"  The  future,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  sigh,  «  is 
veiled  from  mortal  vision.  The  flower  that 
is  arrayed  in  the  richest  hue,  may  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  and  the  apparent  presages  of 
happiness  are  sometimes  but  the  bodements  of 
death." 
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' i  What  strange  fancies,  dearest  friend,  your 
imagination  loves  to  cherish,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  There  cannot  be  the  least  atom  of  vanity  in 
your  heart,"  said  the  Prince,  "  for  many  females 
in  your  place,  incomparable  Lady  Mary,  be- 
holding themselves  the  unvarying  object  of  so 
much  deference  from  our  poor  sex,  would  think 
of  nothing  but  their  triumph  ;  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  joy,  they  would  pass  their  nights  in 
waking  dreams  of  future  bliss,  while,  like  the 
tomb  overshadowed  by  the  gloomy  cypress,  your 
mind  is  darkened  by  sombre  anticipations ; — by 
thoughts  of  your  death,  which  would  involve 
that  of  so  many  admirers,  who  would  be  un- 
able to  survive  you.  By  Gedymin,  you  are  too 
cruel !" 

Mary  made  no  reply. 

«  You  are  silent,  melancholy  being,"  rejoined 
the  Princess  gently  patting  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  scold  me  !  I  must  indeed  appear  an 
unaccountable  creature,  yet  I  cannot  look  into 
the  sanctuary  of  my  thoughts  without  a  feeling  of 
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dismay: — sadness,  and  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
the  future,  have  therein  taken  refuge.  I  should 
gladly  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  with  you,  to 
whom  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  most  affectionately 
attached,  and  shall  I,  must  I  hereafter  be 
snatched  from  the  bosom  of  friendship  ?" 

"  Destiny  may  indeed  separate  us,  and  even 
place  a  wide  interval  between  us  ;  it  may  sever 
the  sweet  bonds  of  intimacy,  which  now  link  us 
together.  When  I  shall  accompany  you  to  the 
altar,  when  a  stranger  possessing  perhaps  by 
right  all  your  affection  and  tenderness,  shall  take 
you  very  far  away  from  our  dear  Lithuania,  to 
the  south — ah  !  to  the  south  !  and  scarcely  per- 
mit his  beauteous  spouse  to  preserve  a  small 
narrow  spot  in  her  heart  for  her  former  friend." 

"  Princess,  I  love  not  the  south,  the  north  of 
Poland  is  the  land  of  my  heart ;— even  should  I 
marry  a  stranger,  which  I  little  contemplate,  I 
will  never  abandon  you, — my  friendship  with  you 
can  be  severed  by  death  alone,"  said  Mary  with 
emphasis. 
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"  Come,  my  dear  child."  replied  the  Princess, 
touched  and  flattered  by  her  sincerity,  "it  is 
written  in  the  Gospel,  that  a  woman  shall 
abandon  her  friends,  her  parents,  and  every 
thing  in  this  world  for  her  husband ;  she  must 
follow  him  even  over  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
and  blindly  yoke  her  destiny  with  his.  As  for 
me,  when  I  was  of  your  age,  I  had  intimacies 
too  with  female  friends,  but  how  poor,  how  insig- 
nificant were  these  attachments  in  comparison 
with  that  which  I  bear  and  shall  ever  bear  to 
my  husband  !" 

"  You  should  never  say :  "  Fountain,  I  will 
not  drink  of  thy  water,"  observed  Radziwill  with 
a  smile. 

But  a  well  known  lovely  hand  was  placed  upon 
his  lips,  and  the  Princess  continued :  "  Well ! 
would  you  believe  it,  Mary,  the  more  I  loved, 
the  more  I  concealed  my  love,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  little  persecutions,  to  which  I  never- 
theless aspired.  Who  knows  whether  you  are 
not  now   in  a  similar  position  ?      Who  knows 
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whether  my  lips  would  not  betray  your  secret 
sentiments,  in  pronouncing  a  name  already 
engraven  on  your  heart." 

"Oh!  Princess!"  said  Mary,  with  visible 
emotion,  "  you  are  greatly  mistaken  respecting 
me.  It  may  be,  that  I  conceive  the  full  extent 
of  affection  that  can  exist  between  two  of  the 
opposite  sexes,  but  time  and  favourable  circumV 
stances  have  yet  to  ripen  that  affection,  and 
there  is  a  presentiment  in  my  mind  that  that 
time  will  never  come." 

The  Princess,  who  suspected  Mary's  tender 
passion,  abstained  henceforth  from  touching  a 
chord,  which  vibrated  so  sensitively. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
with  Mary  and  several  persons  of  their  suite, 
went  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  ball.  The 
King  also  honoured  it  with  his  presence.  Mary 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  among  the 
company,  the  Countess  of  Palfy,  who  was  no 
other  than  Madam  Dzimirska.  After  a  short 
widowhood,  she  had  espoused  a  rich  Hungarian 
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noble,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  this  lady,  and  the  attachment  she  had 
always  professed  for  his  nation.  Mary  intro- 
duced her  to  the  Princess,  who  was  enchanted 
with  this  new  acquaintance. 

The  evening  went  off  gaily,  and  the  mournful 
thoughts  of  Mary,  were  for  a  while  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  innocent  diversion.  The  King 
appeared  to  view  her  with  kindlier  feelings  than 
ever. 

As  the  Poles  are  much  attached  to  the  Hun- 
garians, Count  Palfy,  an  old  friend  of  Mendoza, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Rome,  and  had  come  to 
visit  at  Wilna,  was  honoured  with  marked  atten- 
tion by  all  parties.  He  commenced  an  intimacy 
with  Prince  Radziwill,  who  invited  him  to  his 
ball. 

The  fete  terminated  with  a  serenade,  and 
towards  the  dawn  of  day  the  visitors  retired. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Up  springs  the  dance  along  the  lighted  dome, 
Mixed  and  evolved  a  thousand  sprightly  ways. 
The  glittering  court  effuses  every  pomp  ; 
The  circle  deepens  ;  beamed  from  gaudy  robes 
Tapers  and  sparkling  gems  and  radiant  eyes; 
A  soft  effulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves. 

Thomson. 

How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ! 

Rogers. 


During  the  few  days  previous  to  the  ball,  the 
whole  palace  was  in  movement.  The  chamber- 
lains, and  major-domos,  assisted  by  the  valets, 
directed  all  their  taste  and  attention  to  the  deco- 
ration of  the  apartments.  The  Princess,  having 
finished  penning  numerous  letters  of  invitation, 
k  2 
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superintended  the  preparations,  consulting  the 
ladies  of  her  suite,  or  visiting  in  company  with 
Mary  the  various  magazines  of  fashion  in  Wilna, 
to  select  two  elegant  dresses  destined  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  purchasers. 

They  were  walking  together,  through  one  of 
the  most  frequented  streets,  when  a  handsome 
officer,  with  light  hair,  saluted  Mary,  and,  with 
an  air  of  self-importance,  advanced  to  accost  her, 
but  recognizing  the  livery  of  Radziwill,  he 
checked  himself,  pursuing  them  as  they  pro- 
ceeded with  a  steadfast  gaze,  and  seemingly 
surprised  at  encountering  them. 

"  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?"  said  the 
Princess. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mary,  slightly  colouring,  "  he 
has  been  a  visitor  at  Ravdan.  It  is  Baron 
Denhof.', 

"  Then  this  solves  the  enigma  P 

"  You  are  again  mistaken,"  rejoined  Mary, 
resuming  her  composure  ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman 
whom  I  view  with  perfect  indifference." 
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The  day  on  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place, 
was  now  fast  approaching.  According  to  busy 
rumour  and  the  general  opinion,  it  was  to 
surpass  in  magnificence  all  former  precedent. 
It  was  the  sole  theme  of  gossip,  not  only  in 
Wilna,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Lithuania, 
and  various  conjectures  were  hazarded  touching 
the  high  and  distinguished  favour,  which  the 
King  had  for  some  time  continued  to  heap  upon 
the  illustrious  house  of  Radziwill.  A  report  was 
current  that  this  grand  fete  was  to  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  betrothal  of  Lady  Mary  Barton  to 
Don  Mendoza. 

Kraiewski  had  now  returned  from  Livonia 
to  Samogitia  after  having  executed  his  com- 
mission in  Wallachia  and  Ukraine.  He  had 
heard  of  this  ball  on  his  journey,  but  it  was  not 
till  he  reached  his  own  abode,  that  the  rumours 
in  circulation  came  in  a  shape,  palpable  enough 
to  be  grasped  at,  even  by  a  lover  to  whom 
!.'  trifles  light  as  air''  are  fi  confirmation  strong  as 
proof   of    holy    writ."      A    thousand    burning 
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daggers  plunged  into  his  heart  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  in  comparison  with  the  gnawing 
anguish,  which  he  felt  when  he  heard  of  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Mary. 

He  now  reproached  himself  for  not  having 
taken  advantage  of  his  walk  with  her  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake  to  unbosom  his  feelings, 
when  she  herself  appeared  to  invite  him  to  a 
declaration  of  his  love. 

"  Oh !  holy  heaven  !"  exclaimed  he,  soliloquis- 
ing, "she  was  so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so  ador- 
able;—she  appeared  to  love  me. — When  I 
related  to  her  the  sorrow -chequered  incidents 
of  my  life,  the  lovely  blue  of  her  eyes  looked 
lovelier  through  her  tears. — How  she  gazed 
upon  me  with  looks  of  sympathy  ! — how  with 
parted  lips  and  thirsting  ear  she  drank  the 
narrative  of  my  woe !  Oh,  infatuate  man ! 
thou  that  hast  ever  trusted  the  false  features 
of  a  syren  that  smiles  but  to  deceive,  and  to 
destroy !  If  the  tears  that  fall  from  woman's 
eyes  could   impregnate  and  vivify  the  soil,  each 
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tear  would  become  the  parent  of  a  venomous 
asp. — But,  just  God  !  why  wrong  this  heaven- 
sent seraph  ?  Did  I  make  known  to  her  my 
love  ?  Did  I  receive  her  plighted  troth  ?  Has 
she  deceived  me  ?  Has  she  violated  her  faith  '{ 
— her  oath?  her  vows?  Oh,  pardon  me, 
pardon  me  !  celestial  being  !" 

He  resolved  to  proceed  to  Wilna,  with  the 
firm  intention  of  terminating  his  existence,  if 
he  failed  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mary  before 
the  commencement  of  the  ball ;  and,  above  all, 
if  by  his  own  observation  he  should  convince 
himself  that  Mendoza's  courtship  had  advanced 
so  far  as  it  was  reported. 

He  sprang  into  his  carriage  and  commenced 
his  journey  without  delay. —  In  two  days  he 
reached  his  destination,  and  with  a  view  of 
privacy,  alighted  at  a  hostelry  in  the  suburbs. 
Then  having  enjoined  his  servants  to  observe 
a  complete  silence  with  respect  to  his  move- 
ments, he  girded  on  his  sword,  and  having 
thrust  his  hat  over  his  eves,  and  muffled  himself 
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up  in  his  cloak,  he  entered  the  city  at  night- 
fall. 

Wilna  was  at  this  time  much  crowded,  and 
Kraiewski  was  sauntering  along  in  the  motley 
assemblage  that  thronged  the  streets,  when  he 
perceived  three  young  men  walking  before 
him. 

"  Well,  Denhof,  have  you  been  invited  to 
Prince  RadziwilPs  ball?"  said  one  of  the 
three. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  Prince  himself  invited 
me  on  his  return  from  the  chace,  and  he  intro- 
duced me  to  his  fair  spouse." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  She  is  good  looking,  and  very  amiable." 

"  And  what  think  you  of  that  Anglo- Polish 
beauty  that  is  so  much  vaunted  ?" 

"  Her  charms  are  beyond  expression. — To 
compare  her  to  any  other  female  would  be 
comparing  a  burning  coal  to  a  mighty  confla- 
gration— she  is  the  very  incarnation  of  beauty." 
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"  By  heaven  !  that  is  a  glowing  eulogium," 
said  the  third,  ie  do  you  know  her  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know  her — I  have  often  seen  her 
at  her  uncle's." 

"  There  are  various  rumours  afloat  respecting 
her,''  replied  the  third,  "  some  pretend  that  the 
King  is  desirous  that  Mendoza  should  espouse 
her;  others,  that  you  are  paying  your  addresses 
to  her ;  there  are  people  who  will  have  it  that 
a  certain  military  officer,  who  has  very  recently 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Samogitia,  has  saved 
her  uncle's  life,  and  consequently  is  to  become 
her  husband." 

"  With  respect  to  the  Spaniard,"  replied 
Denhof,  "  old  and  bronzed  as  he  is,  he  does 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  gain  the  good  graces 
of  lady  Mary,  and  he  is  seconded  in  his  chime- 
rical projects  by  the  Prince  and  Princess,  as 
well  as  by  his  Majesty ;  but  I  know  from  good 
authority  that  the  young  lady  is  very  far  from 
returning  his  passion.  As  for  me  I  mean  to 
play  him  a  good  trick  or  two,  and  release  Mary 
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from  the  attentions  of  the  old  wooer.  I  will 
give  the  Spaniard  clearly  to  understand  that  an 
old  Moor  of  forty-five  shall  never  possess  the 
beauty  I  adore.  As  for  the  other,  I  have  heard 
of  him,  he  is  a  mere  adventurer,  a  kind  of 
knight-errant  that  nobody  can  make  out,  who 
kills  bears  already  wounded,  who  boasts  of  his 
prowess  in  Asia,  and  who  would  perhaps  take  to 
his  heels  before  a  single  Russian  or  Swede ;  he 
is  of  too  low  an  extraction,  he  knows  too  little 
of  good  society,  his  manners  are  too  coarse  and 
vulgar  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  Lady  Mary,  but  I  shall  find  means  to 
dispel  his  fine  illusions." 

Kraiewski,  who  was  walking  close  behind 
Denhof,  and  heard  all  the  calumnies  heaped 
upon  his  head  could  with  difficulty  contain  his 
indignation  ; — he  was  prompted  to  spring  upon 
him  with  a  tiger's  fury,  to  seize  him  by  the  throat 
and  force  him  to  mortal  combat.  But  he  re- 
flected that  such  a  step  would  be  attended  with 
publicity  and  might  mar  all  his  projects :  love 
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triumphed  over  wrath,  he  mastered  his  emotion, 
he  quelled  the  tumult  of  his  soul,  but  there  was 
a  spirit  wTithin  him  that  whispered  revenge  ;  the 
wound  rankled,  nor  could  the  anguish  be  allayed 
but  by  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come  when 
he  might  bring  down  vengeance  upon  the 
calumniator. 

One  of  the  young  men  pleaded  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  Kra'iewski,  reproaching  Denhof  in  a 
friendly  manner,  for  having  formed  a  wrong 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  high  merit  and  un- 
blemished reputation. 

The  three  gentlemen  now  separated  to  go 
home  and  dress  for  the  ball. 

A  man  may  be  jealous,  without  being  in  love, 
but  an  ardent  affection  is  inseparable  from  a 
slight  inkling  of  j  ealousy.  Whoever  has  cherished 
an  intense  and  burning  passion,  cannot  deny, 
when  he  examines  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart, 
that  he  could  sooner  caress  with  pleasure  a  veno- 
mous reptile,  or  imprint  willing  kisses  on  a  bar 
of  red  hot  iron,  or  sip  with  high  relish  a  terrible 
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poison,  which  gangrenes  the   vitals,  than  wish 
well  to  his  rival. 

Our  hatred  for  the  man,  who  has  already  done 
us,  or  is  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  do  us, 
the  severest  wrong  we  can  sustain,  is  naturally 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  our  affection. 
Not  unfrequently  too  this  species  of  hatred 
weakens  with  love. 

Kraiewski  now  bent  his  steps  to  the  palace  of 
Radziwill ;  the  hour  of  ten  was  striking.  The 
whole  of  the  court  yard  and  the  adjacent  streets 
were  filled  with  carriages,  lackeys,  and  a  host  of 
people,  whom  interest  or  curiosity  had  attracted 
to  the  spot.  The  rattling  of  the  equipages  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  crack- 
ing of  the  whips,  and  the  vociferations  of  the 
drivers,  created  a  din  that  baffles  description. 

The  long  and  numerous  rows  of  lamps  sus- 
pended on  each  side  of  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  palace,  blended  with  the  illuminated  ducal 
blazonry,  shed  such  a  glare  of  light  through  the 
streets,  that  according  to  the    trite    saying    of 
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familiar  life,  one  might  have  seen  to  pick  up  a 
pin,  (it  being  always  presumed,  that  some  luck- 
less maiden  had  dropped  one).  The  front  of 
the  house  and  the  windows  were  likewise  illumi- 
nated, and  contributed  their  portion  of  lustre  to 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  around. 

Kra'iewski  walking  before  the  palace,  ad- 
dressed a  valet  all  bedizened  with  silver  and 
gold,  elevating  his  head  with  affected  dignity, 
and  contemplating  the  stars,  apparently  as  proud 
of  his  attire,  as  the  heath-cock  of  his  plumes. 
Whether  fate  or  chance  had  so  ordained,  this 
was  no  other  than  the  valet  of  Don  Mendoza 
himself. 

Being  asked  by  Kra'iewski,  why  the  palace 
was  so  grandly  illuminated,  and  what  personages 
were  among  the  guests,  he  replied :  "  It  is  easy 
to  see,  sir,  that  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  city. 
This  is  a  ball  given  by  their  Highnesses  the  very 
illustrious  and  honourable  Prince  and  Princess 
Radziwill  to  his  Majesty  Sigismund  III.,  and  to 
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Don  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  my 
very  gracious  master,  who  is  soon  to  espouse 
Lady  Mary  Barton,  one  of  the  fairest  and  richest 
heiresses  in  the  kingdom.  The  dress  in  which 
I  am  arrayed  must  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  my  assertions,  for  my  master  is  not  one  of 
those,  who  spend  a  quarter  of  their  whole  fortune 
to  display  the  livery  of  their  domestics  merely 
once  in  the  year,  and  then  lock  it  up  in  an  old 
wardrobe  for  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  but  I  am  in 
one  of  those  houses,  where  wine  is  drunk  like 
water,  and  gold  is  scattered  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion .  .  .  ." 

"  A  plague  upon  your  prating !"  murmured 
Krai'ewski,  leaving  him  abruptly.  Then  per- 
ceiving another  domestic,  he  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  him. 

"  It  appears,  sir,"  replied  the  latter  in  a  re- 
pectful  tone,  "  that  you  have  recently  arrived 
at  Wilna,  and  from  a  considerable  distance  too ; 
for   every   body   knows,    within    thirty   leagues 
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around,  that  Prince  Radziwill  gives  this  day  a 
grand  fete  to  our  King  and  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador." 

"  Many  fair  ladies  will  doubtless  be  present  ?" 
"  There  is  no  lack  of  them,  and  amongst  the 
number  there  is  one   that  eclipses  in  beauty  all 
that  can  be  imagined  or  conceived. " 
"  And  what  may  be  her  name  ?" 
M  I  really  do  not  know  her  name;  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  she  has  been  for  some  time  a  visitor 
at  our  palace,  that  she  is  greatly  beloved  by  the 
Princess,  that  she  goes  frequently  to  court,  and 
that  she  is  kind-hearted,  and  as  mild  and  gentle 
as  a  lamb." 

"  And  has  she  no  lovers  ?" 
"  Yes,  indeed,  she  has  several.  First  one, 
Baron  Denhof,  who  has  known  her  for  some 
time ; — he  is  a  fine-looking  officer  and  attached 
to  the  King's  household.  He  is  always  after 
her,  gazing  at  her  in  perfect  rapture.  She  has 
besides  another,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whom 
the   King  honours  with  his  esteem.     A  report 
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has  indeed  been  spread  that  he  is  to  marry  her. 
But  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  she 
will  not  have  the  shallow-brained  Baron,  nor 
the  worthy  old  Moor  either,  but  that  she  has  a 
decided  partiality  for  a  young  officer,  who  is  not 
now  at  Wilna;  who,  as  people  say,  was  to  return 
from  a  grand  voyage  round  the  world,  and  who, 
I  have  been  assured,  recently  killed  in  the  chase 
a  huge  dragon  that  devoured  children.  She 
prefers  him  to  all  the  others;  young,  innocent, 
and  artless  as  she  is,  her  reason  is  as  mature  as 
a  pear  in  autumn,  and  nothing  would  ever 
induce  her  to  marry  a  man,  whom  her  heart 
could  reject." 

By  this  high-flown  description,  so  interlarded 
with  tales  of  the  marvellous,  Kraiewski  saw  that 
he  himself  was  the  person  alluded  to. 

"  From  what  source  do  you  derive  your  infor- 
mation, my  friend  ?" 

"  From  a  better  source,  perhaps,  than  you 
imagine ;  although  I  have  not  been  long  at 
Wilna,  I  have  scraped  acquaintance  with  some 
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very  reputable  persons,  even  in  the  household 
of  Prince  Radziwill.  It  is  now  some  time  ago, 
it  was  on  a  Thursday,  and  in  the  evening,  since 
I  found  upon  the  high  road  a  very  handsome 
riding-whip,  tipped  with  gold.  I  immediately 
suspected  that  it  belonged  to  a  lady  of  quality. 
I  went  into  yon  tavern ; — there  were  three  of 
us.  There,  a  man,  the  expression  of  whose 
countenance  struck  me,  invited  me  to  drink  a 
glass  of  brandy  with  him.  When  I  had  accepted 
his  invitation,  I  began  to  tell  him  the  story  of 
my  finding  the  whip,  and  I  shewed  it  to  him  ; 
he  had  no  sooner  clapped  his  eyes  upon  it,  than 
he  cried  out : — \ Why  this  riding-whip  belongs 
to  the  handsome  young  lady  that  is  staying  at 
the  palace.'  His  companion  wanted  to  get  it 
from  me  for  a  piece  of  money.  But  I  preferred 
giving  it  to  the  other  for  nothing.  He  took  it 
from  me  and  then  gave  it  me  back,  saying: 
6  Since  you  are  so  honest,  I  will  go  and  get  you 
a  piece  of  gold  as  a  reward,  and  you  shall, 
perhaps,   have  a   sight   of    my  good    master's 
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charming  niece  ;  wait  here  a  few  minutes.' — He 
kept  his  promise,   for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
one  of  Prince   Radziwill's  servants  came  after 
me.     I   went    with   him   through   several    fine 
rooms.     A  pretty  light-haired  lass  then  took  me 
into  her   mistress'  study,    where,   to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  beheld  our  illustrious  Princess, 
whom  I  know  by  sight,   and  the  man   who  had 
just  drunk  with  me.     The  two  ladies  graciously 
questioned  me.     I  restored  the  whip,  and  they 
each  gave  me  a  ducat.     I  avow,  sir,  I  never  saw 
any  other  female   so   beautiful   as  that  angel, 
with  her  bright  eyes  of  sapphire.     Since  that 
time,  whenever  I  meet  her,   she  acknowledges 
my  obeisance  with  a  smile.     The  same  day,  the 
man  and  I  met  again  at  the  tavern,   and  there, 
while  the  others  were  engaged  in  deep  conver- 
sation,  about  the  approaching  marriage  of  the 
same  fair  lady  to  a  noble  lord  :  "  Friend,"  said 
the  man  to  me,  "  one  day,  as  I  came  out  of  the 
forest  of   Rossienie,  with   my   master,  Colonel 
Vasovicz,    the  uncle   of  the  lady  in  question, 
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I  heard  a  stout  fat  Canon,   very   well   known 
every  where,  and  who  makes  the  wine  of  our 
cellar   disappear   as   the   dew  before   the   sun, 
compliment   the    Colonel    upon   the   early  and 
brilliant   marriage    of   his   niece.     My    master 
shook  his  head  and  answered  : — The  gentleman 
that  saved  my  life  has  gained  her  heart.    I  know 
her  too  well,  she  will  never  marry  any  other  but 
our  new  and  worthy  neighbour. — My  companion 
then  added : — You  may  believe  me,   for  when 
my  master  asserts  any  thing,   you  may  be  sure 
he  means  it." 

This  long  story  of  the  loquacious  domestic, 
lulled  the  disquietude  of  Kraiewski.  The  twi- 
light of  happiness  began  to  appear ;  hope,  with 
her  smiling  images,  returned  to  gladden  his  soul, 
and  visions  of  future  bliss  came  dancing  in  her 
train. 

He   thanked   his   communicative    informant, 
and  presented  him  with  some  pieces  of  gold. 

"  As  the  moon  has  not  yet  risen,"  added  the 
latter  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  ;  "  if  your   Lordship 

VOL.    II.  L 
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pleases  to  walk  into  the  park,  you  will  be  able 
to  observe  all  that  passes  in  the  palace,  without 
being  seen.  The  garden  wall  comes  down  to 
the  river ;  at  the  end  of  this  wall  there  is  a  side- 
door,  through  which  the  Princess  occasionally 
passes.  This  door  is  guarded  by  a  sentinel, 
and  another  is  stationed  at  the  water's  edge. 
Both  of  them  have  received  the  most  positive 
orders  not  to  allow  any  one  to  enter  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  a  certain  card,  and  those 
who  are  appointed  to  see  that  the  sentinels  dis- 
charge their  duty.  An  English  female  servant 
is  the  only  one  to  whom  free  ingress  and  egress 
are  permitted. — Even  those,  who  have  the  card, 
must  know  the  pass- word,  which  is  "  Duty." 
As  the  inspector  of  the  sentinels,  relying  on  their 
fidelity,  is  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  city  to 
see  his  affianced  bride,  and  has  requested  me  to 
take  his  place,  and  even  to  appoint  any  one  of 
my  own  selection  to  go  his  rounds  in  the  garden, 
—your  Lordship  may  keep  watch  within,  while 
I  do  the  same  outside." 
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"  I  agree  to  your  proposal ;  but,  whatever 
may  happen,  be  not  concerned,  I  take  every- 
thing upon  myself." 

"  Well !  be  it  so,  then  !  the  sword  and  golden 
spurs  worn  by  your  Lordship  seem  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  you  are  not  so  much  a 
stranger  to  what  is  going  on  as  I  thought." 

Oftentimes  we  little  suspect  from  what  quiver 
the  arrows  of  happiness  are  launched  within  our 
reach. 

Kraiewski  took  the  card  and  proceeding 
along  the  wall  arrived  at  the  door  already  men- 
tioned. Here  the  sentinel  threw  his  bayonet 
across  and  prevented  him  from  further  progress. 
But  when  he  held  out  his  card,  the  soldier  having 
seen  the  splendid  hilt  of  his  sword,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  it  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  humility  : 
¥  the  Pass-word  ?"—  «  Duty." 

The  sentinel  shouldered  his  piece  and  made 
way  for  him  to  pass. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Kraiewski ;  "  but  remember 
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to  perform  your  duty  as  strictly  with  others  as 
with  me,  and  allow  none  to  pass,  though  they 
might  present  a  thousand  cards. — Do  you  hear? 
none  can  be  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  one 
person  only,  a  female  servant  in  the  palace." 

"  That  is,  perhaps,  Jenny,  the  English  girl  ?" 

"  Yes  !  precisely  so,  she  herself." 

Kraiewski  gave  the  same  order  to  the  other 
sentinel  who  was  stationed  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  but  dark.  The 
lover  of  Mary  ^looked  alternately  up  at  the 
windows  and  around  him  ; — he,  perhaps,  thought 
he  might  meet  the  divine  Mary  in  some  of  the 
avenues  of  the  trees,  and  his  fervid  imagination 
constantly  depicted  her  to  his  view,  blooming 
with  all  her  wonted  gracefulness  and  love. 

The  palace  was  situated  upon  an  eminence, 
which  overlooked  the  meandering  Vilia;  absorbed 
and  motionless  he  paused  upon  the  bank  ; — he 
seated  himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The 
light  streamed  from  the  palace  upon  the  silvery 
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waters,  and  the  harmonious  strains  of  music 
blended  with  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  rippling 
flood  died  upon  his  ear. 

Although  consolatory  tidings  had  so  recently 
cheered  him,  yet  there  was  still  a  heaviness  at 
his  heart  for  which  he  could  not  account.  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  up  from  his  attitude  of  moody 
abstractedness  and  thus  briefly  communed  with 
himself:  "  The  die  is  cast;  come  what  will,  it  is 
better  to  brave  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  than 
to  live  in  perpetual  apprehension  of  it." 

Urged  by  a  resistless  impulse,  he  advanced 
nearer  to  the  palace  with  a  decided  but  wary 
step.  As  he  approached,  the  brightness  in- 
creased. The  light  issuing  from  ten  thousand 
fountains  of  splendour  was  as  it  were  concen- 
trated in  one  vast  focus,  on  which  the  eye  dared 
not  to  repose. 

The  ball-room  was  on  the  ground -floor  and 
looked  into  the  garden  ;  two  long  rows  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees  had  been  taken  from  the  green- 
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house  to  lend  their  rich  perfumes  and  adornment 
to  the  scene.- 

Mary,  radiant  with  beauty,  was  standing  at 
the  window,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze  of 
the  night.  The  Countess  Palfy  came  up  to  her 
and  conversed  a  few  minutes  with  her. 

Kraiewski  heard  the  voice  of  Mary  ;  and  his 
bosom  throbbed  with  contending  emotions, 
when  the  soft  accents  from  those  lovely  lips 
came  like  celestial  music  upon  his  ear. 

The  youthful  Countess  Polityllo,  who  had 
been  queen  of  the  fete  given  by  Buczaka,  now 
ran  up  to  Mary  and  said  to  her :  "  Is  not  the 
ball  most  charming  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  replied  Mary,  with  an  abstracted  air. 

"  Yes,  certainly  it  is,"  she  repeated  in  a 
trembling  voice  with  a  sigh,  and  that  sigh 
blended  with  the  melancholy  ejaculation,  occa- 
sioned a  thrill  of  joy  to  Kraiewski ;  he  believed 
himself  still  the  cherished  object  of  her  affection  : 
"  how  beautiful  she   appears  !"  was  the  silent 
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language  of  his  heart ;  and  that  thought,  that 
loveliness,  that  voice  caused  every  chord  of  his 
love-inspired  soul  to  vibrate  with  overpowering 
rapture. 

On  leaving  the  window  she  proceeded  into  the 
banqueting-hall,  exactly  opposite  to  Kraiewski. 

This  spacious  and  splendid  apartment,  of  an 
oval-shape,  was  decorated  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  tasteful  elegance.  Besides  being  hung 
and  festooned  with  the  richest  silks  from  the 
looms  of  India,  and  dyed  in  the  most  brilliant 
colours  ;  birds,  animals,  &e.  Asiatic  trees  were 
inwoven  in  its  delicate  and  elaborate  tissue,  and 
the  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  all  of  massive 
gold,  and  large  as  life  were  placed  in  niches 
round  the  walls. 

On  one  side  was  the  portrait  of  the  king, 
surrounded  by  numerous  trophies  that  had  been 
won  in  the  recent  war  with  Sweden  ;  and,  over 
the  swords,  bucklers  and  pennons,  arranged 
with  considerable  taste,  was  the  glorious  and 
proud  blazonry  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Rad- 
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ziwill,  representing  all  the  great  victories  of 
Lithuania  from  the  time  of  Gedymin  to  the 
reign  of  Sigismund  III.  Near  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  were  those  of  his  consort,  the  last  des- 
cendant of  a  younger  branch  of  the  grand  dukes 
of  Lithuania. 

The  band  now  struck  up  a  polonaise,  and 
Kraiewski  had  then  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating the  company  as  they  threaded  the  mazy 
dance. 

The  King  opened  the  ball  with  the  Princess. 
Mendoza  danced  with  Mary,  and  the  Prince  with 
the  Countess  Palfy. 

When  the  beautiful  and  majestic  Princess 
glided  by,  the  large  diamonds,  rubies  and 
emeralds  that  graced  her  person,  reflecting  the 
light  from  a  thousand  candelabras,  emitted 
such  a  blaze  of  brilliancy,  that  each  dancer  was 
surrounded  as  it  were  with  a  halo  of  refulgence, 
in  which  the  countless  rays,  that  emanated  from 
the  gems,  crossing  in  endless  intersections,  and 
tinted  with  all  the  hues  of  the    rainbow,  united 
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in  one  bright  concentration  of  burning  lustre, 
which  no  tongue  or  pen  could  describe.  Many 
a  queen  of  Africa  and  Asia,  would  have  grown 
pale  with  envy  at  beholding  so  much  riches 
displayed  upon  one  person. 

When  she  had  retired  from  view,  Kraiewski, 
who  for  some  minutes  had  beheld  the  flood  of 
flaming  sparkles  whirling  before  his  eyes,  could 
now  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects. 

The  Polish  ladies  of  elevated  life  are  as 
blooming  and  ingenuous  as  the  Swiss,  as  sincere 
as  the  German,  as  graceful  as  those  of  France, 
as  patriotic  as  the  Spanish,  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  Hungarian  and  Portuguese,  as  disin- 
terested, faithful,  and  heavenly  as  those  of 
England,  who  are  not  only  the  most  virtuous, 
but  alse  the  most  beautiful  in  the  universe. 

Kraiewski,  proud  as  he  was  of  the  advantages, 
which  distinguished  the  ladies  of  his  country, 
though  his  admiration  was  momentarily  attracted 
by  the  constellation  of  loveliness  before  him, 
yet  dwelt  with  preference  upon  one  bright  star* 
l  2 
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which  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  lustre.  When 
Mendoza  addressed  her,  she  replied  with  down- 
cast look ;  she  appeared  pensive  and  abstracted 
when  his  high-flown  compliments  met  her  ear. 
Krai'ewski  was  jealous  not  only  of  his  rival,  but 
even  of  the  very  floor  that  caressed  the  flowing 
skirts  of  her  exquisitely  light  and  transparent 
robe. 

It  was  now  a  favourable  moment  for  Kraiewski 
to  examine  the  features  and  personal  character- 
istics of  Mendoza.  He  was  arrayed  with  much 
elegance  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  there 
was  a  nobleness  in  his  demeanour,  and  his 
manners  were  engaging  ;  he  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  he  had  attained  that  period  of  life, 
at  which  youth  is  but  a  reminiscence.  He  had 
no  tendency  to  corpulence,  and  he  appeared  to 
belong  to  that  class  of  men,  who  maintain  even 
to  old  age  a  freshness  and  activity,  which  fit 
them  for  the  endurance  of  labour  and  fatigue. 
His  complexion  was  dark  and  swarthy,  and 
although  he  was  not  handsome,  his  physiognomy 
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was  by  no  means  disagreeable.  By  his  large 
moustaches,  arranged  in  the  Polish  fashion,  as 
well  as  by  other  trifling  matters  relative  to  his 
person,  it  might  be  remarked  that  he  partially 
affected  the  airs  of  this  nation  to  please  "  the 
ladye  of  his  love." 

The  gentlemen  changed  their  partners  fre- 
quently, with  the  exception  of  the  King,  who 
danced  with  the  Princess  during  the  whole 
evening. 

The  Princess  sometimes  stole  a  hasty  glance 
at  Mary,  when  she  appeared  to  be  listening 
thoughtfully  to  the  conversation  of  His  Majesty, 
to  whom  she  seldom  made  but  a  brief  reply. 

The  young  officer,  engaged  in  this  strict 
reconnoissance,  was  seized  with  a  burning  desire 
to  know  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and 
ventured  a  step  nearer,  while  he  suspended  his 
very  breathing;  ear,  eye,  thought,  soul,  were 
strained  to  catch  the  sound  that  came  from  the 
sovereign's  lips  ....  He  heard,  or  believed 
he  heard  these  words  .  .  .  Mendoza  is  to  pro- 
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pose  at  the  end  of  the  week  ....  The  blood 
crept  in  a  chill  current  from  his*  heart ;  but  at 
this  moment,  Mary  came  to  the  window,  and 
looked  towards  the  garden  ;  in  receding,  she 
turned  round  and  again  gazed,  as  if  to  assure 
herself,  whether  she  had  really  seen  some 
moving  object  or  not.  Krai'ewski  changed  his 
station  ;  Mary  during  the  dance,  again  directed 
a  more  searching  and  attentive  look  towards  the 
spot,  and  appeared  disappointed  at  gazing  on 
vacancy. 

Krai'ewski,  fearing  that  he  might  be  observed, 
drew  back  a  few  paces,  and  took  up  his  position 
opposite  to  another  window,  where  scenes  of  a 
different  nature  presented  themselves. 

The  room,  which  was  now  before  him,  was 
the  hall,  in  which  the  various  servants  of  the 
personages  present  at  the  ball  were  assembled. 
In  the  middle  of  this  apartment  there  was  a 
fountain  in  the  form  of  a  column,  with  four 
deep  and  broad  vessels  of  polished  silver  placed 
around  it ;  into  one  of  these  vessels  a  stream  of 
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limpid  water  was  flowing  with  its  spray,  dashing 
up  in  liquid  diamonds  ;  into  the  three  others 
respectively,  mead,  ale  and  wine,  were  descend- 
ing in  jets  of  ruby  radiance.  The  motley  crowd 
of  liveried  attendants  were  regaling  themselves 
from  these  founts  of  happiness,  with  noisy 
hilarity. 

Two  of  the  Prince's  valets,  and  a  major-domo 
presided  over  this  merry  assemblage,  and  were 
inviting  them  to  partake  of  the  different  bever- 
ages, viands,  and  huge  cakes  that  were  handed 
about  in  china  dishes ;  and  upon  these  presi- 
dents, the  duty  of  preserving  order  and  decorum 
naturally  devolved. 

Exactly  opposite  the  window  there  was  a 
very  large  clock,  which  rose  like  a  pillar: 
through  a  round  hole  formed  at  the  top  peeped 
forth  a  living  head,  that  rolled  its  little  twinkling 
eyes,  and  answered  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  or  a 
shrill  intonation  of  voice  to  the  different 
pleasantries  addressed  to  it  by  the  festive 
throng. 
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The  attention  of  Kraiewski  was  attracted  by 
this  novel  sight,  and  his  surprise  was  great, 
when,  after  the  clock  had  struck,  a  voice  ex- 
claimed :  "  Handiche,  it  is  time  :  twice  silver, 
once  gold  !"  And  suddenly  a  dwarf,  clad  in  a 
variegated  doublet  that  was  ornamented  with 
several  rows  of  little  bells,  started  up,  and 
displayed  his  elfin  form  upon  the  summit  of 
the  clock. 

Although  his  whole  stature  wras  exposed  to 
view,  he  was  scarcely  as  tall  as  a  child  three 
years  old.  He  took  out  of  the  little  cavity,  from 
which  he  had  emerged,  two  cups  filled  with 
silver  coins,  which  he  threw  to  the  farthest  part 
of  the  hall.  The  whole  party  rushed  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  share,  pushing  and  overturning 
each  other  in  unenviable  but  ludicrous  turmoil. 

When  the  confusion  had  ceased,  the  same 
voice  again  exclaimed :  "  Handiche,  now  the 
gold !''  The  dwarf  stooped  and  took  up  a  cup 
of  smaller  size  than  the  two  former,  but  filled 
with  ducats,  which  he  threw  to  the  extremity  of 
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the  room.  The  eager  multitude  made  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  catch  some  drops  of  the  golden 
shower.  "  Each  hurtled  each  ;" — they  grasped, 
they  snatched,  they  grappled,  they  rushed,  they 
fell.  Some  lay  gasping,  and  suffocated,  others 
writhing  and  screaming  with  pain  beneath  their 
more  fortunate  companions;  victors  and  van- 
quished were  blent  in  wild  disorder.  Impreca- 
tions, blows,  and  shouts  of  joyance  helped  to 
increase  the  uproar,  nor  while  a  single  coin  was 
visible  did  the  conflict  terminate. 

The  clock  soon  struck  twelve,  and  then  played 
a  tune,  after  which,  the  same  voice  was  heard  to 
utter  these  words  :  i6  Handiche,  do  your  duty, 
in  a  minute  the  box,  the  box,  but  without  par- 
tiality, into  the  middle  of  the  room." 

The  greatest  silence  now  reigned ;  the  valets 
stationed  themselves  in  a  row;  panting  with 
impatience  and  fear,  they  awaited  the  signal, 
*;  straining  upon  the  start,  like  greyhounds  in  the 
slip." — The  signal  was  given  by  a  major-domo, 
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and  the  dwarf  launched  forth  the  box  from  his 
fairy  hand. 

Never  did  tigers,  or  famished  wolves,  pursue 
their  prey  with  a  fury  equal  to  that  of  the  menial 
throng  in  their  scramble  for  the  prize.  One  of 
them,  missing  his  clutch,  was  knocked  down  by 
another,  who  in  grasping  at  the  box,  struck  it 
against  the  wall,  from  which  it  rebounded  with 
violence.  Many  an  eager  hand  swooped  after 
it  in  its  descending  flight.  It  fell  and  mocked 
their  efforts.  Conspicuous  in  the  rushing  on- 
slaught, KraVewski  beheld  the  valet  of  Mendoza 
and  the  man  who  had  procured  him  admission 
to  the  park.  These  desperate  opponents  had 
fallen  upon  the  prey,  immoveable  as  mighty 
rocks,  and  eyeing  each  other  with  a  jackal's 
scowl.  The  rest  of  the  disputants  seeing  that 
the  spoil  would  infallibly  belong  to  one  of  the 
two,  gave  up  the  contest  by  one  accord.  The 
adversary  of  Mendoza's  servant,  had  his  whole 
hand  upon  the  box,  while  the  other  held  it  by 
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only  two  fingers,  but  with  such  adamantine  firm- 
ness, that  it  appeared  fastened  to  the  spot  with 
bars  of  iron.  They  both  continued  incumbent, 
retaining  an  indissoluble  hold,  when  the  major- 
domo  having  approached,  listened  to  the  umpires 
and  the  claims  of  the  rivals,  and  pronounced  in 
an  authoritative  tone,  a  sentence  which  decreed 
the  prize  to  the  man  who  had  his  whole  hand 
upon  it.  But  Mendoza's  valet  insolently  denied 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  refused  to  relax 
his  hold.  Then  at  a  signal  made  by  a  whistle, 
a  round  dozen  of  the  stoutest  and  most  stalwart 
of  the  household  train,  came  into  the  room  by 
a  side  door,  and  stationed  themselves  round  the 
defeated  antagonist. 

"  Seize  upon  the  Ambassador's  servant,"  cried 
the  major-domo,  "and  take  the  box  from  him.' 

The  fractious  offender  was  immediately  seized, 
his  hands  were  pinioned  over  his  breast,  and  all 
his  limbs  were  manacled  by  their  resistless 
hands :  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  yield 
to  necessity.     The  other  was  in  possession  of 
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the  box ;  and  on  opening  it,  he  was  not  a  little 
amazed,  to  behold  a  diamond,  the  value  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  comfortable  com- 
petency for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Every  voice  now  pealed  forth  in  loud  accla- 
mations :  "  Long  life  to  our  gracious  Sovereign 
Sigismund  III.  !  glory  to  Poland !  glory  to 
Lithuania !  prosperity  to  the  house  of  Radziwill !" 
and  these  simultaneous  shouts  were  followed  by 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  during  which  the  fortu- 
nate scrambler  bore  off'  the  prize  in  triumph. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  the  ball, 
silver  and  gold  wer*e  to  be  distributed  in  the 
same  manner,  every  time  the  clock  struck. 

Kraiewski,  on  leaving  his  station  among  the 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  had  ventured  into  a 
shaded  avenue,  and  thence  into  a  narrow  path, 
which  terminated  at  a  grove  in  the  margin  of 
the  park. 

Near  a  translucent  spring,  a  marble  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  reared  upon  a  pediment  of 
the  same  material ;  here  he  paused,  and  gazed 
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up  at  the  figure,  while  a  devotional  ecstacy 
thrilled  through  his  soul,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  immortal  spirit  of  man,  that  is  moved  and 
awed  by  every  association  connected  with  the 
grand  mysteries  of  religion.  He  remained  for  a 
while  in  silent  contemplation. 

The  music  had  now  ceased  its  strains  ;  Mary 
fatigued  with  dancing,  impatient,  and  eager  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  flitting  form,  which 
she  had  seen  among  the  orange  trees,  selected 
a  moment,  in  which  she  thought  she  would  be 
unobserved,  to  steal  out  from  the  ball-room . 

Krai'ewski,  who  was  still  standing  before  the 
statue,  believed  that  he  distinguished  a  human 
figure  moving  beneath  the  shade  of  the  foliage  ; 
he  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree,  and  soon 
discovered  Mary  advancing  with  an  air  of 
circumspection  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing. 

He  was  at  first  amazed  to  behold  her  alone  in 
the  garden,  and  imagined  that  Mendoza  or 
Denhof  would   not  delay  to  follow  her,  and  that 
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one  or  the  other  of  them  had  asked  and  obtained 
a  secret  interview  in  order  to  make  known  his 
passion.  The  thought  excited  a  shudder  in  his 
whole  frame,  and  hurried  his  hand  with  an  invo- 
luntary movement  to  his  sabre's  hilt.  The 
sickening  pangs  of  jealousy  were  gnawing  at  his 
heart;  the  cold  dew  stood  upon  his  brow,  and 
paleness  blanched  his  cheek.  For  a  few  moments 
he  stood  in  trembling  agony,  but  when  no  one 
came  to  her,  his  jealousy  gradually  subsided, 
and  gave  place  to  feelings  of  the  tenderest 
interest. 

Mary  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  pausing  and 
casting  a  timid  glance  around  her  :  she  advanced 
— she  paused  once  more,— she  kneeled  before 
the  holy  image,  throwing  back  her  ebon  tresses, 
which  were  floating  among  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  the  garland  that  encircled  her  head 
— she  raised  to  heaven  those  lovely  eyes  with 
the  look  of  a  divinity. 

KraVewski  from  his  covert  beheld  her  features 
as  the  pale  moon -beams  streamed  upon  them,— 
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he  beheld  those  divine  lineaments,  those  soul- 
entrancing  looks,  animated  by  pure  and  fervent 
piety. 

Mary  then  softly  but  distinctly  pronounced 
her  orison ;  "  Oh  !  my  father  !  pray  for  me!" 

Kraiewski  heard  her  solemn  invocation  and 
fell,  involuntarily,  upon  his  knees. 

She  continued :  "  Oh,  holy  Virgin,  intercede 
for  me!  and  thou,  oh,  mother  of  my  being! 
may  thy  spirit  pardon  me,  if  from  my  lips  an- 
other name  is  breathed  forth  in  my  prayers,  if 
another  image  is  cherished  in  my  soul. — 
Descend  !  oh  !  descend  from  thy  heavenly  dwell- 
ing, come  to  the  assistance  of  thy  daughter, 
whom  thou  didst  so  soon  abandon  ;  she  invokes 
thy  pity,  for  her  soul  is  kindled  with  love,  while 
her  heart  is  stricken  with  sorrow.  O  God,  look 
down  with  compassion  upon  me,  stretch  forth  a 
protecting  hand  over  Stanislaus,  and  if  your 
immutable  decrees  will  not  permit  me  to  call 
him  husband,  abridge  the  span   of  my  days,  in 
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which  my  life  will  wax  old  with  heaviness  and 
my  years  with  mourning." 

Here  her  tender  nature  gave  way,  her  emotion 
vented  itself  in  audible  sobs,  while  a  ringlet  of 
her  glossy  hair  escape  d  from  its  confinement 
and  yielded  itself  to  the  breath  of  the  wooing 
zephyr,  which  had  just  begun  to  whisper  in  the 
surrounding  trees. 

Kraiewski,  moved  even  to  tears,  could  no 
longer  remain,  a  spectator  of  the  touching  scene  : 
u  Oh !  ever  mine !  my  dearest  Mary !  my 
divinity  on  earth  !"  cried  he,  springing  from  his 
concealment  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet. 

Mary  uttered  a  subdued  cry,  recognising  him 
ere  the  sound  had  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Soul  of  my  soul  !"  exclaimed  Kraiewski ; 
"  I  have  heard  all ;— come,  idol  of  my  heart.— 
The  whole  world  itself  is  valueless  in  comparison 
with  thee." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom — his  burning 
lips  encountered  those  of  his  well-beloved  and 
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their  breath  was  mingled  in  a  long  and  rapturous 
embrace.  They  then  mutually  confided  to  each 
other  the  events  that  had  chequered  the  interval 
of  their  separation. 

Kra'iewski,  as  yet  unable  to  familiarise  his 
mind  to  the  dazzle  of  happiness,  which  had  just 
burst  upon  him,  continued  :  "Is  it  then  true 
that  you  love  me,  Mary  ?" 

"  Yes  !  I  love  you  and  shall  love  you 
ever." 

She  then  leaned  upon  his  shoulder  and  told 
him  how  she  had  been  importuned  by  the 
advances  of  Denhof  and  Mendoza ;  the  latter 
indeed  she  esteemed  without  loving  him,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  in  high  favour  with  the  King  and 
the  Princess. 

Every  word  uttered  by  Mary  poured  the  balm 
of  contentment  into  the  heart  of  Kra'iewski.  In 
the  excess  of  his  bliss,  he  answered  but  with 
caresses. 

The  two  lovers  now  kneeled  before  the  image 
of  the    Holy   Virgin,   and  beneath   the   starry 
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firmament  bound  themselves  by  vows  of  eternal 
troth. 

Mary,  having  taken  from  her  finger  her 
mother's  ring,  presented  it  to  Kralewski,  and 
accepted  from  him  a  similar  pledge.  Then 
after  having  agreed  with  him  relatively  to  the 
line  of  conduct,  which  she  should,  for  the 
future,  pursue,  and  having  declared  that  she 
thought  herself  under  an  obligation  to  make  an 
avowal  of  everything  to  the  Princess,  she  coun- 
selled him  to  return  into  the  country  without 
delay,  solemnly  promising  to  follow  him  thither 
as  soon  as  it  was  in  her  power. 

The  two  lovers,  with  one  accord,  threw  down 
upon  the  verdant  turf  nearly  all  the  money  con- 
tained in  their  purses. 

"  Here  heaven  has  granted  me  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life,"  said  KraTewski,  drawing 
out  his  watch,  which  was  of  great  value  ;  and 
adding  it  to  the  little  treasure  already  deposited, 
he  exclaimed  "  Let  this  spot  be  equally  pro- 
pitious to  another." 
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Mary,  fearing  that  her  long  absence  might 
give  occasion  to  suspicion,  sealed  her  promises 
with  reciprocated  kisses,  and  regained  the  palace, 
followed  by  the  parting  gaze  of  Kraiewski,  till 
she  was  lost  to  his  observation. 

He  was  about  to  retire,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  gold  chain,  which  was  lying 
upon  the  ground.  He  took  it  up  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  chain  to  which  was  suspended 
the  miniature  of  the  late  Queen,  which  he  knew 
had  been  given  her  by  the  King. 

After  having  assured  himself  that  no  one  had 
been  a  witness  of  his  tender  interview,  he  re- 
sumed his  former  station  behind  the  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  Here  he  again  perceived  Mary, 
with  her  features  no  longer  saddened  by  me- 
lancholy, but  beaming  with  smiles  and  joy.  The 
King  accosted  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  Spain. 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  she  ;  "it  is  a  beautiful 
country,  as  fame  depicts  it,   full  of  glorious  re- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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miniscences  ; — I  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  traver- 
sing it,  but  not  in  inhabiting  it." 

"  You  are  perhaps  not  fond  of  travelling  ?" 
"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  I  should  much  like  to 
visit  the  environs  of  our  rich  Carpathian  dis- 
tricts, where  the  air  is  so  pure  and  serene, — the 
scenery  so  picturesque  and  wild ; — for  these 
mountains,  though  they  cross  the  middle  of 
Europe,  are  almost  unknown." 

"  It  is  a  tour,  which  would  present  too  many 
difficulties,  and  even  great  dangers  to  a  lady." 

The  King  went  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
Mendoza  bit  his  lips  ;  Denhof  believed  himself 
preferred,  and  appeared  triumphant. 

A  concluding  mazurka  had  just  been  danced. 
Mary  accepted  Denhof 's  invitation  to  be  his 
partner.  This  frivolous  favour,  united  to  his 
immeasurable  vanity,  so  blinded  him,  that  he 
thought  himself  the  undoubted  possessor  of  her 
affections. 

Mary,  however,  who  was  endowed  with  an 
excellent  heart,  desirous  of  softening  the  harsh- 
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ness  of  the  species  of  sentence,  which  she  had 
pronounced  against  Mendoza,  by  her  remarks 
upon  his  country,  went  of  her  own  accord  to 
dance  with  him  in  like  manner. 

This  act  of  politeness  nettled  Denhof,  but 
was  honoured  with  a  smile  of  approval  by  the 
Princess. 

The  latter  now  approached  her  beautiful 
friend,  and  looking  at  her,  with  a  steady  but 
affectionate  gaze,  said  to  her :  "  Your  little  walk, 
my  dear  Mary,  seems  to  have  done  you  good ; 
it  has  dispelled  your  sadness  of  aspect." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Princess,  I  feel  myself  the 
better  for  it." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  miniature  of 
the  Queen?" 

Mary,  perceiving  that  she  had  lost  it,  appeared 
a  little  confused,  and  hesitatingly  replied,  that 
she  had  probably  dropped  it  in  the  garden,  near 
the  spring. 

"  I  will  go  and  look  for  it  directly,  with  lan- 
terns," said  the  Princess. 
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"  That  is  not  necessary,"  replied  Mary,  "  for 
as  nobody  goes  that  way,  it  will  certainly  be 
found  in  the  morning,  on  the  spot  where  I 
dropped  it." 

The  Princess  perceived  the  great  embarrass- 
ment of  Mary,  and  said  no  more.  However,  as 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  her  disposition,  it 
appeared  that  her  absence,  the  loss  of  the 
miniature,  and  above  all,  the  sudden  blush  that 
mffused  her  *  cheeks,  certainly  involved  some 
mystery.  The  events  that  took  place  at  the 
fair  of  Kovno  recurred  to  her  mind  ;  she  recol- 
lected the  invocation  made  by  the  beautiful 
associate  of  her  perils,  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  wolves,  and  it 
now  appeared  to  require  but  little  penetration 
to  solve  the  enigma. 

At  this  moment,  Denhof  was  engaged  in  a 
conversation  with  Hersylia,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished guest  at  the  fete  given  by  Buczaka. 
As  she  was  unnoticed  by  almost  every  one,  she 
was  delighted  to  chat  with  the  young  and  hand- 
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=some  officer,  who  listened  to  her  rather  from 
motives  of  pity,  and  because  he  thought  her  a 
useful  instrument  for  discovering  many  things 
relative  to  Mary,  than  on  account  of  any  plea- 
sure he  derived  from  her  society. 

Hersylia's  hearing  was  extremely  acute ;  while 
conversing  with  others,  she  had  overheard  a  few 
words  of  the  recent  dialogue  between  the  Prin- 
cess and  Mary,  and,  judging  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter,  she  was  able  to  give  a 
good  guess  at  the  rest.  She  accordingly  raised 
her  eye-glass,  and  while  looking  at  Mary,  was 
disturbed  in  her  scrutiny  by  Denhof  asking  her, 
u  Is  she  not  beautiful  and  charming  ?" 

M  Yes,  to  do  her  justice,  her  complexion  is 
tolerably  blooming,  the  former  provincialism  of 
her  manners  has  been  corrected  by  the  diligent 
care  of  the  Princess,  and  there  are  certain 
people,  who  think  her  handsome.  But  whom 
does  she  find  to  her  taste  ?  this  is  what  I  would 
Cain  know." 

*;  Yet    I  would   venture   to   affirm,"   replied 
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Denhof,  "  that  among  so  many  young  persons 
present,  there  is  one  to  whom  she  would  give 
the  preference." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Hersylia,  curling  her 
lip  sarcastically. 

"  Certainly,  I  do  think  so,"  answered  Den- 
hof; ashe  herself  is  dark,  there  are  many  gen- 
tlemen here  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  women 
love  by  contraries." 

"Ah !  you  yourself  are  fair,"  rejoined  Neiselska; 
M  but  you  do  not  know  that  the  English  ladies 
pride  themselves  on  being  eccentric,  and  that 
their  attachments  go  by  the  rule  of  contradic- 
tion. For  my  part,  I  think  that  at  present  she 
has  a  predilection  for  the  dark  rather  than 
the  fair." 

At  this  moment  Mary  approached.  Hersylia 
accosted  her,  making  protestations  of  the  greatest 
friendship,  and  lavishing  every  sort  of  attention 
and  politeness  upon  her,  asked  her,  if  it  was 
long   since   she   had   seen    Captain   KraVewski. 

This   question   came    so    unexpectedly   upon 
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Mary,  that  she  coloured  deeply,  but  regained 
her  composure  in  an  instant,  and  returned  a 
pertinent  answer. 

Hersylia,  with  a  malicious  pleasure,  continued 
her  attack.  "  That  is  a  beautiful  ring  upon 
your  finger,"  said  she  ;  "  and  if  I  did  not  see  it 
where  it  is,  I  would  hazard  the  assertion  that  I 
had  seen  it  upon  the  finger  of  another.  But  it 
is  very  large  for  you.  My  dear  Miss  Mary, 
shew  me  the  other  ring  which  I  admired  a  little 
while  ago ; — and  do  let  me  see  the  miniature 
of  the  deceased  Queen." 

Mary  affected  an  air  of  abstractedness,  and 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  her  questions,  though  she  very 
well  understood  the  drift  of  them. 

"  You  have  then  lost  them,"  continued  Her- 
sylia. 

"  No  ! — I  have  deposited  them  in  safety. — 
Besides,  I  am  not  accountable  to  any  mortal 
for  my  actions,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  tone  of 
displeasure. 

Hersylia  was  reduced  to  silence.     Mary  joined 
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conversation  with  the  Countess  Palfy,  and  her 
cousin,  the  beautiful  Countess  Politylo,  to  whom 
she  was  greatly  endeared. 

No  part  of  the  bantering  question  and  remarks 
of  Hersylia  had  escaped  the  attention  of  Denhof. 
A  thorn  of  uneasiness  goaded  him,  and  he  again 
came  towards  Hersylia,  who  knew  nothing  posi- 
tively of  the  matters  on  which  she  had  touched, 
though  she  presumed  them  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness. She  now  whispered  to  Denhof,  "  It- 
seems  that  she  excites  a  deep  interest  in  you." 

"  Certainly,  I  should  sooner  feel  an  interest 
for  a  beautiful  female  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
than  for  one  with  a  bald  head  and  hollow  cheeks 
all  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  whose  whole 
conversation  is  a  tissue  of  sarcasms." 

Stung  by  these  mortifying  hints,  Hersylia 
withdrew  from  the  ball  room  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  The  gay  assemblage  now  thought 
of  concluding  their  festive  pleasures.  The  day 
was  about  to  dawn  when  the  Prince  announced 
the    commencement  of    the  fire- works    in  the 
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avenue  formed  by  the  orange  and  lemon  tree*, 
and  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

Kraiewski,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  make  a 
longer  stay,  made  his  egress  by  the  same  door 
at  which  he  had  entered,  charmed  with  the 
brightest  illusions  and  absorbed  in  dreams  of 
happiness.  In  his  retreat  he  encountered  Jenny, 
who  manifested  no  surprise  at  his  appearance, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  her  mistress,  adding  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  in  that  respect,  and  the 
less  so,  as  she  had  for  a  long  time  suspected  the 
sentiments  of  Lady  Mary,  and  had  placed  herself 
intentionally  between  the  door  and  the  palace 
to  prevent  every  mishap.  Kraiewski,  fully 
satisfied  on  this  head,  entrusted  to  Jenny  the 
miniature  and  gold  chain,  bade  her  adieu,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  precincts  of 
the  palace. 

In  going  out  he  asked  the  sentinel  if  any  one 
had  wished  to  enter  the  garden. 
M  2 
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'<  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  twice  during  the 
last  half  hour  a  young  officer,  who  called  him- 
self Baron  Denhof,  would  by  all  means  pass, 
but  as  he  had  no  card,  in  conformity  with  your 
Lordship's  instructions,  I  prevented  him  from 
entering,  heedless  alike  of  his  solicitations  and 
threats." 

"  You  have  acted  quite  right,  my  friend,  the 
Prince  will  approve  of  your  zeal,"  replied  he, 
giving  him  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  purse. 

At  this  moment  the  fire-works  commenced, 
and  the  company  had  walked  into  the  garden 
to  view  them.  All  the  skill  of  pyrotechnic 
display  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  Scarcely 
less  than  the  magic  of  eastern  tales  seemed 
capable  of  producing  such  an  endless  variety  of 
graphic  forms  in  divers  colours.  The  initials 
of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  Mendoza*  and  Mary, 

*  Mendoza  is  not  an  imaginary  personage ;  he  was  really 
sent  by  Phillip  II.  King  of  Spain,  on  an  especial  embassy  in 
the  Reign  of  Sigismundus  III.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  insults 
committed,  as  he  said,  by  the  English,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  upon  the  Spanish  vessels  trading  with  Poland.  In- 
dividuals of  this  name  still  exist  in  Lithuania,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Gradna. 
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were  launched  into  the  air  to  an  enormous 
height,  falling  in  showers  of  radiant  sparkles, 
of  every  hue.  The  whole  garden  was  in  a 
blaze. 

Kra'fewski  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  from 
the  door,  when  at  the  extremity  of  the  wall,  he 
stumbled  against  Denhof,  who  seeming  to  re- 
cognise the  man  whom  he  had  shortly  before 
calumniated,  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  unable 
to  brook  his  angry  and  terrific  glance.  They 
arrested  their  footsteps  simultaneously.  As  the 
pavement  was  very  narrow,  one  or  the  other 
was  constrained  to  go  off  it.  KraTewski  first 
broke  silence  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  menace, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  gesture 
with  the  hand ;  "  Make  room,  Lieutenant,  we 
shall  see  each  other  again  ere  long." 

Denhof  quitted  the  pavement,  and  answered, 
"  It  is  possible." 

Kraiewski  in  a  fury  of  Indignation  turned 
round,  sprung  towards  the  officer  at  a  single 
bound,  and  said  to  him  in  a  voice  of  wrathful 
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defiance,   "  It  is  not  merely  possible,  but  it  is 
certain." 

They  then  separated ;  Denhof  believed  that 
he  saw  Mary's  ring  upon  his  rival's  finger. 
He  remembered  the  sarcastic  observations  of 
Hersylia,  and  the  whole  truth  seemed  to  break 
in  upon  his  mind ;  stung  to  the  quick,  he  re- 
turned no  more  to  the  ball.  Kraiewski  ordered 
his  carriage  and  was  soon  on  the  way  from 
Wilna  to  Romayny. 


NOTES. 


Carpathian  Mountains.— Kar party. —page  98, 

The  Carpathian  mountains  occupy  the  middle 
of  Europe,  and  extend  from  Wallachia  to 
Bohemia;  they  formerly  separated  Hungary 
from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  now  divide 
Hungary  from  Austro- Polish  Gallicia. 

This  mighty  chain  is  the  richest  and  broadest 
in  Europe,  and  nearly  equals  the  Pyrenees  in 
elevation. 

Embracing  all  the  mountains,  which  are 
between  the  Dniester,  the  Boh,  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Baltic,  they  are  composed  of 
several  very  distinct  masses,  with  intervals  in 
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which  the  ridge  lowers  very  considerably.  The 
most  eastern  masses  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania  ;  then  come  the 
Carpathians  properly  so  called,  or  the  Crapacks 
and  the  Tatres,  the  highest  in  the  whole  system. 
By  comparing  the  vegetation  of  the  Alps 
with  that  of  the  Carpathians,  it  is  seen  that  the 
graminiferous  tracts  of  Montanvert,  near  Cha- 
mouny,  at  the  height  of  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  four  feet,  are  clothed  with 
rich  vegetation,  whilst  on  the  Carpathians  the 
graminiferous  tracts  do  not  reach  above  four 
thousand  four  hundred  feet.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  the  cattle  are  seen  grazing 
at  Woloszynia  and  Babia-Gora,  at  the  height  of 
five  thousand  three  hundred  feet,  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiesmarck,  formerly 
called  Rzezilawnid)  and  now  more  particularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Fleischbank,  vegetation 
flourishes  as  high  as  five  thousand  six  hundred 
feet.  There  are  five  lakes  at  the  elevation  of 
four   thousand   two    hundred   feet.      There   is 
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another  lake  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
any  of  these,  named  Jezioro  Rybie,  Fish  Lake, 
abounding  in  fish,  of  the  species  of  salmo  alpinus 
(Lin.)  and  also  another,  called  Oko  Morsk'ie, 
Eye  of  the  sea,  situated  at  the  north  of  the 
Tatres,  at  the  height  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet.  This  lake  has  neither  plants  nor 
trees  in  his  vicinity.  There  are  not  the  least 
signs  of  vegetable  life  near  it,  nor  are  there  any- 
fish  in  its  waters.  Another  lake  bearing  the 
name  of  Czarne  Jezioro,  Black  Lake,  situated 
at  the  height  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  presents  the  same  circumstances. 

The  higher  the  traveller  ascends  the  Carpa- 
thians, the  fewer  trees  meet  his  eye,  if  we  except 
service  trees,  black  birches,  and  the  willow, 
which  are  common  in  all  parts.  While  in  the 
new  world  at  Peru,  trees  and  shrubs  are  found 
at  elevations  as  high  as  eleven  thousand  feet ; 
on  the  Alps  as  high  as  five  thousand  four  hun- 
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dred  feet;  upon  the  Carpathians,  in  their  whole 
extent,  and  at  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
oak  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  feet,  and  the  other  trees  such  as 
the  maple,  beech,  fir,  larch,  and  yew,  are  not  to 
be  met  with  higher  than  four  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Such  is  not  the  case  however  with  the  wild 
goats  and  royal  eagles,  which  abound  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Kolbach,  which  is 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  The  eagle  pursues 
the  wild  goat,  and  when  he  has  overtaken  the 
animal,  begins  with  plucking  out  its  eyes,  to 
prevent  it  from  escaping,  and  then  tears  out  its 
entrails. 

One  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Carpathians 
is  the  Great  Krapak,  which  the  Mountaineers 
in  that  district  call  Wysolta  ;  it  is  denominated 
by  the  Germans  Lomnizer-Spitze.  This  peak,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  Frog  Lake  Jezioro  Zabie, 
rises  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  deserted  regions,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  to  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  more  than  three  hours  a  day  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  present  a  scene  of  the 
most  terrific  solitude.  These  precipitate  masses 
contain,  according  to  popular  tradition,  treasures 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  rocks.  The  super- 
stitious Mountaineers  believe  that  they  can  be 
discovered  only  by  the  invocation  of  certain 
spirits ;  they  possess  books,  whether  printed  or 
manuscript,  which  they  carefully  conceal,  and  in 
which  they  hope  to  find  the  secret,  the  talisman, 
and  the  necessary  signs  for  effecting  the  dis- 
covery :  but  what  is  worthy  of  observation  in 
this,  is  that  among  the  spirits,  which  their  blind 
credulity  leads  them  to  invoke,  are  found  the 
names  of  Amschapands  and  Bachman,  guardian 
angels,  known  only  in  the  religion  of  the 
Persians. 

Of  all  the  bleak  and  solitary  reservoirs  formed 
bv  the  hollows  of  these  mountains,  the   Green 
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Lake,  called  Zielona  Woda.  green  water,  is  the 
most  curious  ;  its  waters  appear  perfectly  green, 
while  the  same  water  in  a  glass  is  colourless 
and  limpid.  The  reflection  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  covered  with  a  green  lichen,  produces  this 
effect. 

Yet  amid  all  the  wildness  and  desolation  of 
these  barren  and  snow-clad  steeps,  here  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  patches  of  verdure  that 
diversify  the  broad  expanses  of  snow.  These 
grassy  spots  are  covered  with  viola  tricolor, 
gentiana  punctata,  aconitum  napellus,  hieracium 
alpinum,  tedicularis  laponica,  potentilla  aurea, 
ranunculus  glacialis,  frc.  In  other  respects 
these  mountains  present  the  same  phenomena  as 
the  Alps,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  garden, 
which  the  wonder-seeking  traveller,  though 
surrounded  by  dangers,  visits  in  the  proximity 
of  Mont  Blanc.  In  short,  whilst  on  the  most 
elevated  peaks  of  Krywan,  Kolbach,  and  the 
Great  Krapak,  at  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  49th  degree  of  latitude, 
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ail  signs  of  vegetation  disappear,  and  the  same 
takes  place  throughout  the  whole  geological 
system  of  the  Carpathians,  yet  near  the  town  of 
Quito  in  America,  at  the  same  elevation,  and 
close  to  the  equator,  nature  adorns  the  soil  with 
rich  verdure,  and  splendid  trees. 

Amongst  the  natural  curiosities  on  the  Car- 
pathians, we  must  notice  those  tracts  of  smoking 
ground,  near  Spitkowce,  in  the  middle  of  an 
immense  plain,  in  a  basin  three  thousand  feet 
deep,  amid  vast  grassy  lawns.  This  smoking 
ground  extends  several  leagues,  occasioning  no 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  this  striking 
phenomenon  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  abun- 
dance. 

The  chain  lowers  in  Moravia,  but  imme- 
diately after  rises.  The  order  of  the  long  range 
is  as  follows :  First,  the  mountains  of  Bohemia, 
which  encompass  an  immense  table-land,  and 
bear  in  succession  the  names  of  the  great  and 
little  Sudetes  or  Ertzgebirge,  or  metallic  moun- 
tains.    Then  comes  the   Thuringian  pile,  after 
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this  the  Hartz,  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
whole  system,  lastly,  the  Hessian  pile,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  below  which  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mayence,  it  joins  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  Alps. 

The  summits  of  the  Carpathian  system  stretch 
in  a  downward  direction  at  four  distinct  points, 
not  differing  greatly  from  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  eastern  descent,  where  the  Boh, 
the  Dniester  and  some  other  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea,  take  their  rise  :  almost  all 
the  waters  of  the  south  are  poured  into  the 
Danube  ;  towards  the  west  the  Rhine  receives 
them ;  those  of  the  north  disembogue  themselves 
into  the  Bug,  the  Vistula,  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.  All  the  northern  part  of  the  system 
forms  an  immense  plain,  which  slopes  gently 
to  the  Baltic ;  thus  the  rivers  last  mentioned 
are  sluggish  and  the  lands  through  which  they 
flow,  are  often  filled  with  vast  lakes  and 
marshes. 

The  Carpathian  range,  the  richest  in  Europe, 
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supplies  ail  sorts  of  metals,  in  great  abundance ; 
gold  however  is  found  principally  upon  the 
southern  sides  in  Hungary.  There  were  also 
on  the  Polish  side,  two  gold  mines  and  some 
silver  mines  near  Olkusz,  which  the  Swedes 
destroyed. 

Not  far  from  Cracow,  at  Bochnia  and 
Vieliczka,  opposite  to  Hungary,  are  the  most 
extensive  salt  mines  on  the  continent;— inex- 
haustible sources  of  great  opulence.  In  the 
deep  salt  caverns  of  Vieliczka  there  is  a  large 
lake,  which  is  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
peculiarities.  Tin  is  found  in  Bohemia;  silver 
and  gold  appear  to  be  appropriated  by  Thuringia 
and  the  Hartz. 

The  whole  mountain  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
properly  so  called,  extending  zig-zag,  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  English  miles,  is  under 
Austrian  domination.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  im- 
penetrable forests  crown  their  sides.  Immense 
lakes  are  often  doomed  to  stagnate  in   eternal 
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imprisonment  beneath  the  frowns  of  the  gigantic 
masses  around  them. 

At  the  foot  of  these  mountains  there  are 
some  mineral  waters  at  Bardiew  and  in  other 
parts  on  the  Hungarian  side.  Among  the  lakes 
that  on  Morskie-Oko  (the  eye  of  the  sea),  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  is  the  most  worthy 
of  notice.  Its  water,  although  extremely  cold, 
never  freezes.  Not  far  hence,  there  is  a 
picturesque  and  wild  cavern,  in  which  the  echo 
is  several  times  repeated.  Of  all  mountains 
the  Carpathians  are,  perhaps,  the  most  majestic, 
the  most  arid,  and  the  least  known.  They  differ 
singularly  from  other  mountains  in  other 
particulars,  and  in  this  especially,  that  their  tops 
are  much  broader  in  proportion  to  their  bases, 
a  feature  of  which  no  parallel  is  known  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apennines, 
there  are  numerous  roads  and  beaten  paths ; 
each  rock,  each  cavern,  almost  every  mountain, 
and  large  tree,  are  known   in  all  their  details ; 
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travellers  without  number  have  viewed,  exa- 
mined, described  them, — whilst  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  in  which  there  are  only  three 
practicable  roads,  the  one  to  Bukovina,  the 
second  near  Dukla,  the  third  in  Silesia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Teszyn,  with  but  a  few  perilous 
passes  besides,  all  is  supposition,  uncertainty, 
mystery.  They  are  seen,  and  that  is  nearly  all, 
for  they  are  but  very  slightly  known,  neither 
are  there  any  small  towns,  inns,  nor  resting  places 
amongst  them. 

The  population  of  them,  however,  amounts 
to  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  for  the 
most  part  brigands  by  profession,  and  leading 
almost  the  life  of  savages. 

They  have  over  them  chiefs,  resembling  the 
chiefs  of  clans,  to  whom  they  render  an  imperfect 
obedience.  These  chiefs  sometimes  wear  an 
eagle's  plume  on  their  hat,  and  round  their 
necks  a  cord,  decorated  with  pieces  of  gold.  The 
ordinary  costume  of  the  Mountaineers  is  com- 
posed of  a  short  tunic  of  grey  cloth,  confined  at 
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the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  to  which  are 
attached  on  the  left  side  a  sort  of  hanger  and 
a  small  axe,  which  they  are  so  skilful  in  hurling, 
that,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  they  infallibly 
destroy  a  man  or  a  beast.  A  large  collar*  falling 
over  their  shoulders,  a  broad -brimmed  straw -hat, 
tight  trousers,  and  common  buskins,  are  the 
characteristics  of  their  attire. 

They  have  commonly  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and 
thick  brown  hair  descending  in  long  flowing 
locks  behind.  They  are,  generally  speaking, 
handsome,  tall,  well-formed,  and  possess  extra- 
ordinary strength,  agility,  and  address.  They 
preserve  their  freshness  of  complexion  and  their 
bodily  vigour  to  a  late  period  of  human  life.— It  is 
uncommon  to  see  amongst  them  a  man,  who  has 
grey  hair  before  he  has  attained  his  eightieth  year. 

The  women  are  also  tall  and  handsome,  and 
frequently  afford  proofs  of  their  fecundity,  after 
they  are  fifty  years  old. 

*  These  collars  are  not  used  in  all  parts  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 
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There  have  been  instances  of  Gallician  nobles 
espousing  Carpathian  girls  of  humble  birth. 

The  men  have  a  custom  of  shaving  off  their 
hair  round  their  forehead.  When  a  youth  Iras 
reached  his  eighteenth  year,  his  friends  and 
relatives  are  invited  to  a  fete,  in  which  the 
following  ceremony  takes  place  ;  all  the  com- 
pany go  out  of  the  house  ;  the  youth  stands  out- 
side, his  mother  takes  hold  of  his  hair,  and  holds 
it  up  against  the  door  ;  his  father  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  yards,  a  number  corresponding  to 
his  age,  hurls  his  axe  and  cuts  off  his  son's  hair. 

The  Mountaineers  live  upon  milk-diet, 
barley-bread,  maize  (kukurydza),  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase. 

They  possess  fire-arms,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  excel,  and  the  Carpathians  abound  with 
every  sort  of  game. 

Besides  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  stags,  roes, 
and  wild-goats;  there  are  birds,  animals,  and 
reptiles,  that  are  rare  in  other  places,— amongst 
these  rarities  there  are  black  foxes,  grey  wolves, 
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unicorn  goats,  and  a  race  of  excellent  horses 
called  hoculy  of  a  middling  size,  but  very 
long  in  the  body,  which  climb  with  facility  up 
mountains  and  rocks  scarcely  accessible  to  a 
goat. 

The  inhabitants  possess  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  qualities  of  men  who  are  not  greatly  re- 
moved from  primitive  nature.  They  are  proud, 
faithful  in  their  engagements,  grateful,  impla- 
cable in  their  hatred. 

The  solemnities  attending  marriage,  birth, 
burial,  bear  the  impress  of  originality  mingled 
with  great  superstition.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  other  customs  prevalent  amongst  them. 
Their  religion  is  a  curious  compound  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  vestiges  of  ancient  idolatry. 
Their  language  in  the  East,  towards  Transyl- 
vania, is  a  mixture  of  Polish  which  predominates, 
Hungarian,  Moldavian,  and  Sclavonian.  The 
greatest  part  of  their  priests  are  Unists,  (or 
Greek  Catholics)   Unici. 

There   are  on  the    Carpathians,  individuals, 
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who  are  born,  and  who  die  without  ever  going 
down  to  the  plains.  Some  engage  in  smuggling 
Hungarian  wines,  and  at  times  shew  themselves 
in  great  numbers  in  the  fairs  to  purchase  salt 
and  gunpowder,  and  to  vend  skins.  They  are 
then  all  armed,  not  only  with  their  axes,  but 
with  short  staves  called  Kitafescka,  incrusted 
with  silex,  which  they  handle  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  with  which  they  can  easily  break  the 
best  sabres.  When  they  make  their  appearance 
in  any  place,  they  know,  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
spies  maintaining  an  easy  correspondence,  that 
the  troops  are  not  present,  or  that  their  number 
is  very  small. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
prepare  their  Kitdiescha :  they  select  a  young 
tree,  either  a  crab  or  a  pear  tree  perfectly 
straight,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
then  incrust  upon  the  whole  surface  of  it, 
fragments  of  silex  ;  a  year,  or  longer  after,  when 
the  bark  of  the  tree  has  grown  over  them,  they 
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cut  down  the  tree  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the 
sun ;  they  then  trim  and  fashion  it  into  a  staff, 
which  in  this  manner,  is  covered  with  an  incrus- 
tation of  silex,  and  which  is  then  capable  of 
inflicting  very  dangerous  wounds. 

They  have  a  species  of  dance  amongst  them, 
which  a  stranger  can  scarcely  behold  without 
shuddering.  During  its  continuance,  they  whirl 
their  axes  around  the  head  of  their  partners,  in 
the  most  fearful  proximity. 

Some  Polish  nobles  inhabit  castles  in  the 
branches  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  not 
unfrequently  are  the  owners  of  forest,  fifteen 
leagues  in  length,  but  as  they  are  prevented 
from  turning  these  possessions  to  advantage 
through  the  impracticability  of  communication, 
they  are  scarcely  of  any  value. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  liege- 
lords  a  tribute  consisting  of  eggs,  game,  skins 
of  wild  animals :  but  for  the  collection  of  these 
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tributes,  recourse  to  an  armed  force,  is  for  the 
most  part  indispensable ;  on  these  occasions, 
the  Austrians  are  accustomed  to  invest  certain 
spots  with  their  troops  to  oblige  the  moun- 
taineers to  enter  their  service.  At  the  first 
appearance  of  soldiers,  all  is  in  movement,  all 
retire  to  their  fastnesses,  and  as  the  inhabitants 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  locality,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overtake,  or  even  pursue 
them  far.  Stones  and  axes  hurled  by  an 
invisible  hand,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  from 
secret  coverts,  spread  death  amongst  their  pur- 
suers. 

This  wild  and  irregular  warfare  is  carried  on 
without  mercy  on  both  sides.  Experience, 
however,  has  shewn  that  the  voice  of  gentleness 
subdues  them  more  readily  than  brute  force, 
which  frequently  drives  them  to  exasperation 
without  attaining  its  object. 

Some  persons  from  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  who 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
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influential  mountaineers,  have  ventured,  under 
their  protection,  into  the  interior  of  this  exten- 
sive chain,  and  have  been  very  well  received. 

Their   habitations   are   wretched   huts,   built 
sometimes   upon   rocks  and  declivities  on  the 
very  verge  of  precipices,  which  the  eye  scarcely 
dares  to  fathom.     The  entrance  into  these  huts 
is  made  rather  through   a   hole   than   a   door. 
The  master  of  the  abode,  after  having  made  a 
sign  of  peace,  offers  his  guest  salt  and  barley- 
bread,  then    after   a   few  customary  congratu- 
lations, he   introduces   his  wife,   if  she  is  still 
young,    or    the     eldest     of    his    marriageable 
daughters,   in   case   the   advanced   age    of  the 
visitor  does  not  warrant  a  supposition  that  he 
may  be  insensible  to  the  glances  of  the  fair  sex  ; 
he  then  goes  out  with  the  rest  of  the  inmates, 
commands  his  daughter,  or  his   better  half  to 
treat  his  friend  with  kindness,  and  to  lock  the 
door  inside.      He  does  not  return  before  the 
young  female  opens  the  door  and  shews  herself. 
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He  then  returns  to  thank  the  stranger  for 
having  honoured  him  with  his  visit,  regales 
him,  frequently  invites  him  to  spend  the  night 
under  his  roof,  gives  him  every  information  he 
may  require,  and  in  case  of  need,  conducts  him 
back  in  safety. 

Something  similar  to  this  exists  among  the 
Roskolniki  staroviercy,  Russian  puritans,  who 
after  forty-five  years  of  age,  mutilated  them- 
selves voluntarily. 

When  an  aged  man  appears  among  these 
mountaineers  they  surround  him,  request  him 
to  bless  them,  offer  him  refreshments,  and  urge 
him  to  give  them  counsels,  and  to  relate  adven- 
tures, to  which  they  listen  with  avidity. 

If  they  behold  a  stranger,  unaccompanied 
by  a  guide,  well  clothed,  and  provided  with 
handsome  arms,  they  seldom  fail  to  assassinate 
him. 

The  dangers  of  an  excursion  over  these 
mountainous  tracts  have  long  discouraged  the 
boldest  travellers;    thus  the  feeble   light   that 
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glimmered  from  vague  notions,  fabulous  legends 
and  dubious  writings,  combined  with  the  paucity 
of  observations,  of  which  a  few  persons  had 
been  able  to  possess  themselves  privily,  formed 
the  sum  total  of  knowledge,  which  had,  till 
lately,  been  obtained  with  reference  to  this  rich 
and  curious  range,  abounding  in  metals  to  give 
employment  to  the  industry  of  man,  and  replete 
with  so  many  objects  of  interest  for  the  re- 
searches of  science. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Carpathian 
mountains  formerly  separated  the  empire  of 
Austria  from  Poland,  and  as  there  were  scarcely 
ever  any  serious  wars  between  these  two  states ; 
as  besides,  these  mountains  by  their  geogra- 
phical position,  are  not  like  the  Alps,  the  nodus 
of  communication  between  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  the  soft  and  beautiful  climate  of 
which  never  ceased  to  attract  its  eager  and 
various  invaders,  the  little  attention  bestowed 
on  these  mountainous  districts  must  be  attri- 
buted, rather  to  their  small  political  importance. 
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than  to  any  difficulty  of  approaching  them. 
To  the  same  cause  may  be  referred  the  neglect 
of  the  great  metallic  stores  locked  up  in  these 
mighty  masses,  and  the  want  of  roads,  which 
would  cost  enormous  sums  of  money,  while 
there  would  be  no  probability  of  any  real 
advantage  being  derived  from  them,  even  in 
the  course  of  many  years. 

The  climate  in  the  environs  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  is  very  agreeable,  the  air  is 
salubrious  and  delightful ;  horses,  game,  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  and  cheap. 
It  is  only  towards  the  East,  that  the  interior  of 
these  mountainous  regions  is  but  little  known. 

Beyond  them  there  is  no  longer  any  vestige 
of  the  Polish  language  in  its  purity;  it  is, 
however,  spoken  towards  the  West,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  all  Catholics. 

During  the  war  of  1831,  these  mountaineers 
openly  manifested  their  sympathy  with  the 
Poles ;  for  whose  success  they  offered  up  public 
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prayers,  and  often  inquired  in  their  valleys 
whether  their  ancient  brethren,  of  the  plains 
beyond  the  Sun,  had  succeeded  in  repelling 
their  oppressors  to  the  other  side  of  the  black 
river,  and  the  blue,  (they  thus  designate  the 
Dzwina  and  the  Dnieper.) 
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Morasses  of  Pinsk. 

Page  li>0. 

Polessia,  properly  so  called,  which  formed 
in  a  great  measure  the  palatinate  of  Brzesc- 
Liteski.  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Black- 
Russia,  on  the  east  by  the  Dnieper,  on  the 
south  by  Volhynia,  on  the  west  by  Podlachia 
and  the  palatinate  of  Lublin.  The  whole  length 
of  Polessia,  from  Vlodava*  on  the  Bug  to  Czar- 
nobyl  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pripetz  and  the 
Dnieper,  was  from  140  to  150  English  miles ; 
its  breadth,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pripetz,  from 
Kletzk  to  Stepan,  from  100  to  125  English  miles. 

Polessia  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Polessia 
proper,  or  Lithuanian  Polessia  on  the  north- 
west, Volhynian  Polessia  on  the  south-west,  and 
that  of  the  Ukraine  or  of  Kiov  on  the  south-east. 

*  In  the  Polish  there  is  no  v  only  w,  which,  with  all  other 
letters,  has  its  proper  unchangeable  signification. 
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Next  to  Pinsk,  the  capital  of  all  Polessia, 
the  principal  towns  are  Kovel,  Ratno,  Korzec, 
Dombrovica,  Rafalovka,  Ovrucz,  Mozyr,  Czar- 
torysk,  Stolin,  Lubieszov,  &c. 

The  whole  country  abounds  in  marshes, 
forests,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  marshes  of  Pinsk, 
as  they  are  denominated,  comprehend  all  the 
marshes  of  Polessia. 

Lithuanian  Polessia  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  government  of  Minsk ;  Volhynian  Poles- 
sia to  the  government  of  Volhynia ;  the  Ukrai- 
nian Polessia  to  the  government  of  K'iov. 

The  Polish  word  Polisie,  called  in  French 
Polessie,  in  English  Polesia  or  Polessia,  signifies 
low  grounds,  covered  with  forests  and  thick 
underwood. 

The  scene  of  the  serpents,  which  we  have  just 
introduced,  is  not  a  fiction.  During  the  insur- 
rection of  Kosciuszko,  General  Vyszkowski,  in 
passing  from  the  Ukraina  to  join  the  national 
army,  after  having  twice  beaten  the  Russians, 
who   opposed   his   progress,    plunged   into   the 
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heart  of  Polessia,  between  Ratno  and  Kamien- 
koszyrski,  a  wretched  biccque,  belonging  to 
Count  Krasicki,  pompously  dignified  with  the 
high-sounding  appellation  of  a  Utile  town,  above 
which  lifts  its  lowly  head  a  little  house,  yclept  a 
castle,  looking  down  most  manfully  upon  the 
miry  demesne  below,  and  met  with,  upon  an 
enormous  dike,  innumerable  knots  of  serpents 
that  were  warming  themselves  in  the  sun.  They 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  neither 
the  van-guard  of  the  cavalry  nor  the  artillery 
could  proceed,  and  cannon  were  fired  to  clear 
the  road.  The  Russians,  who  followed,  were 
stopped  by  the  same  obstacle. 

Bielskavola  now  belongs  to  Nicodem  Orzeszsko, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  in  possession  of 
this  fine  domain,  the  description  of  which  is 
perfectly  exact  and  true.  The  two  personages 
here  named  are  the  author's  cousins. 

The  rivers  which  flow  near  Pinsk,  are  the 
same  that  traverse  Polessia.  Amongst  many 
lakes,  there  is  one  between  Polessia  and  Black- 
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Russia,  called  Zyd  or  Kniaz,  fifty-five  English 
miles  in  circumference,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
in  all  Lithuania. 

The  origin  of  Pinsk  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
remote  antiquity.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  ancient  Poland.  It  is  situated  on  a 
small  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Pina,  in  a 
territory  watered  by  fifteen  fordable  rivers,  of 
which  the  JasTolda,  the  Styr,  the  Strumien,  the 
Slucz  are  the  most  considerable,  all  tributary 
to  the  Prypetz,  which  conveys  its  waters,  thus 
augmented,  into  the  mighty  Dnieper. 

Pinsk  formerly  belonged  to  the  palatinate  of 
Brzesc-Liteski,  but  after  the  second  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  merged  into  the  government 
of  Minsk,  and  still  remained  the  chief  town  of 
the  district. 

In  the  year  1221,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lithuanians,  being  taken  by  storm  by  Duke 
Skirmund,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword. 
Then,  after  the  death  of  Gedymin  and  the 
division  of  his  vast  states  among  his  numerous 
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posterity,  Narymunt  inherited  this  town,  which 
afterwards  went  to  the  son  of  Korrygiello,  Vas- 
sil-Czartoryski,*  who  took  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Pinsk,  and  was  the  stock,  whence  sprang  the 
illustrious  family  of  that  name.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  disastrous 
reign  of  John  Casimir,  during  the  terrible  revolt 
of  the  Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki,  it  ex- 
perienced once  more  all  the  horrors  of  war,  for, 
whether  from  premature  fear,  or  with  the  hope 
of  deserving  a  certain  amount  of  favour  from 
that  daring  and  renowned  chief  of  a  rebel  horde, 
the  authorities  of  this  town  threw  open  the 
gates ;  but  it  was  burned  by  the  ruthless  assail- 
ants, after  having  been  pillaged  for  three  days. 

The  Poles,  after  having  defeated  the  Cossacks 
several  times,  and  entirely  crushed  the  rebellion, 


*  Prince  Adam-Czartoryski,  the  esteemed  friend  of  Lord 
Dudley  Stewart,  well  known  in  England,  and  distinguished 
for  his  virtues,  his  anxiety  and  perseverance  for  improving 
the  condition  of  Poland,  is  a  descendant  of  Vassil-Czarto- 
ryski. — See  Count  Henry  Krasinski's  "Polish  Aristocracy ," 
published  by  Mr.  Newby. 
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soon   appeared   before    Pinsk,    which   they  re- 
captured by  main  force. 

Determined  upon  making  a  severe  example 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  they  inflicted  heavy  punishment 
upon  them. 

This  town  has  never  been  able  to  recover  its 
ancient  splendour,  since  it  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Cossacks :  but  the  ruins,  which 
are  found  near  it,  seem  to  give  evidence  that  it 
was  formerly  larger  and  more  populous.  At 
the  present  day  the  finest  of  its  buildings  are 
the  splendid  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  college 
anciently  founded  by  Prince  Stanislaus  Radzi- 
will,  and  given  up,  by  order  of  the  government, 
to  the  Greco-Russian  priests.  In  this  church 
reposes  the  body  of  the  happy  Boboli,  which  was 
brought  from  Janow. 

Some  Catholic  churches,  in  which  the  Francis- 
cans, Bernardins,  and  Dominicans  perform  the 
duties  of  the  holy  ministry,  together  with  some 
large  convents,  a  few  brick-built  houses,  and  one 
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palace  only,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Mury 
the  Wales,  still  adorn  the  town.  In  1829,  the 
population  was  6000,  the  fourth  part  of  that 
number  being  Jews. 

Besides  Pinsk,  Lahiszyn,  Piaseczno,  Lu- 
beiszov  (in  which  there  is  a  fine  church  and 
some  schools  of  the  piiaristees) ,  and  Stolin  are 
the  towns,  which  still  belong  to  the  district 
bearing  this  name,  the  extent  of  which  was 
greatly  diminished  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Paul ;  for,  when  Catherine  was  Empress,  it 
stretched  beyond  the  small  town  of  Drohiczyn, 
and  now,  on  the  western  side,  it  reaches  no 
further  than  Laskovicze. 

The  district  of  Pinsk  is  divided  likewise  into 
two  parts.  The  former,  which  is  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  rivers  is  called  Zahorodzie,  and  the 
latter  beyond  the  rivers  is  named  Zarzecze. 

In  the  former,  nature  is  arrayed  in  her  fairest 
garb  :— fertile  fields,  emerald  meads  with  silver 
streamlets  winding  through  them,  and  fringed 
with  foliage,  verdant  hills  diversified  with  small 
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woods  of  birch-trees,  and  dark  groves  of  pines 
grouped  in  the  smiling  landscape,  everywhere 
meet  and  gladden  the  eye.  But  the  joy  of  the 
beholder  is  of  short  duration,  it  wanes  and  is 
changed  into  sadness  as  he  approaches  the 
rivers,  when  interminable  marshes  begin  to 
unfold  at  Zarzecze  their  cheerless  and  vast 
deserts,  which  can  scarcely  be  compared  to  any 
that  have  been  seen  or  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  marshes  of  Pinsk  together  with  those  of 
Mosyr,  which  are  also  commonly  called  the 
Marshes  of  Polessia,  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  on 
the  continent.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is 
no  dike  that  crosses  them  in  their  full  longitu- 
dinal extent. 

The  Zarzecze  (that  is  the  environs  of  Pinsk 
beyond  the  rivers)  is  a  country  of  which  no  de- 
scriptive details  have,  as  yet,  appeared,  and  which 
is  very  little  known,  even  in  Poland.  Yet  these 
regions,  wild  and  melancholy  as  they  are,  merit 
the  particular  attention  of  the  observer,  in  as 
much  as  they  offer  a  variety  of  curious  and   rare 
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natural  objects ;  singular  customs,  usages,  and 
superstitions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants alone.  These  I  have  often  noticed  and 
make  it  a  point  to  sketch  for  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  the  reader. 

There  are  some  spots  in  the  Zarzecze  which 
are  but  a  very  few  leagues  from  Pinsk,  that  are 
even  in  sight ;  but  which  cannot  be  approached 
but  by  taking  an  immense  circuit  ;  all  access  is 
cut  off  from  others,  except  when  the  waters  are 
high  ;  others,  the  abode  of  cranes,  wild  geese, 
and  other  aquatic  fowl,  it  is  impossible  to  pene- 
trate on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat ;  in 
others  it  is  dangerous  to  venture  a  hundred 
yards  without  good  guides  ;  any  one  that  should 
do  so,  would  expose  himself  to  the  perilous 
chance  of  sinking  in,  never  to  emerge  even  after 
death  from  the  fathomless  mire. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  dreary  tracts,  three 
hundred  English  miles  distant  both  from  Warsaw 
and  Wilna,  and  very  far  from  any  large  town, 
having  but  very  little  communication  with  each 
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other,  and  visiting  each  other  only  in  boats,  not 
having  from  time  immemorial  any  garrisoned 
troops  among  them,  and  seeing  no  soldiers  pass- 
ing through  their  desolate  swamps,  used  to  live 
and  still  live  in  the  most  complete  ignorance, 
like  untutored  savages.  They  are  several 
centuries  behind  the  people  of  civilised  districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  a  feeling  of 
curiosity  from  the  consideration  of  Europeans 
living  near  the  centre  of  Europe,  who  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  social  order  in  Europe,  who  are 
born  and  who  died  amid  forests  and  morasses, 
and  who  reckon  their  years  by  the  number  of 
times  they  have  visited  the  fair  of  Pinsk. 
Several  amongst  them  are  fully  convinced  that 
Napoleon,  or  as  they  call  him  the  Great  Con- 
queror of  the  West,  is  gone  on  a  long  voyage  to 
the  world's  end,  whence  he  will,  ere  long,  return 
and  give  orders  for  their  marshes  to  be  drained. 

There  are  amongst  them  men  so  unenlightened, 
that  on  paying  their  imposts  to  some  Russian 
functionaries,    they    believed    that   they    were 
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satisfying  the  demands  of  the  agents  of  his 
Majesty  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  king  of 
Poland,  who  died  more  than  forty  years  before 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  mighty  events  that  are 
rolled  along  on  the  floods  of  time,  pass  by  them 
unperceived. 

The  country  round  Pinsk  is  covered  also  with 
spacious  forests  abounding  in  wild  animals  and 
every  sort  of  game. 

In  these  tracts,  every  hut  contains  a  favou  rite 
serpent,  which  eats  with  the  peasants,  and  which 
the  children,  though  they  defend  their  food 
from  his  incursions,  caress  and  allow  to  sleep  with 
them. 

These  serpents  are  very  numerous ;  they  are 
not  venomous,  are  easily  tamed,  and  swim 
through  the  water  with  perfect  facility. 

There  are,  however,  in  places  less  marshy, 
towards  Ukrainian  Polessia,  reptiles,  which  are 
called  slepien, — they  are  short,  thick,  of  a 
bluish  colour,  slightly  tinted  with  red;  their 
bite  is  almost  always  fatal.     They  are  met  with 
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in  vast  heaths  amongst  the  low   underwood  of 
pines. 

From  these  vipers  a  violent  poison  is  extracted 
in  the  following  manner. 

When  a  peasant  succeeds  in  capturing  this 
reptile, — he  fastens  it,  while  living,  by  the  tail 
with  its  head  downwards,  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  ; 
he  then  puts  a  piece  of  bread  under  its  head, and 
beats  it  to  death  with  a  switch  ; — the  viper  while 
writhing  in  torments,  and  especially  before  it 
dies,  drops  all  its  venom  upon  the  bread. 

The  peasant  then  allows  the  bread  to  dry,  and 
reduces  it  to  powder,— a  very  small  quantity  of 
this  infused  in  any  beverage,  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  animal  life.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  strength  of  this  powder  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  its  age,  so  that  by  suiting  the  dose  to 
the  bodily  vigour  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
administered,  the  extinction  of  life  may  be  im- 
mediate or  slow,  such  indeed  is  the  fatal 
certainty  of  this  deadly  drug,  that  the  victim, 
who  has  taken  it,  may  be  many  years  in  dying, 
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and  no  antidote  can  preserve  him  from  a  pro- 
tracted but  inevitable  death. 

The  effects  of  this  poison  are  appalling :  the 
man,  to  whom  it  has  been  given,  often  loses, 
imperceptibly,  all  his  physical  and  moral  faculties; 
even  before  the  final  agony  comes  on ;  his  hair 
falls  off;  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him, 
unable  to  take  the  least  sustenance,  in  a  com- 
plete prostration  of  all  his  powers,  he  terminates 
the  last  dreadful  moments  of  his  life,  after  the 
flesh  has  begun  to  drop  off  his  bones. 

The  sportsman  or  hunter  frequently  finds, 
especially  in  spring,  the  skeletons  of  these 
serpents  hanging  on  the  branches  of  trees. 
Jealousy  is  often  the  cause  that  crimes  of  so 
deep  a  dye  are  committed  by  the  medium  of  this 
poison. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  certain  plants 
and  herbs;  they  possess  a  knowledge  of  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  dangerous  diseases,  fevers  deemed 
incurable,  and  the  bite    of  mad  dogs,   nor  are 
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the  secrets  of  their  leech-craft  by  any  means  dis- 
coverable. 

When  any  one  is  bitten  by  a  venomous 
animal,  they  bind  the  limb  tightly  above  the 
wound,  and  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  wounded  part  is  put ;  the  hole  is  then  filled 
up  with  milk,  and  as  many  frogs  as  can  be  found 
are  thrown  into  it.  The  frogs  are  swoln  by  the 
poison,  and  the  cure  is  effected  ;  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  process  in  stubborn 
cases. 

They  believe  they  are  in  possession  of  a 
secret,  by  means  of  which,  a  man  can  gain  the 
attachment  of  a  female, — he  is  to  administer,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  month,  with  his  own  hand 
a  beverage  into  which  a  certain  plant  and  other 
ingredients  have  been  introduced.  The  charm 
takes  effect  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is,  as  they  think, 
potent  enough  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  fair 
one  by  whom  they  are  even  detested.  The  attach- 
ment, it  is  to  be  observed,  is  rather  a  moral 
than  physical  one.     By  virtue  of  this  secret  a 
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female  may  also  gain  the  affections  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

This  species  of  philtre,  does  not  appear  to 
produce  the  same  consequences  as  the  drugs 
employed  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe,  since  it  is  asserted  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  is  deleterious  or  prejudicial 
to  the  health. 

Without  giving  too  ready  credence  to  these 
prejudices  and  dealings,  we  have  heard  of  an 
instance  similar  to  the  above.  It  was  tried  in 
the  year  1822  upon  a  weaver,  in  the  environs  of 
Lubieszow. 

The  common  people  have  still  the  simplicity 
to  believe  in  the  "  evil  eye"  a  sort  of  witchcraft 
effected  by  the  look  ;  they  maintain  that  there 
are  persons,  who  have  the  power  of  injuring 
those  on  whom  they  cast  an  envious  look,  and 
of  darting  noxious  or  fatal  rays  on  cattle,  birds, 
&c.  The  effects  of  this  fascination  they  believe 
to  be  more  fatal  to  children  than  to  grown  up 
persons.     As  soon  as  a  suspicion  is  entertained 
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that  any  one  is  thus  affected,  they  put  into 
water  some  coal  recently  extinguished,  and 
place  it  before  him,  if  the  water  simmers,  the 
witchery  has  been  effectual,  but  it  is  rendered 
powerless  to  harm  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  species  of  exorcism ;  the  person  is 
deemed  to  be  entirely  cured,  when  the  water 
remains  perfectly  smooth,  but  the  remedy 
must  be  resorted  to  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
malady. 

If  we  were  willing  to  relate  every  instance  of 
the  credulity  and  superstitious  practices  of  these 
people,  we  could  fill  a  large  volume. 

Amongst  the  lower  classes,  there  is  a  pre- 
valent disease  called  koltun,  in  French,  the 
plique.  The  hair  is  filled  with  blood  and  pus, 
sticking  together,  and  entangled  by  the  cor- 
ruption which  it  exudes.  If  it  is  cut  too  soon, 
death,  the  loss  of  reason,  or  of  the  sight  com- 
monly ensues.  Yet  if  the  malady  re-appears,  no 
evil  consequences  follow  ;  the  hair  should  not  be 
cut  till  it  has  purified  itself  naturally,  the  dis- 
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temper  has  then  gone  through  its  regular  course. 
The  person,  who  is  attacked  by  it,  is  perfectly 
well  in  other  respects,  and  can  pursue  his  usual 
occupations.  It  appears  to  purify  the  body, 
since  the  health  is  better  after  it  than  before. 
Sometimes  it  lasts  more  than  a  year ;  women 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and  children 
least  of  all. 

The  peasants,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
misery  do  not  suffer  from  hunger;  they  easily 
catch  wild  ducks,  and  fish;  the  forests  supply 
them  with  an  abundance  of  mushrooms  and 
wood,  the  marshes  yield  numerous  plants  suited 
for  fuel.  Besides  blackcocks,  which  they  take 
by  hundreds,  the  capricolles,  more  uncommon 
and  more  difficult  to  be  caught,  they  eat  snakes 
and  frogs.  Their  poverty  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  very  long-lived,  and  extremely 
hospitable. 

At  a  Polish  mile  from  Pinsk,  ^five  English 
miles)  in  the  middle  of  the  marshes,  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  upon  the  point  of  a 
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tongue  of  land,  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain,  diversified  with  groups  of  trees,  like  an 
oasis  covered  with  numerous  palm-trees  in  the 
midst  of  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

This  plain,  called  Horodyszcze,  which  is 
sowed  with  corn  sufficient  to  support  a  number 
of  persons,  is  crowned  with  a  fine  church,  and 
a  convent  of  Benedictines,  who  take  pleasure 
in  shewing  visitors  every  politeness  and  atten- 
tion. 

Horodyszcze  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
become  a  fortress,  the  cannon  of  which  would 
fetter,  or  protect  the  trade  of  Pinsk.  The 
place  is  difficult  of  access,  and  for  several  miles 
round  there  is  not  the  slightest  eminence  whence 
the  artillery  of  the  fort  could  be  met  by  a 
counter-cannonade. 

Beyond  the  rivers,  between  Kolodne  and 
Moroczna,  there  is  a  mountain  of  moderate 
size,  called  Ovidova-Hora,  or  the  mountain  of 
Ovid. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain  know- 
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ledge  of  the  origin  of  this  appellation.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  Ovid,  after  his  banish- 
ment, established  himself  between  Akerman, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  near  a  lake, 
which  was  adjacent  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  which 
still  bears  his  name,  hence  we  are  induced  to 
suppose  that  this  famous  poet,  impelled  by 
curiosity  and  to  divert  his  mind  from  its  sad- 
ness, resolved  to  journey  towards  the  North, 
into  countries  of  which  formerly  no  one  had  the 
least  notion.  It  would  then  be  very  probable, 
that  in  visiting  these  places,  he  might  have  given 
his  name  to  one  of  these  mountains. 

Near  Pinsk  there  is  a  lake  from  the  middle  of 
which  the  water  flows  partly  towards  the  south, 
partly  towards  the  north,  which  proves  that  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  there  is  a  crest,  or  interior 
elevation  although  not  of  large  dimensions,  (see 
page  68,  the  Geography  of  Poland,  page  18,  by 
the  learned  Staszyc.) 

There  are  evidences,  that  not  only  the  environs 
of  Pinsk,  but  nearly  all  Polessia  was  formerly 
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covered  by  the  sea,  for  numerous  lakes  conceal 
in  their  bosom  marine  plants,  and  fishes,  such 
as  abdominalis  clupea,  anurano  calmo  eperlanus. 

In  the  reign  of  the  last  King  of  Poland,  when 
a  canal  was  in  progress  to  join  lake  Hryczyn 
with  the  Prypetz,  an  anchor  of  a  large  vessel 
was  found,  which  was  deposited  at  Niesviz,  in 
the  museum  belonging  to  the  Princess  Iiad- 
ziwill. 

As  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  objects  have 
been  found  lying  towards  the  north-west,  it 
appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  waters  was  in  the  direction  of  south-west. 

In  the  year  1764,  Michael  Casimir,  Prince 
Oginski,  Grand  Constable  of  Lithuania,  re- 
nowned for  his  knowledge,  riches,  and  patriotism, 
planned  and  executed  at  his  own  expense,  the 
vast  project  of  digging  a  canal  twelve  English 
miles  in  length,  to  connect  the  Jasiolda  with 
the  Szczara,  and  by  that  means  the  Niemen 
with  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 
Sea. 
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This  enterprise  was  terminated  in  1780,  and 
cost  this  high  dignitary  the  sum  of  £320,000. 
Justice  would  require  that  a  statue  should  be 
erected  in  memory  of  Oginski,  whose  name  the 
canal  bears. 

Pinsk,  by  its  nature  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, having  thus  acquired  very  extensive  trade, 
became  a  place  that  has,  perhaps,  no  parallel  of 
its  kind  throughout  Europe. 

It  may  yet  play  a  distinguished  part,  if  its 
favourable  position  is  turned  to  good  account, 
if  ever  a  paternal  government  is  really  willing 
to  ameliorate  the  welfare  of  Poland.  Pinsk, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  many 
fordable  rivers,  so  well  calculated  to  be  a  sort 
of  middle  resting  place  for  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea,  will, 
perhaps,  one  day  behold  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  era,  when  it  shall  eclipse  by  its  com- 
mercial opulence,  not  only  many  other  towns 
in  its  ancient  country,  but  also  aspire,  in   the 
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course   of  time,  to   become   one   of  the   most 
flourishing  emporiums  in  the  interior  of  Poland. 

Another  canal,  that  of  Muchaviec,  called 
likewise,  "  the  Canal  of  the  Republic/  was  dug 
in  1775,  by  the  order  of  the  Government;  it 
joins  the  Muchaviec  to  the  Pina,  and  thus 
connects  the  Vistula  with  the  Dnieper  ;  but  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland  has  prevented  its 
full  completion.  It  is  navigable  only  when  the 
waters  are  high,  and  is  replete  with  many  ob- 
stacles. 

Yet  for  the  complete  developement  of  the 
prosperity  of  Pinsk,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  from  the  Dnieper  a  mass  of  rocks,  which 
occasion  some  cataracts  below  Krzem'itnczak, 
and  if  no  means  of  extirpating  them  could  be 
successfully  devised,  the  cataracts  might  be 
avoided  by  a  good  system  of  canals.  Light 
steam-boats  might  then  easily  ply  between  the 
two  seas,  for  even  at  present  there  are  always  upon 
the  Pina,  and  the  Prypetz  vessels  that  draw  more 
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than  five  feet  water.  The  Vistula  is  not  always 
navigable  by  vessels  of  that  draught.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Constitutional  Diet,  several 
nuncios  proposed  that  Pinsk  should  become  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  This  project,  although 
rejected,  nevertheless  proves  how  much  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  this  town.  A  private 
English  company,  at  less  expense  than  it  is 
expected,  could  make  a  railroad  round  the 
cataract,  by  which  immense  advantage  for  Man 
Chester  trade  can  be  promoted. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  fairs  held  at 
Pinsk  is  that  that  takes  place  about  Whitsuntide. 
Numerous  vessels  of  many  kinds,  with  their 
grey  and  white  sails  may  be  then  seen  upon  the 
river  from  the  eminence,  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  Clouds  of  aquatic  fowl  hover  above  them, 
skimming  through  the  air  in  every  direction. 
When  the  songs  of  the  boatmen  come  upon  the 
ear,  when  the  white  sails  are  flapping  in  the 
breeze,  when  the  vessels  that  catch  the  wind, 
are  seen  dancing  over  the  surface   of  the  blue 
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waters,  as  they  wind  through  the  sombre  marshes, 
the  spectacle  is  so  novel,  so  singular,  that  we 
might  believe  ourselves  transported  into  the 
heart  of  China,  if  the  absence  of  the  Mandarins 
did  not  remind  us  of  the  illusion,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  natural,  as  nearly  all  the  boats, 
being  adorned  with  green  branches,  resemble 
the  artificial  islands  which  float,  as  it  is  said, 
upon  the  Yellow  river. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  wait  till  this  period 
before  they  see  their  friends.  Beyond  Pinsk 
there  are  many  of  the  petty  nobility ;  although 
these  personages  do  not  differ  from  the  peasants 
but  by  their  black  belts  and  the  form  of  their 
hats,  although  poverty  and  the  grossest  ignorance 
confound  them  with  these  latter,  they  form 
nevertheless  a  distinct  caste,  and  seldom  enter 
upon  terms  of  amity  or  maintain  any  intercourse 
with  the  peasants. 

During  these  fairs,  crowds  of  youths  of  both 
sexes,  whimsically  attired,  may  be  seen  gazing 
with  stupor  upon  the  pretended  wonders  of  this 
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town, — which  supply  them  with  a  fund  of  con- 
versation, sufficient  for  the  whole  year. 

At  Midsummer,  (Polish  calendar)  the  fashion- 
able assemble  at  brilliant  dinner  and  evening 
parties  and  fetes ;  in  these  the  men  discuss  their 
private  affairs,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  of 
extermination  with  the  mead,  honey  and  wine. 
The  ladies,  at  that  time  arrayed  in  their  richest 
costumes,  which  have  long  lain  in  antiquated 
wardrobes,  display  a  certain  splendour  and  re- 
finement of  attire,  show  off  at  church,  visit  each 
other,  appear  at  the  casinos,  and  a  sorry  theatre, 
and  then  amid  nods,  smiles,  courtesies,  obei- 
sances, and  petty  jealousies,  are  again  eclipsed 
till  the  following  year. 

Yet,  by  way  of  contrast  to  this  hot  bed  of 
ignorance,  and  lack  of  civilization,  there  are 
places  in  the  environs  of  Pinsk,  such  as  Kolodne, 
Molodov,  Dubo'ia,  Velesnitza,  Velatycze,  Lunin, 
which  exhibit  every  thing  that  a  refined  taste, 
elegance,  and  a  love  of  polite  literature,  united 
with    the    most   polished     manners,    the    most 
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amiable  urbanity,  and  the  most  engaging  cour- 
tesy could  supply,  in  the  most  fashionable  circles 
of  London  or  Paris. 

The  territory  of  which  I  have  just  given  a 
description,  is  the  birth-places  of  the  families 
Skirmunt  and  Orda ;  that  of  the  latter  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  white  and  the  black.  The 
Orda  family  appears  to  be  of  Tartar  origin,  they 
descend  from  the  Princes  Murza,  whom  the 
grand  duke  Olgierd  established  there  after  his 
victory  of  Sine-Wody  in  1331.  The  white  are 
for  the  most  part,  taller  and  better  formed ;  the 
females  of  the  white  line  are  commonly  fair  and 
handsome  :  there  are  especially  three  charming 
sisters  married  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Hortensya  Skirmunt,  of  a  Madonna  cast, 
is  a  perfect  model  of  a  Scandinavian  beauty. 
Her  stature  is  dignified  and  majestic,  her  voice 
exquisitely  sweet.  These  two  families  of  the 
Ordas  and  the  Skiimunts  are  united  by  various 
affinities.  Beyond  Pinsk  the  Greek  religion 
begins  to  prevail. 
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Under  the  denomination  of  the  Marshes  of 
Pinsk,  are  comprehended  also  those  of  Mozyr. 

The  district  of  Pinsk,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  English  miles  long,  and  one 
hundred  broad.  In  the  last  war  of  1831,  Tytus 
Poslowski,  whose  father  possessed  immense 
estates  in  this  district,  after  having  collected 
three  hundred  men,  raised  the  standard  of  in- 
surrection. Near  Nevel  he  maintained  a  san- 
guinary conflict  for  several  hours,  with  the 
regular  and  more  numerous  forces  of  the 
Russians; — being  unable  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming torrent,  he  retired  into  Gallicia  with  a 
part  of  his  troops ;  if  this  glorious  example  had 
been  followed  in  every  district,  the  Russians 
would  not  now  be  in  Poland.  It  was  at  Pinsk 
that  Bishop  Naruszevicz,  the  famous  Polish 
historian,  was  educated. 
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Bialovieyska-Pieszczo.     Forest  of 
Bialowieza. 

Page  130. 

Between  Szereszew  and  Prozanna  on  the 
East,  and  Orla  on  the  West,  that  is,  between, 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  extends  the  immense  and 
aged  Forest  of  Bialovieza,  eighty-three  English 
miles  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  long,  stretching  over  a  surface  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  English  square  miles 
now  lying  wholly  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
and  the  circle  of  Bialystok.  After  the  last  dis- 
memberment of  Poland,  Catherine  II.  bestowed 
a  great  part  of  it  upon  her  courtiers.  Another 
portion  of  it  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to 
the    counts  Ty  vskieicz ;    while   the  remainder, 
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which  is  now  called  the  imperial  forest,  belongs 
to  the  government. 

There  are  about  four  villages  in  its  interior, 
Bialovieza,  Teremiska,  Pogorzelec,  and  Mas- 
sewa.  Near  the  first  of  these,  Augustus  II. 
built  a  house  of  rendezvous  for  the  chase,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  his  successors,  but  is 
now  in  ruins. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  of  Bialovieza 
are  of  Sclavonic  origin,  mixed  however  with  the 
Lithuanians  on  the  east,  and  with  the  remnant 
of  the  Podlassians  or  Yazigians  on  the  west: 
they  were  almost  exterminated  in  the  reign  of 
Leszek  the  White.  Their  language  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  several  dialects,  in  which  the  Polish 
and  Russian  predominate. 

They  are  very  superstitious,  and  their  customs 
are  marked  with  numerous  peculiarities  else- 
where unknown.  They  wear  a  doublet  of  coarse 
grey  cloth,  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
leathern  belt  ;  their  feet  are  encased  in  buskins 
made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  called  in  Volhynia 
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postoty,  in  Lithuania  tctpcik.  Spending  their 
whole  life  in  the  forest,  they  form  a  distinct  class 
of  men,  they  are  excellent  shots,  skilful  in  laying 
snares  and  setting  traps  for  catching  every  sort 
of  game,  they  imitate  the  notes  of  birds,  and 
the  cries  of  wild  animals  with  the  greatest  per- 
fection. The  whole  population  of  Bialovieza 
was  formerly  under  the  especial  direction  of  the 
chief  royal  forester,  who  held  his  tribunal  for 
every  thing  that  came  under  the  forest  laws  at 
Haynowczyzna.  His  administration  extended 
over  twenty-four  small  villages  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  forest.  He  was  bound  to  maintain 
a  great  number  of  dogs  ;  he  attended  the  king  in 
the  chase,  with  his  numerous  hunters  :  and  he 
was  obliged  to  supply  periodically  the  royal  table 
and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  game. 

This  lucrative  post  was  usually  reserved  for 
the  veteran  officers,  who  had  long  served  their 
country. 

In  former  times,  nearly  as  at  the  present  day, 
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the  forest  of  Bialovieza  was  divided  into  twelve 
circles,  or  forest  sections  ;  viz.  those  of  Augus- 
tow,  Narew,  Brow,  Haynew,  Lesniew,  Starzyn, 
Stolpow,  Krukow,  Okolnic,  Svietliczany,  Pod- 
bielsk  and  Dziadowlan. 

In  the  circle  of  Brow,  in  the  district  of  Klet- 
niany  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  there  is  a  spot, 
formerly  perhaps  filled  with  a  bustling  popula- 
tion, now  silent  and  deserted,  the  haunt  of  owls 
and  other  birds,  not  far  from  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  called  Stara  Bialovieza.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  castle  was  destined  as  a 
hunting  seat  for  the  kings  of  Poland,  probably 
by  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Jagellons,  who  was  a  lover  of  the  chase,  and 
who  resided  in  the  village  of  Knyszyn,  which 
now  belongs  to  general  Count  Vincent  Krasinski, 
senator,  palatine,  &c. 

It  is  pretended,  and  not  without  valid  reasons, 
that  the  name  of  the  whole  forest,  originates  from 
the  white  towers  of  these  ruins.     In  the  circle 
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of  Haynow,  at  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Bialovieza,  there  is  a  considerable  eminence, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Batorovagora,  the 
mountain  of  Batory,  so  denominated  from  a 
grand  hunt,  at  which  that  celebrated  Monarch 
was  present.  In  the  forest  of  Lezniany  there  is 
a  spot(Nieznanov,  unknown),  in  which  the  sun's 
rays  do  not  penetrate  to  the  ground,  and  from 
which  the  dogs  when  once  started  into  it,  never 
return.  Innumerable  aged  trees  that  have  lain 
on  the  ground  for  many  generations  do  not  allow 
man  to  bend  his  footsteps  into  these  solitary 
coverts,  which  have  become  the  lairs  of  savage 
beasts. 

Besides  numerous  rivulets,  the  Narew  and 
the  Lena,  enlarged  by  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Biala  which  separated  Lithuania  from 
Poland,  are  the  rivers,  by  which  this  forest  is 
watered. 

The  climate  in  the  forest  of  Bialovieza  is  much 
colder  than  it  is  beyond  its  precincts,  and  while 
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it  is  traversed  in  sledges,  the  agriculturist  may 
be  working  his  plough  in  the  environs,  and  the 
larks  hovering  melodious  in  the  air. 

In  addition  to  birds  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
rarest  game,  numerous  wolves,  loups  cerviers, 
bears  of  several  kinds,  gluttons,  lynxes,  beavers, 
boars,  roe-deer,  chevreuils,  and  a  superabun- 
dance of  hares  and  foxes, — the  forest  of  Bialovieza, 
contains  animals  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  among  others  the  bison.  The  latter 
merits  particular  attention. 

This  animal  was  called  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, Wysent,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  it 
the  name  of  Bison,  the  Moldavians  denominated 
it  Zimbr,  the  Poles  Zubr,  (pronounced  Joubre). 
The  hair  of  the  bison  is  short  but  soft,  it  has  a 
mane  and  a  beard  which  are  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  its  age.  It  is  only  in  winter  that 
nature  clothes  it  with  this  species  of  frizzled 
wool,  which  it  loses  in  summer.  Its  colour  is  a 
bright  chesnut.  The  hair  on  its  head,  has, 
especially  in  winter,   a   smell  which  resembles 
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that  of  musk.  His  head  is  enormous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  its  body.  It  has  a  convex 
forehead.  Its  horns  are  black,  and  when  once 
broken  never  grow  again.  It  has  piercing  eyes, 
the  white  of  which  fills  with  blood  when  the 
animal  is  provoked  to  fury.  Its  hide  is  twice  as 
thick  as  that  of  the  common  ox.  The  gene- 
rative parts  are  not  very  distinct  in  both  sexes. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  Polish  bison 
weighs  more  than  that  of  America.  This  animal 
passes  the  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in 
damp  and  shady  places,  in  other  seasons  it  fre- 
quents more  open  districts.  It  is  fond  of  rub- 
bing itself  against  trees,  and  by  this  means 
covers  its  hide  with  a  thin  coat  of  resinous 
matter.  The  bisons  are  seen  in  herds,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  or  forty  ;  the  older  animals  keep 
apart,  seldom  assembling  more  than  three  or 
four  together.  Their  rallying-cry  resembles  the 
grunt  of  a  hog. 

The  bison  crosses  rivers  when  urged  by  thirst 
or  compelled  by  any  other  cause.     The  old  ones 
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do  not  fly  from  man,  yet  they  do  not  molest  him 
but  when  they  are  attacked.  In  winter  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  approached  within  twenty 
paces,  but  if  the  traveller  meets  the  herd  in  his 
way,  it  is  more  prudent  to  wait  till  they  have 
passed,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to 
their  fury. 

The  bison  feeds  upon  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees 
and  several  herbs.  He  is  fond  of  the  buds  of 
the  lime  and  elder,  but  abstains  from  touching 
the  bark  of  these  trees.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  bisons  here  meet  with  plants  that  would 
not  easily  be  found  in  other  parts,  and  that  they 
remain  in  it,  for  that  reason,  yet  these  plants 
are  dangerous,  if  eaten  by  tame  cattle.  They 
are :  the  Spirea  ulmaria,  Ranunculis  acris, 
Cneciis  oleraceus,  and  Anthoxantum  adoratum, 
very  common  in  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

In  the  spring,  these  animals  are  leaner  than 
in  other  seasons,  and  they  copulate  in  the  month 
of  September.  At  this  time  they  fight  the  most 
furious  battles.     The  period  of  gestation  is  nine 
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months.  The  female  conceals  itself  in  the 
brushwood  to  bring  forth,  and  suckles  its  calf  till 
the  autumn.  The  young  bison  continues  grow- 
ing till  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 

The  females  seldom  live  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  years,  while  the  males  very  frequently  at- 
tain the  age  of  fifty.  When  the  animal  grows 
old,  its  teeth  are  worn  out,  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  masticate  its  food,  it  then  wastes  with 
leanness  and  dies. 

In  the  full  vigour  of  their  age  they  are  more 
than  a  match  for  bears  and  other  voracious  beasts. 
They  scent  man  or  other  animals  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  yards.  If  taken 
young,  they  can  be  tamed ;  it  is  prudent,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  little  distrustful  of  them.  The 
bison  has  an  aversion  to  a  red  colour ;  when  he 
sees  it  he  becomes  furious.  The  flesh  of  the 
bison  is  good  to  eat. 

In  1802,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  his 
Ukase,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Grodno, 
Benningsen,  strictly  interdicted  the  hunting  or 
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destroying  of  these  animals.  In  1826,  M.  Brin- 
ken  found  in  this  forest,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  one  old  males,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
females,  and  ninety  three  young  bisons,  making 
a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty- two. 

Several  authors  have  confounded  the  animal 
called  Urus,  in  Polish  Tur,  with  the  bison, 
zubr.  At  the  present  day,  the  latter  is  found 
in  Poland  only,  and  the  learned  Cuvier  was  in 
error  when  he  asserted  in  his  Animal  Kingdom, 
that  the  bison  at  the  present  time  inhabits  the 
forests  of  the  Krapacks  and  Caucasus. 

Sometimes  there  has  been  seen  also  in  these 
districts  an  animal  which  is  called  rossomach, 
it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  wolf,  and  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  lynx;  but  its  skin  is  much 
jnore  esteemed,  and  it  is  the  most  savage  beast 
in  Poland.  It  springs  upon  every  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way,  and  not  only  its  enormous 
claws,  but  the  formation  of  its  teeth  is  peculiar 
to  it.  It  is  extremely  rare,  but  still  it  exists. 
}t  appears  that  these  animals  belong  to   some 
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other  country,  since  some  of  them  have  been 
seen  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraine.  It  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
that  there  were  formerly  sables  in  the  forest  of 
Bialovieza,  and  that  a  white  one  was  caught  near 
Knyszyn.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
various  strange  and  wild  sensations  which  break 
in  upon  the  mind,  in  the  depths  of  this  forest, 
the  very  queen  of  forests,  and  the  largest  on  the 
European  continent.  The  aching  eye,  in  vain, 
endeavours  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  the  densely 
entangled  trees,  and  to  rest  upon  some  more 
cheering  object  to  relieve  itself. 

The  venturous  traveller  seems  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  unknown  reigons,  removed  from  the 
earth  by  boundless  space.  When  an  invisible 
hand  illumines  the  starry  hosts,  when  the  moon 
timid  and  melancholy,  throws  her  pale  light  over 
the  surface  of  solitary  lakes,  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  branches,  of  the  birch  and  the  pine, — 
an  ocean  which  reposes  in  tranquillity,  or  rouses 
its  angry  billows   like  the  mighty  waters  with 
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which  it  is  compared,  then  are  these  districts 

the  scene  of  a  thousand  horrors,  which  the  rash 

tongue  could  not  dare  to  express  ;  then,  from 

the   middle   of  this   mighty   world  of    silence, 

wailings  and   moanings   are   borne    along   the 

breeze  ;  bands  of  pale  spectres  start  from  their 

tombs,  embrace  each  other  and  point  to  their 

yet  bleeding  and  agonising  wounds ;    then  the 

souls  of  those,  whose  bones  lie  bleaching  amid 

the   Siberian  ice,  hold    communion   with  those 

who    have  perished  in    defending   their  native 

land ;  the   dead  of  ancient  generations  mingle 

with  those   of  recent   years — those    who    were 

formerly  mowed  down  by  the  Swedish  sword, — 

those  who  fell  at  the  massacres  of  Praga,  and 

those  who  now  moulder  in  their  own  and  foreign 

land  ;  —  warriors,    aged    women,    grey-headed 

fathers,  and  children, brothers  and  sisters,  wives 

and  husbands,  whom  a  barbarous  hand,  a  cruel 

fate,  for  ever  separated  in  this  world  of  tears. 

But  above  so  many  accusing  spirits,  that  in- 
voke punishment  on  those  that  have  been  guilty 

VOL.  II.  p 
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of  so  many  crimes  committed  against  Poland,  rises 
majestically  the  terrible  genius  of  vengeance,  with 
fiery  eye  and  heart  of  bronze,  waving  the  homicidal 
sword,  breathing  cruelty,  inexorable  to  prayer, 
and  above  this  genius  hovers  the  glory  of  Poland, 
and  above  this  glory,  surrounded  by  a  luminous 
halo,  the  strains  of  celestial  harmony  are  heard, 
and  suddenly  the  guardian  angel  of  Poland 
appears ;  with  an  entrancing  gaze,  it  soothes  the 
sorrowing  throng  and  stills  the  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion, saying :  "  Poland  has  long  shed  her  blood 
"  for  mankind,  the  time  will  come  when  from 
"  east  to  west,  embattled  hosts  will  march  to 
"  defend  her,  when  she  will  rise,  as  a  lion  from 
"  his  sleep  ;  when  her  rivers  will  sweep  along  the 
"  corpses  of  her  oppressors;  when  the  white 
"  eagle  that  has  long  been  buffeted  by  the  storm, 
"  shall  repose  upon  its  natal  nest :  Poland  shall 
"  live  again  !"  The  myriad  choir  raise  the  voice 
of  gratitude  in  unison  with  heavenly  music. 
The  vision  recedes  from  view.  The  moon 
hides  her  light,  the  tombs  receive  their  dead, 
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the  wind  strikes  its  saddening  notes  among  the 
pines  and  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  the  rising 
dawn. 

Although  between  Minsk  and  Kiiow  there 
are  forests  as  extensive,  perhaps,  as  that  of 
Bialovieza,  yet  no  one  is  so  dense  and  entangled. 

A  high  road  passes  through  the  forest  of 
Bialovieza,  and  it  may  form  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, why  its  defensive  position  was  not  turned 
to  account  in  the  last  war.— (See  the  Geography 
of  Sviecki.)  Poland,  by  Malte  Brun,  and  the 
descriptive  memoir  of  the  forest  of  Bialovieza,  by 
the  Baron  Brinken,  published  at  Warsaw  in 
1826. 
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Description  of  Princess  Sluck's  Marriaqb. 
Page  157. 

This  personage  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  From  time  immemorial, 
there  was  a  great  animosity  between  the  Chod- 
kieviczs  and  the  Radzi wills,  two  families,  which 
by  their  influence  and  riches  were  the  most 
illustrious  in  all  Lithuania. 

Sophia  Olelkowicz,  the  last  heiress  of  the 
Princes  of  Sluck,  that  reigned  formerly  over 
Kiiow,  and  a  descendant  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania,  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  her  maternal  uncle  Jerome 
Chodkievicz.  Christopher,  Prince  Radziwill, 
palatine  of  Wilna,  and  Grand  Constable  of 
Lithuania,  the  cousin  of  Jerome  sought  to  unite 
his  eldest  son  Janusz  Radziwill  to  this  rich  and 
beautiful  heiress.      In  the  year  1594,  he  had 
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begun  to  adopt  preparatory  measures  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  and  the  guardian  had 
given  a  promise  in  writing,  that  he  would  accede 
to  his  wishes  when  his  ward  had  attained  the 
marriageable  age,  that  was,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1600,  provided  that  he  obtained  her 
own  consent  to  these  nuptials,  but  that  he 
pledged  himself  not  to  oppose  the  views  of 
Radziwill,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  heavy 
sum  of  money  to  this  latter  personage. 

The  Grand  Constable,  having  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  this  assurance,  felt  himself 
constrained  to  act  towards  the  Chodkieviczs 
without  reserve,  and  accordingly  recommenced 
a  law-suit  against  them,  which  had  been  already 
abandoned.  The  two  nephews  of  the  guardian, 
Alexander,  and  Charles  Chodkievicz,  advised 
their  uncle  to  avenge  himself,  by  shrinking  from 
his  engagement,  and  in  connivance  with  him, 
summoned  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Novo- 
grodek,  for  having  countenanced  this  marriage, 
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which  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy,  in  consequence  of  the  near  relationship 
of  the  parties. 

Christopher  Radziwill  then  cited  tire  guardian 
before  the  tribunal  of  Wilna,  which  condemned 
Jerome  Chodkievicz  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated 
in  his  written  engagement,  for  having  violated 
his  promise. 

These  proceedings  exasperated  the  two  parties, 
and  the  Chodkievicz  family  refused  Janusz 
Radziwill  permission  to  see  the  Princess,  and 
even  to  write  to  her.  Christopher  Radziwill, 
however,  perceiving  that  measures  of  severity 
would  not  be  attended  with  success,  prevailed 
upon  twelve  senators  to  intreat  Chodkievicz  to 
allow  his  son  the  possibility  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  beautiful  heiress.  But  this 
deputation  failed  in  its  endeavours,  although 
the  period  was  near  at  hand  when  the  first 
convention  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  The 
two  families  preparing,  or  foreseeing  an  open 
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and  violent  attack  by  force  of  arms,  gathered 
together  their  friends  and  their  vassals;  the 
Radziwills  enlisted  foreigners  under  their  com- 
mand, and  succeeded  in  concentrating  6000 
men,  regular  troops  with  formidable  artillery. 
All  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  nobility  placed 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  one  or  the 
other.  The  celebrated  Zamoyski,  who  had 
married  a  Radziwill,  sent  to  his  wife's  family  a 
considerable  reinforcement  from  Podolia. 

The  Chodkieviczs,  on  their  side,  resolving 
not  to  be  the  aggressors,  but  to  defend  them- 
selves with  obstinacy,  gathered  together  2500 
men,  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
enfiladed  the  avenues  to  the  palace,  fortified 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  regular  siege :  the  sentinels,  the 
patrols,  the  soldiers  going  their  rounds,  gave 
this  edifice  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  fortress 
rather  than  a  private  dwelling. 

This  state  of  things  began  to  excite  a  serious 
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alarm  throughout  all  Lithuania;  Wilna,  like 
another  Troy,  was  about  to  become  the  theatre 
of  a  bloody  war  for  a  female. 

King  Sigismund,  being  informed  of  these 
preparations,  sent  Melchior,  Prince  Giedroyc, 
the  Bishop  of  Samogitia,  the  two  Zavisza,  and 
Dorohostayski,  Grand  Marshal  of  Lithuania,  to 
convey  to  the  two  families  a  prohibition  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  leave  the 
Diet  and  himself  to  be  the  arbiters  of  their 
quarrel. 

As  the  Radziwills  were  Protestants  at  this 
time,  they  feared  that  the  King,  a  zealous 
Catholic,  might  decide  against  them,  and  they 
refused  to  obey  his  injunctions.  The  sixth  of 
February  being  at  hand,  and  the  Chodkievicz 
not  changing  their  determination  with  reference 
to  the  Princess,  they  were  about  to  begin  the 
attack. 

As  a  final  attempt,  they  sent  for  a  chaplain, 
who  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform 
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the  solemnities,  and  they  sent  a  deputation  with 
instructions  to  demand  the  Princess,  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  their  adversaries,  and  to 
examine  their  means  of  defence. 

The  Chodkieviczs  received  the  delegates  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  shewed  them  the  cannons 
loaded  with  grape-shot,  the  infantry  stationed 
in  the  fosses,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  defence  of  the  place,  and  John  Charles 
Chodkievicz,  who  commanded  their  troops, 
replied  that  they  would  not  be  the  first  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  but  that  they 
would  repel  force  by  force,  hoping  that  the 
earth  would  be  saturated  with  blood,  and  strewed 
with  dead  before  a  single  soldier  of  the  Rad- 
ziwills  should  approach  their  abode. 

The  deputation  retired,  and  hastened  to 
apprise  Prince  Radziwill  that  he  must  expect 
the  most  obstinate  resistance.  As  the  latter 
well  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  still 
hesitated,  but  his  son,  boiling  with  impatience 
and  anger,  was  about  to  prevail  on  his  father 
p  2 
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no  longer  to  delay  the  attack ;  they  were  already 
advancing  to  the  combat,  when  suddenly, 
Princess  Sophia  Radziwill,  pale,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  preceded  by  Melchior,  Prince  Gedroyc, 
and  several  priests  carrying  the  cross,  appeared 
between  the  hostile  armies,  beseeching  them, 
and  conjuring  them  with  sobs  and  tears  not  to 
shed  their  blood  for  her  sake,  and  not  to  heap 
opprobrium  upon  her,  for  otherwise,  she  would 
not  survive  the  horrid  spectacle.  Her  youth, 
her  matchless  beauty,  united  to  her  eloquent 
appeal,  and  the  sight  of  priests  arrayed  in  their 
sacerdotal  garments,  caused  the  deepest  emo- 
tion in  the  assembled  hosts.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  a  thousand  voices  exclaimed  :  "  Long 
live  Princess  Sophia !  Long  live  the  Rad- 
ziwills  !  Long  live  the  Chodkieviczs  !  No 
bloodshed  !  Peace  !  peace  !  peace  !"  In  a 
moment,  whole  ranks  threw  down  their  arms. 
The  Princess  returned,  and  on  that  day,  the 
combat  was  impossible.  There  were  still  many 
disputes,  but  no  open  violence.     The  Radziwills 
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were  at  length  willing  to  forego  their  pretensions 
to  the  domain  of  Kopys,  and  signed  a  promise 
to  that  effect.  The  pending  lawsuit  was  thus 
terminated. 

Melchior,  Prince  Giedroyc,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  Princess  obtained  dispensations  from  the 
Pope  to  allow  the  marriage.  The  Princess, 
then  being  asked  what  were  her  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  young  Radziwill,  signified  her 
assent  to  become  his  bride,  that  the  public 
tranquillity  might  remain  undisturbed. 

The  two  families  met  at  Brzesc-Litewski  on 
the  first  of  October  in  the  same  year.  Janusz 
Radziwill  married  the  Princess  of  Sluck,  without 
any  public  display,  in  the  presence  of  the 
guardian. 

The  bride  brought  immense  riches  into  the 
family  of  Radziwill.  She  wras  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  attractive  ladies  of  her  own  time  ; 
but  she  never  succeeded  in  soothing  the  haughty 
and  quarrelsome  temper  of  her  husband,  who, 
having  subsequently  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
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of  Count  Gorka,  raised  the  standard  of  insur- 
rection against  King  Sigismund  III.,  and  even 
aspired  to  the  crown. 

Yet  after  he  obtained  an  amnesty,  he  per- 
formed, after  the  death  of  Chodkievicz,  prodigies 
of  valour  in  the  war  with  the  Cossacks,  and 
gained  brilliant  victories  over  Chmielnicki. 

The  family  of  the  Radziwills  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  in  Lithuania.  It  derived  its 
origin  from  the  High  Priest  of  the  Lithuanians, 
named  Lezdeyko,  who  enjoyed  an  authority 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  reigning  Princes, 
This  family  introduced  Calvinism  into  the 
Grand  Duchy.  The  most  famous  of  the 
family  were  Nicholas,  the  two  Christophers, 
Janusz  and  Gregory.  The  Radziwills  attained 
so  great  opulence,  that  some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  have  an  annual  income  of  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  Nearly  the  fourth  part 
of  Lithuania  belonged  to  them.  They  pos- 
sessed, also,  two  entailed  estates,  that  went  to 
the  eldest  of  the  family  ;  that  of  Olyka  and  that 
of  Niesvisz. 
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No  one  has  ever  exercised  over  the  country 
an  influence,  which  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Radziwills.  It  seems  that  in  this  family 
the  males  are  all  born  brave,  the  females 
beautiful,  amiable,  and  charming. 

Barbe  Radziwill,  the  widow  of  Gastold,  and 
palatine  of  Troki,  was  espoused  by  King  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Jagellons. 
Princess  Dominica  Radziwill,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  ladies  in  Poland ;  her 
only  daughter,  Princess  Stephania,  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and 
possessed  a  fortune  equivalent  to  two  million 
pounds  sterling. 

In  the  War  of  Independence,  in  1831,  there 
were  many  examples  of  great  virtues  and  sub- 
lime devotedness :  those  who  commenced  it, 
resembled  men,  who  possess  boldness  enough 
to  move  a  tottering  rock,  without  having  strength 
enough  to  make  it  take  the  direction  necessary 
for  their  safety.  But  if  there  was  not  a  man 
that  rose  superior  to  circumstances,  if  there  was 
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not  a  man  who  had  head  and  heart  enough  to 
take  up  the  crown  that  lay  smiling  on  the  Polish 
soil,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  woman  who,  not 
only  by  her  attractions,  but  also  by  her  noble 
qualities,  shone  with  meteoric  brightness  over 
her  native  land,  and  merited  the  diadem.  That 
lady  is  the  Princess  Alexandrina  (Stecka),  con- 
sort of  Prince  Michael  Radziwill.  The  beauty 
of  her  eyes,  the  majesty  of  her  person,  have 
become  a  proverb.  Her  virtues,  her  graceful- 
ness, the  extent  of  her  intellectual  acquirements, 
entitle  her  to  a  preeminent  rank  among  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  attractive,  and  the  most 
talented  in  the  universe.  The  conformation  of 
her  head  is  remarkable,  and  the  phrenologists 
pretend,  that  her  brain  is  more  largely  developed 
than  that  of  other  females,  who  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  a  comprehensive  intelligence. 

A  Radziwill  won  the  affections  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  cousin,  and  married  her;  he  was 
governor  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.* 

*  To    the  line  of   the   above  Radziwills,  belong   Prince 
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The  complete  want  of  subject-matter,  has 
prevented  me  from  giving  even  an  incomplete 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  powerful  family, 
which  would  deserve  the  ablest  pen  of  the 
biographer,  since  their  name  is  associated  with 
the  principal  events  of  Polish  annals. 

Formerly,  the  court  of  the  Radzi wills  was 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  many  kings.  They 
had  an  immense  retinue,  and  even  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  regular  soldiers  in  their  pay. 

This  family  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Prince  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  among  the 
Lithuanian  Princes,  the  Gredoycs  are  the  most 
ancient. 

Without  wishing  to  justify  Austria  for  having 
participated  in  the  dismemberment,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  we  have  suffered  less  from  that 
government  than  from  Russia  ;  Maria  Theresa, 
not  only  refused  to  adhere  to  the  first  division, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  it,  she  was  even  about 

William  Radziwill,  and  his  son  Bogustaw.  Both  seem  to 
enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign  in  Prussia,  whose  wisdom 
and  virtues  are  well  known  in  Europe. 
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to  declare  war  against  Catherine  II.  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted  Her  Majesty  to  follow 
her  wishes.  Austria  never  supported  anarchy 
in  Poland  by  her  bayonets.  Austria  never  per- 
secuted the  confederation  of  Bar.  In  1831  she 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality.  And  as  her  cabinet 
is  one  of  the  wisest  on  the  Continent,  she  would 
consent  sooner  to  lose  Gallicia,  than  to  lend 
herself  entirely  to  the  views  of  Russia,  whose 
interests,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  be  emi- 
nently hostile  to  her. — See  the  works  of  31ock- 
nacki. 
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Wilna. — page  157. 

As  this  city  has  always  acted  an  important 
part  in  the  annals  of  Poland,  and  is  associated 
with  nearly  all  the  political  changes  of  that  un- 
happy country,  I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
principal  events,  which  it  has  witnessed  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  time.  Wilna,  the  capital 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Vileyka 
and  Vilia,  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains  crowned  with  large  and  gloomy 
forests  of  pines.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
Gedymin,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  after 
having  completely  defeated  a  formidable  army 
of  twelve  Moscovite  Princes,  on  the  banks  of 
the    river    Pierna,    in    the  year    1320,   taking 
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advantage  of  so  famous  a  victory,  and  the  terror 
of  his  name,  advanced  towards  Kiiev,  and  having 
captured  this  town,  made  himself  master  of  the 
territory  around  it,  took  possession  of  all  Vol- 
hynia,  then  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  carried 
out  the  boundaries  of  his  territories  almost  as  far 
as  the  Don,  driving  before  him  or  exterminating 
all  that  opposed  his  invasion.  Gedymin,  covered 
with  immortal  glory,  loaded  with  immense 
riches,  the  spoils  of  his  conquests,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  thousand  prisoners,  returned 
the  same  year  to  Lithuania.  He  was  fond  of  the 
chase,  and  one  day  killed,  near  the  mountain 
Sv'i'entoroh,  an  enormous  bison  ;  overcome  by 
fatigue,  he  reclined  upon  the  heath,  and  having 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  had  an  extraordinary 
dream.  On  waking  he  was  desirous  to  seek 
an  interpretation  of  his  dream,  and  with  that  view 
called  an  assembly  of  his  courtiers,  and  with 
them  was  the  High  Priest  Lesdeyko,  who,  after 
a  long  deliberation  advised  him  to  found  a  city 
upon  the  spot.     Gedymin  immediately  ordered 
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a  fort  to  be  built  upon  the  mountain  of  Svien- 
toroh,  and  then  a  city,  which  became  the  capital 
of  his  states,  and  bore  the  name  of  Wilna.  A 
sacred  fire  was  kept  continually  burning  upon 
this  mountain  ;  nor  was  it  extinguished  till  the 
year  1386,  when  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
put  a  stop  to  this  Pagan  rite.  Since  the  time 
of  Gedymin,  Wilna  has  constantly  been  the 
residence  of  the  Lithuanian  Princes.  Its 
brightest  days  were  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Jagellons  ;  at  that  time  the  population  amounted 
to  more  than  seventy  thousand  persons  :  Lithu- 
anians, Poles,  Tartars,  Jews,  Germans  and 
Moscovites  ;  there  were  forty  Catholic  churches, 
one  Russian,  one  Lutheran,  a  Mahometan 
mosque,  and  also  a  splendid  arsenal,  and  it 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  Sigismund 
the  First,  built  a  large  and  handsome  library  in 
it,  and  Queen  Bona,  the  consort  of  this  Prince, 
erected,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Stanis- 
laus, a  magnificent  mausoleum,  to  the  memory 
of  the  great   Vitold.      King   Stephen    Batory, 
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wishing  to  eternize  the  memory  of  his  victories, 
on  his  return  from  the  Moscovite  war,  founded 
atWilna,  in  the  year  1578,  an  university  which, 
in  later  days,  produced  so  many  illustrious 
men,  and  shed  a  lustre  over  the  country.  The 
environs  of  Wilna  are  very  picturesque. 

This  city  has  been  the  witness  of  many 
calamities.  In  the  year  1390,  it  became  a  prey 
to  the  flames;  and  in  the  year  1571,  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  perished  by  famine. 
In  1581,  serious  quarrels  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  took  place  in  this  city.  In 
1610,  it  was  again  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
the  year  1655,  during  the  sanguinary  revolt  of 
the  Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki,  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Tartars  took  possession  of  it,  pillaged 
the  churches,  sacked  the  city,  and  massacred 
more  than  25,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
the  year  1709,  after  the  terrible  war  with 
Sweden,  more  than  40,000  of  the  population 
fell  victims  to  famine  and  epidemic  diseases. 
After  the  last  partition    of  Poland,   Wilna  was 
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placed  under  the  power  of  Russia,  retained  its 
bishopric  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Govern- 
ment  which  bears  its  name.     Wilna   was  re- 
nowned for  its  beautiful  females.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
appeared  to  be  beloved   by  his  subjects,  often 
passed  through  this  city,  and  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Napoleon,  that  the  Polish  ladies  of 
high  rank,  are  the  true  queens  of  beauty,   upon 
the   continent.     In  the  year  1812,  the  grand 
army   under   Napoleon   passed  through  Wilna 
and  returned  through  the  same  city,  when  their 
ranks  had  been  dreadfully  thinned  by  cold  and 
hunger. 

The  year  1822,  is  the  date  of  a  bitter  remi- 
niscence for  the  inhabitants  of  Wilna.  From 
this  year  the  political  tendency  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  began  to  develope  itself ;  the  liberal 
character  of  this  monarch  seemed  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  he  soon  began  to  persecute  every 
thing  that  bore  the  impress  of  Polish  nationality, 
which  all  the  powers  had  guaranteed  in  1815,  by 
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the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Despotism  began  to 
spread  its  baneful  wings  over  Poland  and  all  its 
dismembered  provinces.  The  Russian  senator 
Novosiltzow,  a  tiger  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
acting  the  part  of  a  spy  in  Poland ;  disgraced 
his  title  of  Senator,  by  his  character  and  actions, 
abusing  perhaps,  too  greatly,  the  confidence  of 
his  sovereign,  who,  although  a  shrewd  politician, 
was  not  naturally  cruel,  and  even  distinguished 
himself,  in  his  youth,  by  some  traits  of  tender 
humanity,  he  established  this  horrible  tribunal 
at  Wilna.  Others  achieve  conquests,  gain 
battles,  capture  towns  to  acquire  glory,  riches 
and  honours ;  but  he  selected  a  part  that  it  was 
far  easier  and  less  dangerous  to  play.  Surrounded 
by  the  vilest  scum  of  mankind, — carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  University, 
public  schools  and  youth,  even  boys  thirteen 
years  of  age, — he  performed  the  combined 
functions  of  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner. 
The  execrable  atrocities  which  he  committed 
upon  the   children  of   the   most  distinguished 
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citizens  of  all  Poland,  and  the  tortures,  to  which 
he  subjected  them,  exceed  description. 

The  students  had  formed  a  society,  which  had 
no  other  object  but  that  of  facilitating  the  means 
of  instruction  to  those  amongst  them,  whose 
pecuniary  resources  were  limited ;  under  the 
pretext  that  this  society  was  entirely  of  a  political 
nature,  twenty-five  of  these  unfortunate  youths, 
snatched  from  the  bosom  of  their  families  were 
dragged  no  one  knows  whither.  They  were 
taken  away  clandestinely  during  the  night,  and 
a  rumour  was  abroad,  that  they  were  about  to  go 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  military 
colonies  of  Siberia,  there  to  lose  their  language, 
and  their  very  name  to  be  designated  only  by 
numbers,  as  a  punishment  for  their  attachment 
to  their  country.  Sometimes  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  mothers,  sisters,  and  near  relatives,  were 
doomed  to  hear  the  cries  and  groans  of  innocent 
victims,  which  he  dragged  away,  nor  was  it  in 
their  power  to  succour  or  avenge  them.  Several 
of  these  children  perished  amid  the  tortures  which 
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were  inflictedupon  them,  and  their  bodies  were 
then  consigned  to  the  grave  in  the  profoundest 
secresy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  one  of 
these  twenty-five  young  men  escaped  a  cruel  fate. 
The  senator  Novosiltzow,  who  would  have 
deservedly  figured  upon  a  gibbet,  had  left 
Warsaw  two  days  before  the  Polish  Insurrection, 
and  thus  did  not  atone  by  a  violent  death,  the 
crimes  which  had  blackened  his  name,  for 
summary  justice  would  infallibly  have  over- 
taken him.  The  cruelty  and  impolitic  conduct 
of  Novosiltzow,  greatly  augmented  the  hatred 
that  was  entertained  against  the  Russians  in 
Lithuania,  and  revived  in  all  its  pristine  fresh- 
ness, the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. This  perverse  functionary  ever  tor- 
mented by  a  thirst  of  gain,  having  ever  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  his  country  tothose  of  his  master, 
and  his  own,  hastened  in  a  great  degree  the 
explosion  which  sapped  the  throne  of  the  Czars, 
and  involved  his  government  in  a  thorny  path, 
which  he  might  have  enabled  it  to  avoid.     To 
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him  must  be  ascribed  the  loss  of  so  many 
Russian  and  Polish  lives  in  Lithuania  :  he  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  that  has  happened, 
and  that  may  yet  happen. 

Beyond   a  doubt  such  men  are  sufficient  to 
produce  a  slow,  though  certain  and  horrible  re- 
action ;  such  men  may  indeed  be  styled  the  most 
faithful  guardians  of  Polish  nationality,  which  is 
indestructible  in  its  very  nature.     It  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  nations  that  cannot  harmonise 
with  Russia,  that  such  vipers  have  struck  their 
fangs  into  the  heart  of  that  power,  and  that  the 
wounds  which  they  have  inflicted  may  in  the 
course  of  time  grow  corrupt  and  mortify.    About 
three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Novosiltzow, 
having  returned  from  his  embassy  at   London, 
and  sinking  into  decay,  not  only  from  age,  but 
from  the  effects  of  habitual  intemperance,  and 
disgusting    excesses,    ceased    to    disgrace    the 
Russian  name,  having  at  length  terminated  by 
death  his  infamous  career.     The  latest  posterity 
will  spit  on  his  tomb. 

In  1831  General  Gielgud  lost  much  valuable 
VOL.   II.  Q 
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time  in  Lithuania,  instead  of  advancing  rapidly 
upon  Wilna,  which  was  then  without  troops. 
After  having  allowed  the  Russians  to  concen- 
trate in  this  city  above  30,000  men,  he  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  capture  it. 

In  the  year  1839,  a  Russian  force  under 
the  command  of  general  Geysmer,  was  destined 
to  replace  another  force  that  was  in  garrison 
in  Poland.  There  was  an  extensive  conspiracy 
in  these  corps,  and  the  conspirators  had 
agreed,  on  entering  Warsaw  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  that  was  recently  erected,  as 
well  as  of  the  fortress  of  Modlin,  situated  about 
twenty-nine  English  miles  from  this  city,  to 
distribute  arms  to  the  Poles,  and  to  excite  to 
insurrection  all  the  ancient  provinces  which  had 
been  unjustly  torn  away ;  to  dethrone  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas;  and  by  separating  Poland  for 
ever  from  Russia,  to  force  a  new  Russian  govern- 
ment to  give  stable  laws  to  this  vast  empire,  as 
up  to  the  present  time,  all  Russia  is  governed 
by  several  thousand  Ukases  or  ordonnances,  that 
contradict  each  other  upon  all  important  matters. 
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Besides  there  is  no  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Russia,  neither  public  opinion  is  respected, 
nor  religious  toleration  endured ;  all  the  civil 
and  military  functionaries  are  so  badly  paid,  that 
they  cannot  live  three  months  of  the  year  upon 
their  annual  stipends ;  independently  of  this, 
expensive  habits  of  living  and  the  grandeur  of 
exterior  show,  are  absolutely  in  fashion,  and  so 
many  abuses  consequently  spring  up,  so  many  acts 
of  glaring  injustice  are  committed,  as  to  baffle 
description,  and  exceed  all  belief. 

This  conspiracy,  which  was  tolerably  well 
organised,  and  which  almost  every  Pole  had 
joined,  would  most  probably  have  been  put  in 
execution,  had  it  not  been  revealed  by  the 
treacherous  accomplice  Syroczinike.  General 
Gierstencweig  caused  a  part  of  this  force  to  be 
arrested  at  Wilna ;  a  similar  order  was  given  with 
reference  to  the  remainder ;  and  while  the  officers 
were  amused  with  the  expectation  of  a  pretended 
review,  which  was  to  take  place  before  the  Em- 
peror in  a  few  days,  some  regiments,  upon  which 
reliance  could  be  placed,  arrived.     In  one  night, 
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more  than  150  officers  were  arrested,  General 
Geysmer,  although  innocent,  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  the  conspiracy  failed.     But  it  is 
to   be   observed   that   there   had  already  been 
several  military  conspiracies  in  Russia.     When 
the  army  conspires  in  a  despotic  country,  it  is  a 
bad  sign.     All  this  proves  incontrovertibly,  that 
there  is  a  permanent  ulcer  in  the  very  heart  of 
Russia,  that  it  wants  stability,  that  it  is   really 
much  weaker  than  is  generally  believed.     Such 
events  not  only  lower  the  consideration,  in  which 
Russia  is  held  by  Foreign  States,  but  they  really 
render   her   mighty   power    problematical   and 
questionable.     We  shall  not  here  mention  the 
deserters  to  Prussia. 

What  a  striking  difference  there  is  between 
Russia  and  England,  where  every  thing  is  stable 
and  durable,  where  every  individual  is  master  of 
his  own  person  and  his  actions,  where  the 
government  is  based  upon  virtue,  where  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  souls  are  peaceably  ruled  by 
even-handed  justice  and  equity.  By  a  compa- 
rison of  facts,  England  will  appear  so  superior  to 
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Russia,  that  it  would  be  a  signal  wrong,  even  to 
attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  between  them. 
Every  just  and  impartial  person,  who  till  the 
present  time  has  inhabited  and  scrutinized 
Russia,  abhors  that  overgrown  empire  ;  every  just 
and  impartial  man  that  has  sojourned  in  England, 
and  looked  upon  all  her  institutions  with  an 
attentive  eye,  is  dazzled  by  her  amazing  pros- 
perity, by  the  bright  halo  that  surrounds  her 
domestic  virtues,  grows  attached  to  her,  and 
becomes  an  Englishman  in  heart  and  soul. 


Feic  remarks  on  Russia,  or  appendage  to  the  Notes  on 
Wilna. 

The  conspiracies  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  plots 
of  which  the  ramifications  and  extent  have  not 
yet  been  fully  discovered,  are  a  sufficiently  clear 
evidence  that  the  Russian  government  is  weak, 
and  in  constant  danger. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  one  of 

the  most  infamous  acts  that  nations  have  ever 

committed.      It   was   a   rapacious   and   unjust 

seizure,  which  has  not  even  the  plea  of  conquest 

Q  2 
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to  qualify  it.  This  dismemberment  has  de- 
stroyed the  balance  of  Europe ;  it  weighs  upon 
Turkey  with  all  its  prostrating  influence ;  France, 
England,  and  Austria  feel  its  oppression. 
The  whole  of  Europe  is  threatened  by  it.  It 
has  cost  rivers  of  blood,  and  rivers  of  blood  may 
yet  flow  from  the  same  cause.  Its  dangerous 
consequences  begin  to  manifest  themselves  more 
than  ever  ;  as  the  writhings  and  convolutions  of 
of  the  mighty  boa,  about  to  coil  its  giant  folds 
around  its  victim. 

None  but  the  most  infatuated  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt,  that  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  depends  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  question  of 
Constantinople  touches  France  more  nearly 
than  England.  If  Russia  should  once  become 
mistress  of  Constantinople,  she  would  de  facto, 
become  the  mistress  of  Europe.  Austria,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  England  would  be  exposed  to 
her  invasions.  To  uphold  her  unjust  system, 
she  would  be  constrained  to  humble  France. 
She   would   inflict    incalculable   damage   upon 
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British  commerce.  Let  then,  France  and 
England  unite  heart  and  hand ;  let  them  extin- 
guish every  spark  of  petty  rivalry.  Not  then, 
would  Russia  rouse  her  despotic  head,  but  these 
two  nations  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
over  all  the  civilised  world.  Cherished  and 
adored  by  the  whole  human  race,  they  might 
crush  oppression,  annihilate  tyranny,  and  restore 
to  their  former  integrity  the  nation  that  has 
been  dismembered  and  destroyed. 

Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople, Russia  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  England, 
— after  that  occupation,  she  would  infallibly 
become  a  greater  enemy  of  France,  than  of 
England.  Who  knows  whether  she  would  not 
endeavour  to  seek  an  arrangement  with  the 
latter  on  terms  that  might  lure  it  to  a  perfidious 
accommodation,  crushing  at  once  the  English 
commerce  and  influence.  As  the  present  is 
evermore  pressing  than  the  future ;  as  Turkey 
knows  that  England  has  been,  and  ever  will  be 
its  most  faithful  and  sincere  ally,  every  Turk 
should  anticipate,  not  only  the  recommendations 
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and  injunctions,  but  even  the  most  secret 
thoughts  of  England,  seeing  that  they  are 
directed  to  its  well-being  and  prosperity :  every 
suspicion,  every  distrust  of  England  should  be 
laid  aside  by  the  Turkish  cabinets — no  half- 
measures  should  be  adopted :  unlimited  con- 
fidence will  save  Turkey,  while  the  want  of  this 
confidence  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  its  ruin. 
One  must  be  a  Russian  agent  to  believe  for 
one  moment,  that  Russia  nurtures  no  designs 
against  Turkey ;  that  she  is  disinterested ;  that 
she  will  never  seize  upon  Constantinople.  It 
is  very  well  known,  that  Russia  has  been 
working  for  a  whole  century  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.*  Whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  Turkey,  whatever  her  difficulties,  let 
her  remember  that  Russian  friendship  conceals 
a   dagger   to  bury  in   her  bosom,  and  that  a 

*  The  present  events  in  Servia  must  convince  all  states- 
men how  steadily  Russia  endeavours  to  disorganise  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  with  what  impudent  arrogance  and 
scorn  she  treats  Turkey.  Let  it  be  a  warning  for  England, 
France,  and  Austria.  Russia  dreads  especially  two  things, 
the  press  and  insurrection. 
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concealed  dagger  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
a  weapon  visibly  raised  to  strike  her.  If  the 
Turkish  cabinet  loses  sight  of  this  fact,  if  she 
once  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
she  is  undone.  If  her  British  Ambassador  be 
looked  upon  as  the  best  disposed  Turk, — as  the 
father  of  Turkey, — if  the  Turkish  cabinet  ever 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Russia ;  if  she  will  never 
yield  herself  up  to  the  protection  of  this  her 
destroyer, — if  she  will  bear  in  remembrance 
the  words  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, "  We  will  march  upon  Constantinople, 
through  Calcutta," — it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
Russia,  with  her  fleet  and  armies  to  take 
possession  of  Constantinople, — as,  besides  all 
other  difficulties,  England  and  France  will 
never  permit  Russia  to  do  such  a  thing  peace- 
ably. 

It  is  clear  and  obvious  that  the  expedition  of 
Chiva,  was  an  attempt  of  the  van -guard  of  Russia's 
hosts  upon  British  India.  But  let  the  small 
Indian  Princes  remember,  that  not  only  the 
navy,  but  also  the  army  of  England  is  the  best 
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in  the  universe ;  that  England  possesses  more 
money  than  the  whole  of  Europe ;  that  its 
government,  based  upon  moderation  and  justice, 
is  superior  to  all  others, — let  the  Indian  Princes 
remember  that  they  have  all  the  enjoyment  of 
sovereignty  without  the  embarrassment  of  main- 
taining it ;  that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  happiest 
potentates  in  the  world.  If  ever,  therefore, 
perfidious  men  should  seek  to  alienate  them 
from  British  protection,  they  should  crush  these 
base  intriguers  as  they  would  a  poisonous  ser- 
pent, for  endeavouring  to  inspire  them  with 
restlessness,  for  trying  to  destroy  their  happiness 
as  well  as  that  of  the  tribes  which  they  rule. 
Let  them  then  strive  to  gain  the  confidence,  the 
affection,  the  high  consideration  of  the  powerful 
Queen  of  Britain.  Let  them  remember  the 
fate  of  Tippoo  Saib  who,  listening  to  perfidious 
counsellors,  was  dethroned  and  slain.  Napoleon 
was  great,  his  glory  immense,  he  conquered 
several  nations  ,•  let  them  remember  this  mighty 
emperor, — he  attacked  England,  was  dispossessed 
of  his   sceptre,   and  died   in    exile;    let   them 
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consider  on  the  other  hand,*  that  all  those  who 
have  cultivated   British  friendship,  have   been 
ever  free  from   injury.      Let  them   turn  their 
attention  to  Rurrjeet  Singh,  Sovereign  of  Lahore, 
who,  by  cultivating  British  friendship,  succeeded 
in  all  his  enterprises ;   went  on  from  triumph  to 
triumph  ;    learned   the    art    of  governing  from 
England,  and  lived  happy,  till  God  called  him 
from  his  throne  to  a  peaceful  tomb.     Before 
his  death,  he  said  to  his  courtiers,  "  The  power 
of  England  is  the  power  of  God.     The  British 
are  a  race   of  men  superior  to  ours,  they  are 
good  as  angels  with  the  good,  and  terrible  as 
the  lightning  in  its  wrath  to  their  foes.      We 
ought  to  bless  the   Supreme   Spirit  that  he  has 
permitted   us  to  merit  the  benevolence  of  his 
favoured  people." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  British  constitution 
is  superior  to  all  others,  and  that  liberty  which 
is  every  where  the  subject  of  discourse,  exists 

*  Let  them  remember  what  has  recently  happened  in 
India,  China,  Egypt.  From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain,  whoever  fought  with  England  was  put  down 
without  exception. — Let  itbea  warning  also  for  other  nations. 
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no  where  but  in  England.  Those  who  have 
never  sojourned  in  foreign  nations,  who  have 
never  been  out  of  England,  cannot  judge  by 
comparison.  I  have  travelled  in  many  countries, 
and  examined  their  institutions  with  attention. 
I  am  proud  of  walking  on  British  ground,  and 
that  some  drops  of  British  blood  flow  in  my 
veins.  Probably,  my  bones  will  repose  in  an 
English  grave,  and  would  to  heaven  that  those 
Britons  who  are  discontented  with  their  country's 
institutions  were  constrained  to  live  for  a  while, 
I  will  not  say  in  Russia,  but  in  any  other 
country  than  their  own,  then,  oh  then,  they 
would  blush  to  murmur  against  a  government 
which  is  the  most  paternal  in  the  world  !  Should 
Poland  ever  again  rank  amongst  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  let  her  seek  a  King  from  England. 
Her  crown  would  rest  happily  on  the  brows  of 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  or  one  of  the 
high  born  English  nobles. 
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